








COFFEE BEARERS—CANDIDO PORTINARI 
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DAILY AID FOR EVERY GRADE 





$3.0@ 42 YEAR+40 CENTS" 2S COPY * OCTOBER 





Full-Color Miniatures, Pages 26 and 75 


72 pages of inspiring beauty that make the ideals of America vibrate with life. 


Every child — from six to seventy-six — will thrill with the American Historic 
Ideals reflected in these pages — ideals that many seem to have forgotten 
these recent years. 


“It is a book that should be in every home, every schoolroom — every library” 
— stated one of the nation’s outstanding educators after reviewing it. 


Historic Ideals features a 


oN 9 series of twenty exquisitely 
Vi © Pp Mat Owed, ; beautiful original oil paint- 
NG ( PAUS lease il the fold: he copies ings especially done by 
PUBLISHING CO. of Historic Ideals at once. ee ee 
Guaee 5, We have reflected the growth 
and development of our 

Cellophane coated great country—from the time 

TOTAL AMOUNT ae COPIES art puper covered @ of the Norsemen to today. 
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Sy ' . 
ENCLOSED Page size of book 8'/.x11 = o 
Gold impressed library . p eo 
m COPIES duty ered @ inches. 28 pages in full 
natural color. 
Cellophane coated art 


paper cover $1.00 per copy 
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sesmem notat ehnaite! Gold impressed library PUBLISHING CO. 


cloth cover $2.00 per copy 


ee ee 7 At your book dealer MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 


— or direct. 












PLATO 





The World’s 
Great Thinkers 


FOUR VOLUMES (BOXED) + Retail Price $1022 
HERE are the philosophies men live 
by . .. from the works of PLato 
and ARISTOTLE and CONFUCIUS to those 


of FREUD in our own day . . . compiled by 
Saxe Commins and Robert N. Linscott. 





(Present members may get this set in place of any two book-dividends) 
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CONFUCIUS SPINOZA DARWIN EINSTEIN SOCRATES 
3 eo 
ve < 
COPERNICUS BACON EMERSON NIETZSCHE FREUD 


lo demonstrate to you the advantages of being a member of 
THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 





Choose 
any two 
of these 





beautiful 


Library 
Sets 



















Jane Eyre 
Wuthering Heights 


By CHARLOTTE AND EMILY BRONTE 
TWO VOLUMES (BOXED) - Retail Price $52 








YOU BUY MANY BOOKS-OF-THE-MONTH ANYWAY 
—WHY NOT GET THEM FROM THE CLUB, PAY 
LESS, AND SHARE IN THE CLUB’S BOOK-DIVIDENDS 


OU do not pay any fixed yearly sum as a 
member of the Book-of-the-Month Club. 
‘ou simply pay for the particular books you de- 
? to take, and you have a very wide choice 
among the important books published each year. 
Not only do the Club’s five judges, every 
month, choose an outstanding book (sometimes 
double selection) as the book-of-the-month; in 
addition, the Club makes available “special mem- 
bers’ editions” of many widely-discussed books— 
Desking 2 total of fifty to sixty books each year 
ftom which you may choose. 

If you buy as few as four of these books in any 
welve-month period, you get the full privileges 
of Club membership, and since there are sure to 
be, among so many good books, at least four that 
pou would buy anyway, the saving to you is ex- 

aordinary. 


One will be sent to you with the 
purchase of your first book-of-the- 
month selection. (See below.) You 
will receive the other with the pur- 
chase of your third book-of-the- 
month selection. Thereafle, with 
every two selections you buy from 


the Club you will receive still 
another book-dividend, free. 





You pay the regular retail price—frequently 
less—for the book-of-the-month, whenever you 
decide to take it. (A small charge is added to 
cover postage and other mailing expenses.) Then, 
with every two books-of-the-month you buy 
(from among the books-of-the-month and “spe- 
cial members’ editions” made available) you re- 
ceive—free—one of the Club’s book-dividends. 

These are beautiful library volumes, some- 
times highly popular best-sellers. Last year the 
retail value of the free books Club members re- 
ceived was in excess of $16,000,000—books given 
to members, not sold! This year it will be more. 
Why not share in this distribution, particularly 
since you need never take any book you do not 
want, and actually pay less for many books? 

Also, as a member, you are kept thoroughly 
informed about all the important new books, and 
insure yourself against missing the ones you are 
particularly anxious to read. These, briefly, are 
the sensible reasons why hundreds of thousands 
of book-reading families now belong to the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. 


Andersen’s & Grimms’ 
Fairy Tales 


Beautifully Illustrated in Color and Black and White 
TWO VOLUMES (BOxED) * Retail Price $522 











Kristin Lavransdatter 


By SIGRID UNDSET 


A great historical novel which won for its author 
the Nobel Prize for Literature 


THREE VOLUMES (BOXED) * Retail Price $72 








Alice in Wonderland 
& Through the ‘Looking Glass 


By LEWIS CARROLL 


With nearly 100 of the famous Tenniel 
illustrations colored by Fritz Kredel 


TWO VOLUMES (BOXED) * Retail Price $522 
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school children 
every year! 


Help save their smiles 
from the effects of dental neglect. Teach your boys and girls 
the importance of preventive dental care! 


care of teeth and gums, proper diet help you cut down the absenteeism 
and regular visits to the dentist, you caused by defective teeth. 


can make better dental health possible Simply fill out coupon below and 


y wees TO a leading dental au- for your boys and girls. send in for free material. 
thority, approximately 22,500,000 To help you establish sound dental 

teeth decay annually among 6 to 18 _ habits among your pupils, Ipanahas [JPANA TOOTH PASTE 
year-olds. This appalling fact shows _ prepared a special 5-Way Plan. 
the need for effective classroom dental 
health programs. 


Product of Bristol-Myers 
Not only can this Ipana Plan sim- 

plify your classroom dental health 

By teaching theimportanceofhome = work—its effective teaching aids can 





Send today for Ipana’s 5-Way Plan for a successful Dental Health Program for classroom use, includ- 
ing an amazing cardboard model of teeth for easy demonstration. Use coupon at the right. 
ne £. 4 we 2 
ve 
t< Ge ~~ 4. Toothbrushing model—larger- 
= than-life-size cardboard model 


WS sa of a set of teeth. For dental care 
> 4 (a : S demonstrations... 


1. Teacher’s Manual “Use This 5-Way = : 

Plan for Dental Health.’ a, f 5. Dental Health Certificates for 
2. Colored: wall chart entitled “Why ~ , individual award, plus the Giant 
Do Teeth Ache?” ‘ Certificate for 100% class prog- 
3. 8-Point Class Hygiene Record (holds _— ress record. 

4-weeks’ records for 25 children). 


Educational Service Dept. NI-107, Bristol-Myers Co. 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 


IPANA’S 5-WAY PLAN FOR DENTAL CARE 
Please send me this Plan which includes: 


Teacher's Manual Wall Chart 
Model of Teeth Class Hygiene Records 
Dental Certificates Class Certificates 
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numbered 
points 


Vhe Right 
FOUNTAIN PEN POINT 


for the handwriting 
eystem you teach 


Courses in penman- 
ship go a whole lot 
smoother when 
teacher and students 
can pick a pen point 
that suits the require- 
ments exactly. Ester- 
brook is the only foun- 
tain pen offering 33 
such points—33 inex- 
different 


points that are inter- 


pensive, 


changeable in the 
same holder, making 
each Esterbrook pre- 
,; 2556 
cisely adaptable to 


your needs: extremely 


‘ 


economical and prac- 
tical, too. 
2668 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 
or The Brown Bros., Lid., Toronto, Canada 


Gsterbrook 


RENEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PENS 


[4] 








KENNETH A. PLOUGH 


H 1s business associates and all who 
were acquainted with him were 
saddened by the death, on August 1, 
of Kenneth A. Plough, at the age 
of fifty-six. He had been elected 
president of F. A. Owen Publishing 
Company the previous November. 

Mr. Plough began work with the 
company as a field representative soon 
after graduation from college. Ris- 
ing in the course of the years to be 
a branch-office manager, manager of 
the Instructor Subscription Agency, 
a director of the company and its 
secretary, he finally became head of 
the firm. 

His thirty years of service with 
F, A. Owen Publishing Company were 
continuous except for two years spent 
in London. He went there in 1918 to 
be an attaché of the American Em- 
bassy, after finding that his eyesight 
disqualified him for military service 
in World War I. 

It was natural that Kenneth Plough 
should choose the educational field 
for his lifework. At the time he 
was born, his father, Myron C. Plough, 
was principal of the high school in 
North Cohocton—Atlanta, New York, 
and when he graduated from the 
Hammondsport (New York) High 
School, his father was principal there. 
His mother had been a teacher, and 
his two sisters became teachers. 

Although Mr. Plough put business 
responsibilities before other claims on 
his time and talents, he had, from 
youth, cultivated a variety of inter- 
ests. At Syracuse University, from 
which he was graduated in 1914, he 
was active in athletics and also in a 
musical-dramatic group, and became 
a member of Phi Delta Theta. 

While identified with the Owen 
Company branch offices in Des Moines 
and San Francisco (from 1920 to 
1930) and after returning to the 
home office in Dansville, he entered 
into various community activities. 
For many years he was a member of 
the Dansville Exchange Club, and at 
one time was its president. During 
the three years from January 1943 
to January 1946, he served as chapter 
chairman of Clara Barton Chapter 
No. 1, American Red Cross. His fine 
executive ability, his tact, and his 
devotion to the Red Cross cause were 
important factors in making the 
chapter’s record what it was in the 
critical war and postwar period. In 
the educational field he was a member 
of the American Association of School 
Administrators. 
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20TH CENTURY 
WORKBOOKS 


MEAN 


Easier “Teaching 


AND “idetter Learning 
THEY WILL SAVE YOU 
TIME, ENERGY, AND MONEY 
Here is A List of Typical 


20th CENTURY WORKBOOKS for 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 












LET'S GET 
STARTED 





America, My Country—For Primary Grades....... 


Arithmetic Drills—For Grades 1-8, each.... 

A First Number Book—For Gr. 1 or 2..... ‘ 
English Exercises—Grades 3-8, each..... 
Learning English—Grades 3, 4, 5, 6, each.. 
First Steps te Health and Safety—Grade I 

It’s Fun to be Healthy—For Grade II... 

Good Health Habits—For Grade III......... ‘ 
The Health Parade—For Grade IV............ 
History, American—For Intermediate Grades.... 
History, Old World Background—Gr. 5 or 6... 
Language Practice-For Primary Grades 


Phonics—Sounds We Use, Bks. I and II, each..... 


Pre-Primer Seatwork—Let’s Get Started 

Fun With Words and Pictures—For Primer 
Fun With Words—-For Grade I 

Fun With Words—For Grade II 

More Fun With Words—For Grade III... 
Secial Studies Workbook—-For Grade III 
Spell-Right Workbooks—For Grades 2-6, each 


*These are net class order prices. Transportation charges are 


additional. 


For further information concerning 20th Century Workbooks, send 


for our new catalog. 


BENTON REVIEW PUB. CO., INC. 
Publishers of 20th Century Workbooks 


FOWLER, INDIANA 





rdweeneresenes $.10* 








Free Curriculum Materials 


Are selected, annotated and separately indexed by 
Title, Subject and Source in the Elementary Teachers 
ide To Free Curriculum Materials by Dr. John Guy 
Fowlkes and D. A. Morgan. New 1947 revision just 
off the press for $4.50 in one volume, from: 


EDUCATORS PROGRESS SERVICE 
Randolph 3, Wisconsin 


i a a 
NO EO Pl Et 


\ HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES 
\ For All Grades 





Write for Free Catalogue 


) CLEVELAND CRAFTS 


770-774 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohie 




















HOME STUDY COURSE FOR BEGINNERS 


OIL PAINTIMG 


For the person who desires to paint but has bee 
unable to receive the necessary instruction. 
Teachers! You not only gain an exciting, 
while hobby, but also a usable artistic background. 
You Pay by the Lesson Write for Informatio 


Carlos Art Acauer+ 


Correspondence Divis.:. 
Watertown, N. Y. 





TEACHER PLANS 


Specially Preparec 
Art Material far Us: 
in Every Schoolroom 





Posters _ Blackboard Borders - Window Pictures ~- 
Seatwork -- Handicraft -- Health ~- Nature Study — 
Special Holiday Material — “News for Neighbors’ — _ Ete. 

TEACHER-PLANS are prepared by experienced art | FREE If you remit $2.98 in full with onda 


educators each year to give lower grade elementary 
teachers the newest ideas of practical art and activity 
work. It’s one of the most simplified, useful, stimu- 
lating systems used in teaching. Allows every pupil 
to participate. Lessens your work, makes teaching 
easier and studying fun for your pupils, 


TEACHER - PLANS ARE NEW 


Complete Year’s Service 


Ann Marie supplies you with complete printed art and 
activity plans for each month of the school year— 


September through April inclusive, An added feature 
this year is “News for + —~w Feemoteng, the good 
neighbor policy between schools. EACHER-PLANS 
come all in ACTUAL SIZE... . printed on the 


proper color paper... . ready to use with complete 
tuctions. Entire year's TEACHER-PLANS for all 
bt months only $2.98! Send your remittance 





e 
cole and have your service start with the Fall packet 





you will receive a generous surprise 
OFFER peat of 21 Ann Marie’s Special Hi 
designs. 
ANN MARIE'S WORKSHOP, Dept. 202 
6932 Newburg Ave., Chicago 31, Ill. 
Send me TEACHER-PLANS for 1947-48. 
© Here is $2.98 for full year’s service and free offs 
0 Send me full year’s service. I will remit defor 
October 10th. 
$1.00 for just Fall packet. 
oO If you remit by check, add 5c 
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of 7-Up are proudly stated on the 
back of every bottle—**Contains carbonated 
water, sugar, citric acid, lithia and soda 
citrates. Flavor derived from 
lemon and lime oils.” 


AMERICA’S HOME DRINK! 


Tempting as the aroma of a charcoal 
barbecue . . . 7-Up is the favorite in 
millions of American homes. That’s be- 
cause crystal-clear 7-Up adds fun to 
family work and family play —pleases 
the taste of every age. Friendly 7-Up 
is truly the all-family drink! 


Copyright 1947 by The Sevea-Up Company 
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NEW OPERETTAS 


VITAMINS AND VILLAINS. Book ready Noy. 1 
1947. An operetta in which all of the grades may 


Pege AFTER secing the simple line 
drawings of bats and a witch's 


oe broom, children will have no difh- participate, by the authors of “Sunny”: Rebeces 
materi al for culty in making them for Halloween | Welty Dunn and Edna Becker. . . . Insofar as we cm 
. . . find out, the plot is unique. The 22 songs are clever 

pictures. They will have fun adding sprightly, and eminently singable. . .. J Jean Kaiser 

the face of the bat. music editor of Children’s Activities Magazine, says 


“Vitamins and Villains is a rare find. Perfectly 
‘ delightful!” 
Pase THE acorn and leaf shapes will Belen, $2.60 per cus. Pantene of 20 estan 


* 
teaching 42 help children of all grades to | auired., No royalty. 
RNR 


make up original designs. Original- | THE CHRISTMAS SPELLING BEE (or Christm: 


: aol tt Snowbank Corners). By Lyla Haynes and Jea 
ity grows out of experience. These Kaiser, Book ready Nov. 1, 1947. This short 


steps may lead to original designing. Christmas operetta is just right to fit into the holiday 


1. Children draw acorns and oak celebration in the grade schools. Complete musical 
s a 1 h h Th he score, Playing time about 30 minutes. One wnique 
Vi 5 eaves as shown ere. e teacher feature is the spelling bee, done entirely to music. 
may say, “If you have a way to draw Price, T5e per copy. Purchase of 10 copies re 
SD CR . . No royalty. 
acorns and oak leaves that you like |“ Xe reals 


better, use your own way ” Gther New Publications 
. . 
2. Children bring autumn leaves | THE FIRST THANKSGIVING, in Tableau, Vers 
i . and Song. By Elsie M. Wallace. 60c, Purchase 
to school and make freehand drawings | o¢ 5 copies required. No royalty. 
f of them. (Drawing around them 1S PROFESSOR OWL (or Adventures in Storyland 


too easy and does not teach children By L. Margueritte House. A musical play for ele 
mentary schools. Ideal for Book Week. Price, 75¢ 


very much. ) Purchase of 10 books required. No royalty. 


3. Children draw and color leaves 
of different kinds as if scattered over 
a large paper. Some may draw acorns 


Write for Complete Catalog 
ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 





























1911 Ridge Avenue Evanston, Illinols 
among the leaves. J 
4. Children make freehand draw- 
Fascinating, Authentic Pictures ings of a leaf shape, cut it out, and 
trace around it at intervals on a large BUILD-UP POSTERS 
—Choose among 4 Complete sets: paper. Here and there among the leaf 
shapes they may draw other kinds of a Scenes of I F 
1. “Mainliner Passenger Activities” leaves. Historical 
oe ; ; ; sit §. Children make up their own leaf interest 
2. “Air Freight, Air Express and Air Mail designs. 
Six Posters 
66 s 32)? P 
3. “The History of Mail Fase CHILDREN in all grades will oes 
4. “Historic Airplanes” like to make animal faces. The e 
older children may prefer to make 
. - elephant, tiger, and lion heads. One set makes up six attractive and interesting cut 
Carefully planned to help you teach aviation, Fifth-graders who study primitive | cut amd Pasteup posters, 12 x 18 inches. td 
these instructive sets of bulletin-board pictures peoples will enjoy research to find de- | and keyed for cutting and pasting. 
flered free by United Air Li signs hich ‘such Peoples used on | Sur Ratonal swine —set he: 46 
. " > » » " 2 on a = u i \ 
are ollered Iree by Unite ir Lines, festival masks. Then they will want Our National Capital—Set No. 741 
pioneer in supplying teaching aids to schools. to design all sorts of interesting masks x otro 
of people and animals. TEACHING HELPS. Sent free on request. 


Fill out and mail coupon today. 
Page THESE pictures have a charm 
44 that only a child can achieve. 
Even the youngest first-grade child 
can draw the simple cat and owl in 








Beckley - Cardy Co. 
1634 INDIANA - CHICAGO 





POSS SOS OO ee 888 2S 2 e282 eee ee eee eee eeee22224 








Mr. Ray Mertes, School & College Service, United Air Lines, Dept. I-10 


















i ; 
| 5959 South Cicero Avenue, Chicago 38, iilinols : the upper left picture. 
A>», 1 Please send me the set of pictures | have checked: (check one) i Some children will like to draw D S of the 
a « (0) “Mainliner Passenger Activities” I 1c . : 
 Ci“Air Freight, Air Express and Air Mail” i | Pictures of Halloween parties. The 
Digtames (1 ""The History of Mail” 1 | one at the upper right shows a side- 
a a C) Dwieterts Anptanes 1 | view figure which is simple enough : 
! | for any second-grade k hile Port we 
i y grader to make, while 4 Portfolio of Cwent | 
UNITED Name — || the front-view figure can be drawn ) > I lop P y 
Street 1 | by a first-grader. Fu zLolor Lrints | 
' The jack-o’-lantern faces may su ‘i . 
City Zone State... ! dt , 7 y 8- ; ea: ) ! 
4 1 | gest other designs. Tell the children ~ Suitable for Sraming 
‘ 1 teach in (check) Primary Grade Intermediate i that the wavy line represents crepe- 8% x11% pictures of $ 00 
1 High Schoo! College | | paper decorations. _ _ . ee ge 4 
. : Ghosts are fun to paint. Tint a, ee 
ee ee ee white tempera with green, turquoise, INDIAN BUILDING, ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 








or blue, and shade here and there 
when painting them. The ghost in SOMETHING NEW AND SENSATIONAL IN 


the right-hand picture appears to be wast! CHRISTMAS CARDS 


moving because its arm is bent. You MAKE | AMAZING “OILETTE” CARDS |) 























° Lik tly off \° 
can almost feel the stillness of the before offered. Amazing Valoet Gets or: MOG) | 
ghost in the other picture. MONEY point: “ise Stattoners er assort= - 
. * (Continued on page 8) FAST PURO CO. 2801 Locust,Dep.745M, St.Louis3,Me 
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~</scnooL pupLicator BY [)| | 1 Q) 


rest TRADE MARK REG, U.8; PAT. OFF. 

osters 

Set Teachers everywhere have long recognized the manifold advantages of Ditto 
Duplicators. Ditto now introduces its newest, post-war model .. .a Direct Process 


duplicator to simplify and streamline your work. Just note these time-saving 
en et features! Delivers up to 140 bright, errorless copies per minute. Three hundred 
. and more copies from each master, which may be filed and re-used. New type re- 

ceiving tray folds up over drum when machine is not in use, protecting mechan- 
ical parts and reducing space requirements. Sturdy, reversible feed tray permits 
faster, easier handling of any size paper. Changing masters is a simple operation 
with new type master clamp. Improved liquid and pressure control assures 
brighter, more legible copies. Write today or phone your local representative 
for more information. 


DITTO, INC., 2204 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Illinois 
In Canada: Ditto of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 





1000 
uest. 





PLUS 10 NEW DITTO WORKBOOKS For Use on Liquid 
nn ae 
| Type Machines ‘- | 













Compiled by eminent educational 
authorities, the 10 new Ditto work- 
books are available for use on 
Liquid Type machines. Two hun- 
dred and more copies can be pro- 
duced from a single page, masters 
may be filed and re-used whenever 
needed. Send the handy coupon for 
details on how the new Ditto work- 
books improve modern teaching. 





00 


| 

| 
stpaid | 
EXICO 










Also available — 42 workbooks for re- 
production on gelatin type duplicators. 





THE NEW POST-WAR 
























LIQUID TYPE 









DITTO, Inc., 2204 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Illinois 
Gentlemen: 

Without obligation, please send: 
( ) Literature on your new Liquid Type School Duplicator 


( ) Free Samples of Workbook Lessons for Liquid Type Duplicators 
(Note these will not reproduce on Gelatin Duplicators) 
( ) Arrange a Ditto demonstration for me 
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Science Teaching in Grades Made Easy 


SCIENCE KIT COMPLETE WITH MANUAL 


Stansi Science Kit for Grades is 
now ready. It contains all materi- 
als for doing over 100 simple class- 
room science experiments—in heat, 
light, electricity, sound, mechanics, 
ete., etc. Can be used for years. 
Now science becomes fun, for pupils 
learn through these simple experi- 
ences. The Teaching Manual is easy 
to follow and a great time-saver for 
teacher. 


WHAT THE KIT CONTAINS : 
1. Over 90 items of science equip- 








Price compiete. with Teaching Man- $39° ment. 
oe oS ie 2. Workbook of 120 simple sci- 
Write for FREE literature. ence experiments. 
STANDARD SCIENCE SUPPLY CO. 8. Handsome wooden chest for 
1232 N. Paulina Street, Chicago 22, Wi. storage. 














BIRD PICTURES 


IN NATURAL COLORS 


Also FLOWERS * ANIMALS *© TREES 
INDUSTRIES * OLD MASTERS 


The finest and only authentic collection. Makes school 
work easier for teachers, more fascinating for pupils. 
1500 —— 874 actual photographs in natural colors 
7x9” rogressive views 6 x 8” of lead- 

ing American industries—Copper, Coal, 
Lumber, Rubber, Cotton, etc. Special Se- 
COLOR BOOK _iection of 27 bird pictures, $1.00. 











OF BIRDS Write for illustrated folder showing com- 
8% x 11” book of bird plete picture collection. 
eS ee eam, Beautiful COLOR CHART 


with outline of each for 

coloring. Special price Visual education aid for all grades. 278 

25e each, 5 for $1.00. subjects in colors. 40 pictorial pages 24 
x 36” of Birds, Animals, Fish, Plants, 

Want a Bird House? Flowers, Fruits, Minerals, Shells, etc. 

Ask for Catalog leting With metal stand, only $40.00. 





houses made by Dodaon, 
don - JOSEPH H. DODSON CO. 
an tag — 875 Harrison Ave. Kankakee, Illinois 











Sociability Songs 


Contains the Big Favorites that everybody likes 

to sing .. . a tremendous value for thé money. 
224 SONGS—With words and music, Contains: 

12 Patriotic Songs 17 Negro Spirituals 
24 Stunt and Pep 45 Sacred Songs 

21 Human Interest 39 Fo Songs 

AND MANY OTHER 

LOW PRICED — Only 38 per Copy 
$28.00 per hundred (not postpaid) 
SPECIAL OFFER TO TEACHERS ONLY 


THE RODEH@AVER HALL-MACK CO. 
257 W. Ninth St., Winona Lake, Indiana 


Please send me a sample copy of SOCIABILITY 
SONGS. | enclose 10¢ for postage and packing. 


Nome 
School__ 
Address 
City State 





Grade You Teach__.__ 





























| . 
; TOOLS OF TEACHING }; CLASSROOM BORDERS 
A new Booklet describing the best of everything Postpaid 35c per set 4 
| in Teaching Aids for Elementary Teachers. In- ] 
cludes lists of Hectograph Units, Flash Cards, ; Each set contains 14 or more different pat- 
| Posters, Music, and many new Teaching Devices, ] terns 10 inches high. 
aero 113 sor blem of cl 4 
ve your problem classroom decora- 
| Hectograph Books $1.50 Each | tien by letting your pupils color and mount 
(Circle Cheice of Grade) these interesting figures. 4 
| © Reading 1—-2—3—4 | 
O Arithmetic 1 —2—3—<4 Snow White Hansel and Gretel 
CO) Language 2—3 —4—5—6—7—8 | Gingerbread Boy Jack and The Bean ; 
| Flash Cards | Three Little Pigs Stalk 4 
Little Black Sambo Hallowe'en 7 
| © Alphabet ...81.26 © Addition $1.26 ||2 Christmas Thanksgiving , 
| © Phonics ...... 1.50 (© Subtraction .. 1.26 | Peter Rabbit The Three Bears 4 
OD Music .. 1.226 © Multiplication 1.26 Valentine Transportation > 
| © Music Borders 1.00 1 Division ..... 1.26 | » Easter March of the Toys 
Eetimate Postage at 100 for Each Book and Cireus Nursery Rhymes 
| ( we on ver Pum cares Health Garden Elves 
| oO! Ay “100 In Coin for “TOOLS OF | 
| TEACHING. 3 GEOGRAPHY WORK BOOK COMPANY 
SCHOOL SERVICE COMPANY P. 0. Box 14 
| 5863 West Sixth St., Los Angeles 36, Caiit. | Fresno, California 
a eeemnaeae o ee 
SE LE EE SS ee ee ee ee ee et | EPP P PLP LPP LILI O LIL POP IOL OGG L ODO GDOCL Se 
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(Continued from page 6) 


Pages WHEN children learn in so- 
45.59 cial studies about scenes, ob- 
jects, and people outside their own 
environment, art becomes important. 
Through painting, modeling, and oth- 
er art mediums children visualize 
things that are characteristic of the 
country. These handwork activities 
help the slow reader. 

The teacher will call children’s at- 
tention to the fact that the picture 
on page 45 was made by a teacher in 
New Mexico, the home of the Nava- 
hos. Boys especially will like this 
picture. Encourage them to look up 
pictures of the landscape in that part 
of the country and sketch scenes. 
They will need to sketch horses in 
different positions. Then they will be 
ready to draw original pictures. 

When studying about the Navahos 
and the Chinese, the wise teacher will 
see that the children have much prac- 
tice in drawing as many animals as 
can be introduced. Encourage chil- 
dren to find out all they can about 
dragons and their importance in Chi- 
nese design. Few children will be sat- 
isfied to copy the one on this page. 
They will want to invent shapes which 
are original in contour. Children love 
to use gold paint and in their reading 
they will learn where the Chinese 
used it and be able to employ it ad- 
vantageously, 

The Chinese house and vase are sym- 
metrical, The more research children 
do in studying Chinese homes and 
vases, the richer their experiences will 
be. After much study, examin- 
ing pictures, drawing simple units 
such as those on page 59 and others 
typical of China, and looking at mov- 
ies, children will be able to paint and 
draw beautiful original pictures. The 
teacher cannot expect original results 
if China is studied hurriedly. Neither 
a child nor an adult can express him- 
self in art until that which he studies 
is a part of himself. 


Pages SOME of the Halloween ex- 
48,56 citement is making things to 
cause fun. Children like to make 
masks, A cat’s face or an owl’s head 
with interesting designs for the eyes 
and mouth would add fun to any 
Halloween gathering. 

Making the pumpkin-man finger 
puppet will intrigue older children. 
A monkey or a storybook character 
made the same way might be a source 
of entertainment all year. 


Page THIS page shows how conscious 

$8 of clothes children become in 
grades four, five, and six. The mid- 
dle lower picture shows a storybook 
princess with long full sleeves and 
flowing hair. The girl with the par- 
asol is decidedly an old-fashioned girl. 
The little Negro girl has onastarched 
dress. Some of these points can be 
discussed with the children when they 
look at this page. 

The two upper drawings on the 
right show what can be accomplished 
with shading. The rainbow colors 
were shaded together to color the 
dresses, When Christmas pictures are 

(Continued on page 10) 


























The Easy Wey | to Learn Through i. 
Grades 1 - 8-teaching Nos. 1-1 
Ajith dike Subtraction, Multiplication ana De 
sion Facts. Can be used by any agee & in fn? type of 
school. 2 to 48 players. Suitable fe groups @ 
at home. A valuable instructional Sricit tiie ly edscan 
tional and entertaining. Excellent for spaced review, 7 
FUN-O Book 1 {Nos. 1-50} for Grades 1 and2 
FUN-O Book 2 {Nos. 51-100} for Grades 1 and? 
FUN-O Book 3 {Add. aa for oats: 28 : 
bd 4 {Additi traction, it 
anette jn € Division} for Gredelea 
Price per Book 82c (Including Postage) 
MODERN EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS - Dept.A 
5252 West Kinzie Street Chicago 44, Illinc's 


— — 


BUILD-UP POSTERS 


FOUR 


meee AAU AA SCENES It y 
€7 2) PICTURE RE 
+ POSTERS Black Cats eve 


2. Halloween 
Night you 
3. Halloween 
Games the 
4. Jack-0’- 
Lantern 


This set includes four scenes to build up into bril. 
liantly colorful, artistic posters. Heavy construction 
paper panels, 12 x 36 inches, plus colored papers— 
printed and keyed for cutting and pasting in position, 
60c postpaid. 

Also available: 


American Indian Picture Posters—GOc postpaid. 
History Poster Maps—Set No. 730—765c postpaid. 


Write for 88-page buying og 4 of over 3000 
TEACHING HELPS. Sent free on request. 


Beckley - Cardy Co. 








1634 INDIANA - CHICAGO 














! ff PROBLEM and IDEA 
i PORTFOLIOS 


‘3 Interesting, Stimulating. Shows 
in easy step-by-step form. 
4 No.1 Portfolio, Lower Grades 
No. 2 Portfolio, Upper Grades 
Per Portfolio, only $1.0 
! New Hallowe'en 
Unt, « Send today. 
Dept. I-18 











OREE ce. 


THE AMER 











HF AAS CARDS pi 








WITH SENDERS NAME 


Smartly Styled. Su; Val E body buys. Others & 
x SY ah Gentes. Bel “Nationally” Famous 21 Christmas 
sonere $1. Cos Se. me ints, yam. | Glitter, 


Religious xes. Gift raps, Eve orgeale 
21 Ass’t. and Sunshine Notes RI berg FREE” SAMP 
of ae Lines, No inves 


Start today. 
SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, 115 Fallen St. “Dept. 8-10, New York 8, L 





ry. b | 














\ 
QUALIFY FOR DEGREE Aa 
“BACHELOR OF MUSIC” to 
- IN SPARE TIME — 


«START NOW toon 


@ The only HOME Quer music school offering 

all courses leading to degree, Bachelor of Music, 

fers YOU the opportunity to make important at 
vancement in the —_ arts. Check courses ia 

which interested a coupon for FREE SAM & ,... 
PLE ILLUSTRATED LESSON AND BOOKLET. the 


0 Public School Music—Adv. ( History of Music @ tain 
O Ear Training and Sight Singing © Choral Cor indi 
ducting © Harmony © Advanced Composition 

DO Arranging © Piano 0 Normal Piano [) Voice thou 
0 Viclin © Cornet ( Trumpet () Saxophone that 
J: Clarinet 0) Guitar () Mandolin the 


oe 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY ff \-” 
Sulte U517, 765 Oakwood Bivd., Chicago 15 


Name. — 
Address........ ee 4 
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n position, 


postpaid. 
postpaid, 


3000 
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, Only 
50c Each 


10% Discount 


20% Discount 





Ten Copies or More 


Thirty Copies or More 


POSTPAID! 





YOULL THANK US FOR THESE 


ONG BOOKS WITHA PLAN 


THEY GUARANTEE RESULTS 











for the pupils. 


Easy for the Teacher—Fun for the Pupils 


These "SONG BOOKS WITH A PLAN" are more than song 
books. Each book is planned for the real business of teaching. 
The songs and exercises in the books have all been written for 
the express purpose of teaching specific skills, and the materials 
are so logically presented, that 'note-reading" becomes FUN 












Order These 
Song Books Today 
And Solve Your 























Music Teaching 


Problems 

























If you are one of the many teachers who must teach music 
even though you have no special training for the subject, 
you will find that these books will be as helpful to you as to 
the students. Without conscious effort on your part, your 












books. 


knowledge and skills will increase as you teach with these 


You may order any or all of these 
convenient order coupon below. The books are sent POST 
PAID. Order for your class at special discounts. 













lanned books, using the 
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Twe-Part 
Sight Reading Fun 


THREE-PART SIGHT BEADING 
SIGHT READING FUN TewasGapty 
were tae ye eee 


Se Ld 


roun-rPast 
SIGHT READING TUE 
wore te 
























































SING OR PLAY SIGHT READING FUN. (Unison-Treble). 

TWO-PART SIGHT READING FUN. (Soprano-Alto). 

THREE-PART SIGHT READING FUN. (Soprano, Soprano, Alto). 

S.A.B. SIGHT READING FUN. (Soprano, Alto and Bass). 

FOUR-PART SIGHT READING FUN. (Soprano, Alto, Tenor and Bass). 
SIGHT READING FUN FOR CHANCED VOICES. (Unison, two, three and 


four-part work). 


ARE YOU PICTURED HERE? 











An anxious parent once said that 
he would like to teach his child 
to walk but that there were so 
many beautiful places in life that 
he wanted his child to see, that 
he didn’t have the time. So, he 
carried his child to get him 
around more quickly. 











A school teacher once said that 
she would like to teach her stu- 
dents to read but that there were 
so many pieces of fine literature 
that she wanted them to become 
acquainted with, that she didn’t 
have the time. So she read to her 
students and had them memorize 
what she read. 


PLAIN TALK 











a 


A music teacher once said that 
she would like to teach her pupils 
to read notes but that there were 
so many beautiful songs that she 
wanted them to become acquaint- 
ed with, that she didn’t have the 
time. So she sang for her stu- 
dents and had them learn the 
songs by rote. 





Music education in the U. S. will never reach its proper level until we realize that the third figure above is no 
rg absurd than the first two. Our lack of realization of this most important fact is proven by the fact that most of 
: € music books in the schools today are little more than song collections. That the songs are presented for enter- 
‘ainment purposes rather than for the real business of teaching, is shown by the fact that there is very little planning 


indicated in the presentation of rhythmic, interval or other musical problems. 


As a result of the above condition, most upper grade students are unable to read or hold the simplest part even 


though they have been 


exposed to music throughout the grades. 


In making the above stron 


statement, we realize 


on in many schools there are a se!-ct group of students with a strong musical interest who are an exception to 
fairl stement. We contend, however, that until we teach almost every child in our schools to become at least a 
tly efficient note reader, we are cheating many children out of the opportunity of truly enjoying our choicest 


musical literature. 


Make your first step to better teaching by ordering a set of our “Sight Reading Fun” books today. 


HANDY FOLIO MUSIC COMPANY 


2821 N. 


9th ST., 


MILWAUKEE 6, 


WISCONSIN 


Use this convenient coupon and place your order today. 


FPS NSE OSES SSS Se ee oeeeoas” 









HANDY FOLIO MUSIC CO. 
2821 N. 9th St., Milwaukee 6, Wis. 


Please send Postpaid, your Song Books as indicated 
below for which | enclose $..................... 


viney copies "Sing or Play" copies "'S.A.B." 


sles copies "Two-Part" ......copies 'Four-Part" 


tional copies ''Three-Part" copies "Changed Voices’ 


PRICE EACH BOOK: 50¢. Ten copies or more, 10% dis- 
count; thirty copies or more, 20% discount. 


I - 
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ianujacdurers of the SPENCER - entific 


Baste INSTRUMENT 
FOR VISUAL TEACHING 


AUTHORITIES on visual education recom- 
mend this combination opaque and lantern 
slide projector as the fundamental audio- 
visual instrument. 


@ Material is readily available from magazines, 
newspapers, books, actual specimens etc. 
—at a cost or NO COST 
—without special preparation 
—without ordering from outside sources 
Adaptable to large or small groups 
Ideal for student participation and work projects 
Convertible to Sidefilun and microslides, with 
excellent results 


® 

eo 

* 

@ Permits a personal touch in teaching 

The Spencer VA Delineascope has held first place 


among — for many years. 
For complete information write Dept. X36. 


American § Optical 
Scientific deseument Division 
Buffalo 15, New York 


Va sbeuaents 

















an SHOViD , 


MUSIC” 


MALS MUSIC BOOK T 














A Delightfully Different Music Work Book 


A trip through the fundamentals of music with 
Mother Treble Clef and her little notes, is a fun, 
while you learn, adYenture. A simple and fasci- 
nating story method of presenting basic music to 
elementary pupils. The child will want to read the 
story of this delightful music family over and over 
again, and in doing so will learn and retain the 
fundamentals of music. 


Enjoy music success—in any class—with any program—at lowest cost 
Regular Ink: 1 to 10 copies—35c; 10 or more copies—30c each 


Hectograph Edition—$1.50 


Order Today—Be First With the Newest 


Hayes SCHOOL PUBLISHING Co. 


BIDDLE AVE 


ILKINSBURG, PA 








SOMETHING NEW AND DIFFERE 
IN MAIL ORDER GREETING CA 

eS oe greeting cards with special bronzing process 
All with simple greetings. 
CHRISTMAS Cards with or without scripture verses. 
Also assortment of ro4oy, Cards. Write for box 


om Bealies. fos, (Dept. tn) 


choiee white stock. 


°° Rertha Washingtor 


551 Boylston Str 
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HOW TO USE 
THE HANDWORK 
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(Continued from page 8) 


made, these colors can be used on the 
wise men’s clothes and on the trap- 
pings of their camels. 

Seeing the old-fashioned girl with 
the parasol, some children may wish 
to draw a modern girl with an um- 
brella of many colors, or a rainy-day 
scene with brilliant umbrellas. 

The girl fitted into the triangle 
may give others a similar idea. Be 
sure that the head, hands, dress, feet, 
or knees almost touch the corners and 
sides of the triangle. 

A bright child will attempt some- 
thing like the picture of the girl look- 
ing through a veil or thin hat brim. 
Children who try this will later draw 
a bride wearing a veil or someone in a 
transparent raincoat. 

Display this kind of work, because 
children get original ideas and are en- 
couraged by seeing what other chil- 
dren have done. 

The picture in the lower left cor- 
ner was drawn by a child whose lines 
are sure and who understands perspec- 
tive. 


a CHILDREN will enjoy making 
Indian pottery bowls like the 
ones on this page. 

Artistic results in color and shape 
can be achieved after a careful study 
of Indian art. Lessons of this type 
may be varied by letting the children 
design and color objects, using their 
own Creative ability in color and de- 
sign. The results will show the 
teacher whether the children really 
like art, how much they have learned 
in the study of Indian art, and how 
much creative ability they have. 

Children are encouraged by the 
creative work of others and will be- 
gin to design different shapes. If they 
want to make more Indian bowls, 
they should be urged to take home 
lumps of clay (it is not expensive), 
and books showing Indian designs so 
that in their spare time they can 
model bowls and jars. When the ob- 
jects are dry they can be sandpapered 
at home and brought to school. 


Page INSTEAD of cutting silhou- 

ettes, some children will enjoy 
painting the ship picture and experi- 
menting with colors. To some the 
ocean will be blue, to others blue with 
a purple or a green tint. Some will 
paint huge white waves. Others will 
mix blue or gray in the waves. 

Older children who draw Columbus 
pictures for history will want them 
to be accurate. In books and pic- 
tures they will check to find out 
about the clothing of the period, the 
shape of the ship, and the number of 
sails. 

After children have cut designs in 
circles they may like to cut some 
from squares, ovals, and rectangles. 

This paper-cutting experience will 
help them to make designs for clay 
tiles. The cut-paper designs may be 
laid over the clay, drawn around, and 
removed. Then the design is cut into 
the clay, leaving the background. 
For linoleum-block printing, cut- 
paper designs are better than designs 
made in pencil or crayon. 


To Make Your Classrooms 
—Lighter—Brighter 


—more pleasant to live in 


SELECT 


Thane) J0-\a: 
Lile Silé 


Lite Site is the ne lighter, 
brighter iikhoard on the 
refreshing, cool green side. 
See THE DIFFERENCE! 
Write today tor new HYLO.- 
PLATE Lite Site folder. In 
writing state your position 
and address Dept. 1-107 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


Chicago Heights 


Manutacturers Ilinois 











for TEACHING ART! 
THE NEW 


DOING BOOKS 


By Jessie Todd, Elem. School, U. of Chicago 
Ann Gale, Chicago Public Schools 
Book 1, Grades 1 and 2 
Book 2, Grades 3 and 4 
Book 3, Grades 5 and 6 
Book 4, Grades 7 and 8 
Price $.40 per book 
The Illustrated Teachers Manual provides 
definite help in organizing a series of les- 

sons on each unit. Price $1. 

NEW! PRACTICAL! INSPIRATIONAL! 
Order today. 

THOMAS RANDOLPH CO., Champaign, Ill. 














Sensational Offer ! 


CHRISTMAS 
CARDS 


a ene ( 
SEs 10195 
and Speco hg FA igtters 1 


CINCINNATI PENCIL CO. 


903 Broadway, Dept. Ti 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

















Complete solutions to ARITHMETIC 
problems in either loose leaf or 
pamphlet form are available 
to teachers. 


Write for price list. 
Address 


BERTRAM SCHOOL AIDS 
‘  @QBERLIN, KANSAS 











’ j r STORYCRAFTERS GUILD, 





HAVE YOU AN 


WRITING? 


APTITUDE FOR 


torycrafters Guild determines your 
ean ities with a FREE APTITUDE ye TEST, i 
teaches you fundamentals of ALL creative Yor 


> study current material editors have 
ublished, You learn how to write Stories, 

artic <s, Radio, » Moses. rope. es = “Filles 5 ° 

specialty writing of all kinds under 

rection of Frederick Palmer. EARN warice’s 130 

LEARN through Storycrafters Guild Manuscript 

eee Send for FREE APTITUDE 1 TEST today! 





Dose. T4 
$617 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 
Send FREE APTITUDE TEST and ‘details 
of Home- Study Course in Creative Writing. 


Mr. Mrs. Miss 
j ni —s 














Stote___— | 
Scemrmmnaitnes —— ora rr 














fer, 
the 


de. 


In 


107 8] 


ANY 


Ilinois 
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World Book Encyclopedia 


... because 9 out of 10 families report their 
children advance more rapidly with 


THE WORLD BOOK 


In a recent survey, parents all over the United States were asked 
whether their children had benefited from having THE WORLD 
BOOK. 88% said “Yes” —nearly 9 out of 10! They reported their 
children advanced more rapidly, got better grades, were more 
interested in school work. 

Now you can recommend THE WORLD BOOK with even 
greater confidence. For the completely new WORLD BOOK is 


finer than ever before in its 30-year history. Not merely a revision 
—it has been completely rebuilt from cover to cover. New page 
format and size; new, easy-to-read type; new printing plates 
throughout; new articles and pictures by the thousand; new and 
larger maps; new beautiful, durable bindings. Get your order in 
early! Demand still exceeds our printing capacity. The World 
Book Encyclopedia, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois, 


SCMAILAATA RSA eae 


Camplately eur Produced at a cost of more than $2,000,000! 
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whatever the subject... 


WP 


WHEN IN NEED OF 
EDUCATIONAL FILMSTRIPS 





_ torn 00 §.V.E. 


THE SCIENCES 


Biology 

Botany 

Chemistry 

Geology 

Mathematics 

Medical and Technical 
Meteorology 

Physics 

Zovlogy 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
Ceography 
History 
Sociology 
Sports 
‘Transportation 


THE ARTS 


Architecture 
Costumes 

Dances 

Design and Crafts 
Interiors 
Landscaping 
Literature 

Music 

Painting 
Sculpture 


Biographies 
Business 

Health 

Home Economics 
Industrial Arte 
Languages 
Literature 
Patriotism 
Penmanship 
Reading 

Religion 
Vocational Guidance 











@ In the S.V.E. library of educational filmstrips and slides 
you will find authentic, up-to-date visualization of any 
course in the modern school curriculum. The S.V.E. library 
is the finest and most complete of its kind in the world .. . 
contains more than 1500 35 mm, filmstrips and 20,000 
miniature (2” x 2”) slides. Subjects range from kindergarten 
stories to technical aid for advanced courses . . . all visualized 
under the supervision of outstanding educators. Additions 
to the S.V.E. filmstrip and slide library are being made 
constantly, and completed material is kept current. 


e S.V.E. filmstrips and slides are shown to greatest advan- 
tage with’S.V.E. projectors. There’s a model to meet every 


OR 2” x 2” 
SLIDES... 





need, The AAA Tri-Purpose projector 
illustrated here shows single- and dou- 
ble-frame filmstrips and 2” x 2” slides. 
Easy to thread, and easy to operate. 
Immediate delivery. 





Write today for informative S.V.E. 
filmstrip, slide, and projector cata- 
logs. Also, ask about the free spon- 
sored filmstrips. Address Dept.036Z 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
A Business Corporation 


100 East Ohio Street 


Chicago 11, Ill. 








AUTUMN 


Start the year with these workable and effective Art 
ideas, Back-to-School themes, Hallowe'en and Thanks- 


viving activities, l’osters, Blackboard Borders, Masks, 
Dolls, Costumes, and many other Seasonable Projects. 
Order now and prepare for a successful school year 
Postpaid for only $1.00. Art Activities Workshop, 
4226 Brookiyn Avenue, Seattle 5, Washington. 


CREATIVE ART ACTIVITIES 
492 BOOK co“ ARTCRA 


T 
Ez 
FOR CLASSWORK, 


meral OR CLASS WORK. AGM 


" cram, ete. ..- J 
a 10-4 












ART AIDS | PLAY 





| catalog, 


FOR SCHOOLS 
Easily Staged 
Patriotic, Holiday, all occasions. 
Described in beautiful F R E E 
Have it im your desk 


for reference. Write for it today. 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING 
Dept. N, 





co. 
1706 S. Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. 


Invitations - Announcements 

Wedd i ng 100 Engraved - $13.50 
including two envelop 

Write for Samples 100Imitation Engraved $5.00 


N. Ott Engraving Co., 1032 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














IF YOU CAN READ ENGLISH ———- 


YOU CAN LEARN MUSIC 
WITHOUT A TEACHER! 








NOTICE 


Please 


SIMPLE AS A-B-C 


Yet It's from the famous don’t confuse 





“Merry Widow Walt” | the U.S. School of 
$% _—— Music method with any 
3 Seas system of teaching mu- 
; * S. sic “by ear” or by 

S trick charts. Our 


method teaches you to 
play by actual notes 
—not by any trick or 
number system. 














(12) 


Thousands have learned to play this easy short- 
cut way right at home for a few cents a day. 


ES, if you can read English . . . and if you spend 


only a half hour a day following our clear instruc- 

tions . . . you, too, should soon be able to play sim- 
ple melodies. 

It’s grand fun learning music this amazing “Print 


Instead of long hours of tedious ex- 
lay real tunes by note, almost 
from the very start. fou go from simple melodies to 
more advanced pieces, And sooner than you ever dared 
hope you're thrilled to find that you can pick up 
almost any popular number and play it by note. 

And just think! You can study any instrument you 
like for only a few cents a day! That includes val- 
uable sheet music, printed instructions, diagrams, and 
our Personal Advisory Service. 

If interested send for our Booklet and “Print and 
Picture” Sample. See how easy it is to learn music 
this short-cut money-saving way. Check instrument 
ou want to play. fail coupon now! U. 8. School of 
fausic, 610 Brunswick Bidg., New York 10, N. Y. 


FREE PRINT AND PICTURE SAMPLE 


and Picture’ way. 
ercises, you learn to 





Iu. S. Schoo! of Music i 
610 Brunswick Bidg., New York 10, N. Y. l 
Please send me Free Booklet and Print and Picture Sample. 


1 would like to play instrument checked belew. 


. Mod s 
ee el ell 














| Piene Accordion Clannet Control fl 
i — Have You ? " 
Address ] 


City 


fae Gp ap an ae ae Gs > a on ee ee 
Save 2c—Stick Coupon on Penny Postcard 
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THE CHILDREN’S CORNER 


This department is devoted to verse written by children. 


Contributions must be 


submitted by you, as the teacher, with a letter stating the conditions under which th 
verse was written. Send only verse which you are sure is a pupil’s own work, pref. 
erably that which has been done at school. Verse written by the class as a whole jy 


also acceptable. 


Use a@ separate sheet for each poem and include the pupil’s name 


and grade, name and address of the school, and your name. We do not acknowledge 
or return contributions to this department. Send verse to: 


SCHOOL 


School is such a lot of fun 

From early morn till day is done. 
Reading, writing, spelling, 
Numbers, and music too, 

And drawing and coloring 

Are all so nice to do. 


Betry PuHaris, 2nd Grade 
Steerman School, Belington, W. Va. 
Vircinia AuviL, Teacher 


We liked this, and we’re glad that 
Betty finds school a pleasant place. 


BaBY BROTHER 


Baby Brother, small and new, 
How I love to romp with you! 
But Mother tells me every day, 
“You're not big enough to play.” 


Baby Brother, new and small, 
Can’t you play with me at all? 
For you are not yet one. 

Hurry, grow, and we'll have fun. 


GayYLeE Hux, 3rd Grade 
La Loma Feliz School, Santa Barbara, 
California 
ELEANOR L. CourTNeEy, Teacher 


Perhaps somebody else will write 
verses about a baby in the house. 
It’s a fine subject. 


HALLOWEEN Is HERE 


Halloween is here! 

Witches flying far and near, 

Goblins reading by jack-o’-lantern 
light 

Sitting on fence posts in the night. 
Jim Conkuin, 4th Grade 

Prairieview School, Battle Creek, 

Michigan 

MILDRED SHEPHERD, Teacher 


Would you ever have thought of 
this novel use for a jack-o’-lantern? 


AUTUMN 


In summer, all the birds sang. 

And all the beautiful bells rang. 
But now the leaves have turned to 

_ red, 
Or gone to sleep in a snug, warm bed. 
The cold wind whispers through the 
limbs, 
And the fading light of the long day 


dims. 

The pumpkins now are ripe and yel- 
low, 

And the apples are all soft and mel- 
low. 

Jack Frost has painted the windows 
white, 

While all around is the dark, dark 
night. 

The corn is hung in festoons on the 
wall, 


While the wise, old owl gives his 
lonesome call. 


Nancy CwHarwes, 5¢h Grade 
Public School, Erwin, Tenn. 
Nerie Harrison, Teacher 


It’s a good word picture, especially 
the second stanza. 


The Children’s Corner 
Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y, 


Tue Pumpkin 


There was once a little pumpkin 
Who did not want a light. 

He said the cats will see me 
And they will want to fight. 


He said you can light me 
But leave me in the house. 

I can play with the dog 
And the little gray mouse. 


The mouse will not chew 
And the dog will not bite. 
If I went outside the wind 
Might blow out my pretty light, 


CarROLyN Copy, 5¢h Grade 
Ord School, Glenn, Calif. 
Jess: L. Weems, Teacher 


It’s fun to make up a rhyme from 
the pumpkin’s point of view. Us 
your imagination and write one too. 


THe SqurreL 


Gather nuts, 
squirrel, 
And hide them high in a tree, 
For winter is coming and snow will 
be falling. 
And then no nuts can you see! 
‘Naomi Scnarer, 6¢h Grade 
Ludlow Rural School, Rinard Mills, 
Ohio 
Hazet YONALLY, Teacher 


gather nuts, little 


The rhythm is like the quick mo- 
tion of the squirrel which Naomi de- 
scribes. 


THe Marie TREE 


Beneath my bedroom window 
Stands a pretty maple tree. 

And sometimes in its branches 
A blue jay I can see. 


In summer the maple’s leaves are 
green. 
In autumn they are brown. 
This says that winter’s on its way 
And the leaves will tumble down. 


ANN CHaTHaAM, 6¢h Grade 
Trimble School, Cullman, Ala. 
Nona Wa ttace, Teacher 


We all enjoy maples. Can you put 
more color in the second stanza? 
“In autumn, _..... and brown.” 


HALLOWEEN 


Halloween is coming 

With all its grinning ghosts, 
Its little goblins, 

And most mysterious hosts; 


Witches with their big pointed hats; 
Strange shadows, 
And coal-black cats. 


Lanterns light up the eerie scene, 
*Cause around the corner 
Is Halloween. 


Jacx Harrison, 6¢h Grade 
Lakeside School, Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Lois Briwcers, Teacher 


Jack makes us see a series of pic- 
tures. It’s good to be able to pick 
the right adjectives. 





- 








mt Use this easy Quiz to teach your students 


ty pref. 








































vhole js * f 
s 
z the important facts about Oatmeal ! 
» NY, 
\ . DO YOU KNOW WHY ELEMENTS FOUND IN 
AMERICA’S FAVORITE BREAKFAST FOOD HELP 
YOU RUN FAST, THINK FAST, GROW FAST? 
R Check the right answers (read carefully—maybe more than one is right) then add up your scoré. 
\ \ What is Quaker Oats? What does protein, found in 
fl \ Quaker Oats, do for you? 
( 1 A natural whole grain? 
light. ON t a ae ee CJ 1 Help you grow? 
d : \ . . 
de | ( [] 2 A grain with bran and germ removed? CT] 2 Help make you strong? 
' from \ 4) [] 3 A grain that's all ground up? [] 3 Help give you pep? ° 
~ Use 
2 too. Give yourself a score of 10 if you checked No. 1. Quaker If you checked all 3 answers, you really know your oats. 
Oats is a natural, complete whole-grain cereal. The oat ban "kas oe oe ne ve Sr een so 
germ itself and all of the important nutritional elements, aie a si pot Helps inh sow tissues ead 
little mineral and vitamins are retained. Only the hulls are re- repair worn tissues. And remember, whole-grain oat- 
‘ moved in processing. meal gives you more protein than other cereals. 
w will 
see! 
de " Why is Vitamin B,, found in Quaker Oats, The Iron in Quaker Oats helps give you 
Mills, called the “spark-plug” vitamin? 
[] 1 Rosy cheeks? 
1 It helps turn food into energy? 
asl OU . . [] 2 Rich red blood? 
mi de- \ [] 2 It comes from light radiation? 0 3 preckiee? 
reckles 
[] 3 It helps make you mentally alert? 
. Here the right answers are No. 1 and No. 2. Eating foods 
No. 1 and No. 3 are the answers you should have checked that ~~ e iron = help give hago ee my 8 
here. The Vitamin B, in Quaker Oats puts the fuel foods want... keep you from getting pale and tired. Your body 
you eat to work. It helps increase your vitality, your mental uses this “key” mineral to build new, rich red blood cells 
alertness — Of all natural cereals, the best source of to feed body tissues and make you healthy and strong. 
“spark-plug” Vitamin B, is a delicious bowl of creamy You get more Food Iron in Oatmeal than in any other 
es are Quaker Oats. natural cereal. 
way 
down. You need the Food Energy in Quaker Oats for: 
ude Quaker Oats and Mother's 
[] 1 Power in your muscles to run, jump, swim? Oats are the same 
ou put [] 2 Fuel for your body? 
stanza? 
act [] 3 Digesting your food quickly? 
Another 20 points for you, if you checked No. 1 and No. 
2. Food Energy found in Quaker Oats supplies the fuel WY 
your body burns when you run, play, think, walk—even SY gx ses 
breathe. It helps put more power behind your muscles ) ’\ SRG? / be 
1 hats so they work better for you. No other cereal gives you as Up CK On = 
ats; much Food-Energy as oatmeal. So wouldn’t it be pretty 2?) UtT; ©) Lie ppy 
wise for you to eat this good-tasting, good-for-you Quaker ATs CAINS P ., 
Oo ery morning? “Sea. 
- ats every £ nnd 
de 
: ui ig 
of pic 
0 pick 


The World's Best-Tasting Breakfast Food 
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OCTOBER 5-11 is Fire Prevention Week 
—an opportune time for your pupils to 
help stop heavy loss of life and property 
suffered each year in the U. S. through 


fire. ~~ 


A MODERN ABACUS is one of the ma- 
nipulative devices in the series, NUMBER 
AS THE CuiLp Sggs It. These devices 
are for supplementary use with any 
series of arithmetic textbooks. 

ad 


GOVERNMENT owned: one acre out of 
every five in the nation. Partial break- 
down shows that Federal ownership in- 
— 87% of Nevada; 82% of Ari- 
ona; 72% of Utah; 67% of Idaho; and 

46% of California. 

i i 
ARCTIC regions are making good use of 
the airplane. They have 47 airports and 
landing fields. You can learn many air- 
age facts as interesting as this one from 
the new fourth grade geography, NEIGH- 
BoRS AROUND THE WORLD. 

“ss 


“CANNED” life insurance. Before you 
board your plane at the airport, you 
drop a quarter in an “insurograph,” 
write a few essential details and, presto, 
the machine yields a $5000 policy. 
a i te) 
GIGANTIC presses in five major cities 
are running two shifts to bring you Tue 
Winston Dictionary, Copyright 1947, 
in editions for all school needs. 
Or 


POSTAGE Increase Bill is dormant now; 

but it behooves teachers to be ever alert. 

Additional postage on books would be 

staggering, were the bill to become a law. 
aw 


ROLL call—Beard, Brooke, Browning, 
Byron, Dana, Day, deMaupassant, Dick- 
ens, Dumas, Hall, Holmes, Hugo, etc., 
etc.—ail are “present” in TrREAsuREs, 
ninth grade book of ADVENTURES IN 
Reapine Series. 

mar 


LIGHTNING does strike twice in the same 
place and yes, sometimes eighty-six times 
as in the case of the flagpole of the Em- 
pire State Building over a period of 
ten years. wane 


HAVE you seen the brand new Winston 
Epvuctionat List for Fall, 1947? If not, 
write for free copy to WINSTON FLASHEs. 


Or 


WANT to spare yourself hours of unnecessary 
work on assignments, Activities and tests? 
Try using Winston Worksooxs—they ful- 
fill objectives of both novice and experienced 


teachers. 
ss 


PHILADELPHIA —September 17, 160th an- 
niversary of the signing of the Constitution — 
marked the starting point of the 8-car, red- 
white-and-blue “Freedom Train’’ carrying 
precious documents of American history to all 
sections of the U. S. The new Winston book, 
FicutinG For Freepom, provides permanent 
reference to these documents. Watch for the 
“Freedom Train” in your state; take your 
pupils to visit it; buy Fientine For Free- 
pom for your school. 


PHILADELPHIA 7 


AGO 5 ATLANTA 





ANGELES 15 
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TO OUR 
CONTRIBUTORS 


Tue Instructor has always been 
a friend to whom a teacher could go 
for help and advice and with whom 
she could share her teaching experi- 
ences. Many teachers, upon complet- 
ing a successful piece of work in the 
classroom, submit a description of it 
to THe Instructor. Perhaps you 
don’t know exactly how to go about 
it. Here are a number of points to 
keep in mind. 


How to Suspmir MATERIAL 
To THe INsTRUCTOR 


A manuscript should be typewrit- 
ten double-spaced on plain white pa- 
per, 844” x 11”, on one side only. 
A carbon copy of each manuscript 
should be retained by the author. 

Put your name and address on the 
first page. (A woman should indi- 
cate whether she is Miss or Mrs., and 
use her own given name.) State 
your teaching position, including the 
grade or subject you teach, and the 
name and location of the school. 
Add the number of words in your 
manuscript if it is an article, a unit, 
a story, or a play. 

If you used research material in 
preparing your manuscript, give the 
exact sources of your information. 

If you have photographs, or sam- 
ples of work done by the pupils, send 
them with your manuscript, protect- 
ed by stiff cardboard. Put your name 
and address on the back of each item. 

Submit all seasonal manuscripts at 
least five months in advance of the 
month for which the material is suit- 
able (by November first for the 
April issue, for example). 

Address your contribution to THE 
Instructor, Editorial Department, 
Dansville, N.Y., and mail with post- 
age fully prepaid. Enclose an ad- 
dressed envelope bearing sufficient 
postage for the return of your manu- 
script in case it is not accepted. 

Before submitting contributions to 
“Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club,” 
“Let’s Laugh,” and “The Children’s 
Corner,” refer to the specific direc- 
tions given in those departments. 

Obviously, the bulk of our mate- 
rial is contributed by persons in the 
educational field. We welcome sto- 
ries and plays from other sources, 
however, if they are suitable for use 
in elementary schools. We are not 
purchasing original verse at present. 


Tue Eprror’s Swe oF It 


A manuscript should never be in 
the hands of more than one editor at 
a time. If an author wishes to send 
his manuscript to a second editor, he 
should write to the first editor to in- 
quire whether his manuscript is being 
considered for immediate publication. 
He should state that, if it is not, he 
wishes to have it returned. He should 
then wait for a reply before submit- 
ting a copy elsewhere. 

We pay for all material we use 
(except “The Children’s Corner”), 
but cannot, of course, quote prices 
nor promise acceptance before we 
have examined the material. 

It is impossible for us to comment 
upon the contributions we receive, 
but each one is carefully considered. 
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$1,.000° 


TRAVEL 
CONTEST 


Featuring 
Vacation Experiences 


Clases Octoler 15th! 


THs IS LAST CALL for Tue Instrucror’s 1947 Contest—an 

opportunity you must not miss! Note the attractive prizes, 
listed below. The story of that wonderful trip you had this past 
summer, if chosen for publication, will start hundreds of other 
teachers planning. 

You can qualify if you are a teacher in active service (or sub- 
ject to call as a substitute), a school librarian, school administrator 
or supervisor. Your travel may have been by train, bus, ship, 
plane, or private automobile—or by a combination of these. 

To enter the Contest, simply fill out and send the Entry Blank, 
being careful to write plainly. We will mail you a copy of the 
Rules, with Cover Sheet for your Contest manuscript. 

Clip and mail the Entry Blank NOW—pasted on a postcard 
or under first-class postage in an envelope. On page 78 you will 


find an Entry Blank for a friend, and others can be had for the 


asking. 
Yb CASH PRIZES 












TOTALING 81.000 
> ESE ee $ 300.00 
Second Prize..................... DEE 200.00 
Zee Priee...................... 100.00 
III cs nccnidcinninniiciiiilinias 75.00 
Se 50.00 
EEE eer 25.00 
10 Prizes of $10.00 each oa 100.00 
30 Prizes of $5.00 each.............. 150.00 

$1,000.00 


THE INSTRUCTOR is an Associate Member of the 
National Association of Travel Officiais (NATO) 


EEE 


‘ENTRY BLANK-— 1947 TRAVEL CONTEST | 


TRAVEL EDITOR, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 10-47 | 


I have been to... 
on a vacation trip this : year > anil would like to know more abou | your 
$1,000.00 Travel Contest, which closes October 15. Please send me the 
Rules, with a Cover Sheet for the Travel Letter which I plan to write. 





My Name is (If Mrs., so state) . sanded 
Street or R.D. . , ‘ oni ecuinciddiemamaaniial 


P.O. G Zone . . - , . State 


Please send additional copies of your announcement to the following teacher friends: 


NAME ADDRESS 
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LET’S LAUGH 


the bright remarks that children make 
gre a source of pleasure to all of us. 
Do you know an amusing one? Send it 
io us, and, if it is published, we will 
pay you one dollar. All items should 
he typed or written in ink. Be sure to 
sign your own first name. Address: 
Tue Instructor, Let’s Laugh Depart- 
ment, Dansville, N.Y. Contributions 
for this column cannot be acknowledged 
nor can they be returned if we are un- 
able to use them. 


When little Hans’s grandmother 
asked him how he liked going to 
school, he replied, “I like school fine, 
but I don’t like my teacher.” 

“Why is that, Hans?” 

“Because she is always telling us 
to keep quiet but she never stops 
talking herself.” 

SISTER Mary PETRONA 
Maryknoll, New York 


The little girls of the neighbor- 
hood had been comparing their ages. 
“Mother,” asked Myrtle later, “how 
does it happen that all the other girls 
my age are nine or ten years old and 
I am only eight?” 

Joyce STARK 
Cisne, Illinois 


On the geography bulletin board 
I posted a picture of a tree at the 
timberline in the Rockies. It was 
gnarled and bent almost at right an- 
gles by the wind. One of the little 
girls looked at it and said, “That one 
certainly didn’t stand up straight 
when it was young.” 

EsTHER H. Dawson 
Tarentum, Pennsylvania 


After moving into a new home, 
Judy overheard her mother say, “I 
wish we didn’t have softwood floors.” 

Judy responded, “Well, the floor 
felt pretty hard when I fell and 
bumped my head on it!” 

MARGgRET HOLst 
Red Wing, Minnesota 


My father wished a couple, whom 
he had just married, a happy journey 
over the sea of matrimony. Several 
minutes later my little brother asked, 
“Mother, where is the sea of maca- 
roni?”” . 

Mary Jo PLYMALE 
Huntington, West Virginia 


Eight-year-old Johnnie told his 
teacher, “I won’t be at school for 
two weeks. My mother will be away 
and I am going to visit my sister-in- 
law, Margie.” 

“Oh,” said the teacher, “I thought 
Margie was your sister.” 

“Well,” replied Johnnie, “she was, 
but she’s married now!” 

MaBteE E. GrirFin 
Salem, Oregon 


When my second-graders visited the 
post office, as a social-studies activ- 
ity, they were much intrigued by the 
expression, “pigeonholes,” which they 
had never heard. The next day, dur- 
ing the composition of a class story 
on our trip, one child contributed the 
following sentence: The mail clerk 
sorted the letters and put each one in 
the right birdcage. 7 

A.Ice M. Corson 
Newton, Massachusetts 




























Little Billy was looking at his par- In history class, I inquired, “Can 
ents’ wedding picture. He turned anyone tell me who Joan of Arc 
to his mother and said, “You were was?” After a moment of silence, a 
new then, weren’t you, Mother?” hand went up and a small boy said, 

BERNICE BeTscH “She must have been Noah’s wife!” 
Grand Forks, North Dakota MarGARET BUTLER 


Vandalia, Missouri 
Our dessert was gelatin which had 





been whipped with an egg beater. My small niece Carole interrupted 
After Betty had finished her meat my reading to inquire, “Auntie, is the 
and vegetables, she said, “Now I’m man in the moon Mother Earth’s 
ready for the bubbles, please.” husband?” 

Amy J. Kinc Vera PALATE 

Clifton, Colorado Brooklyn, New York 











NOW you can draw upon world wide resources 
for the finest recreational, educational, and religious 
films. 


United World lists among its motion pictures the un- 
paralleled catalogue of: 
the former BELL & HOWELL FILMOSOUND LIBRARY 
UNIVERSAL-INTERNATIONAL PICTURES 
J. ARTHUR RANK °* G. B. INSTRUCTIONAL 
RELIGIOUS FILMS LTD. 
and a host of other film producers. 


PLUS NEW PRODUCTION to meet every 

















need revealed by the expanding use of film in 


RECREATION 
EDUCATION 
CHURCH AND COMMUNITY 
Our Dealer Representatives throughout the country 


stand ready to serve every entertainment, instruc- 
tional, church, community or personal film need. 





SEND Ti IS COUPON IN TODAY FOR FURTHER INFORMATION! 


yOne windy washday my three- 
year-old niece was playing in the 
yard. Her mother had just finished 
hanging out the clothes, including 
some suits of men’s underwear. They 
were billowing and flapping in the 
wind. Cheryl watched them for a 
while; then rushed into the house 
calling excitedly, “Look, Mommy, 
the wind is wearing Daddy’s under- 
wear!” 
Marvis V. OLsoNn 
Dodsland, Saskatchewan, Canada 
(Continued on page 16) 








Current l6mm 


Files Hotes 


Here are just a few of the great variety 
of titles and topics available for you 
through the all-inclusive resources of 
United World Films: 


THE SEVENTH VEIL 
Outstanding psycho- 
logical drama starring 
James Masog with 
Ann Todd and featur- 
ing the music of the 
London Philharmonic 

i Orchestra. Ninety-three minutes. 
| Rental, one day $20. 

x *« * 
LIFE CYCLE OF A FLY. 
Julian Huxley’s fa- 
mous _ instructional 
film, cut to ten min- 
utes and provided 
with new sound track 
for American high 
school and junior college biology study. 
Sale, $45; rental, $1.50 for one day, $2.25 
three days, $3 per week. 
x * ® 
as THE HOME. First of 
i % series of five black- 

“* gnd-white sound films 
a of on life in’ Palestine 
b 5 “2,000 Years Ago” 
: ' each approximately 
L *~ Ba. |... twenty minutes. Su- 
perb non-denominational instructional film, 
usable by all faiths and by schools. Rental 
$6 per day. Longer lease terms on applica- 
tion. 
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x * * > 


TEDDY BEARS AT PLAY. Most popular 
of all short films for aig 
young children. Live 
koala bears gambol to 
gay strains of catchy, 
singable song. Five 
minutes, black-and- 
white, sound. Sale price, $15. 

















UNITED WORLD FILMS, INC. 


445 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 








UNITED WORLD FILMS INC. © 445 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


! am Interested in the following films 
Recreational [] Educational [} Religious [J 
NAME .ccccccccccvccccccccccccccccceeenee 


POSITION Cee HOHE EHH HEE HEHE SEHEEES 
ORGANIZATION COCO e EHH eH HeEHEEEOE 
il seberessencasacee ZONE... STATE. ..00e 


We use: [) 16mm Sound, [) Silent, [) 8mm. 1-10 
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UNIFORM 
ILLUMINATION 


NO SPECULAR 
> REFLECTION 


QUICKLY SET 
P uP FOR USE 


Write ror particucars 


WELCH ALLYN Inc. 
AUBURN, N. Y. 
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PRACTICAL HELPS 
FOR TEACHERS 


And for Superintendents and Super- 
visors responsible for administering 
educational Programs for Children— 
Nursery School through Intermediate. 


Portfolio for Intermediate Teachers—In- 
cludes grouping, social studies, reading, 
science, arithmetic. 1947, 12 four-page 
leaflets, Price ee, 
{9 Portfolio for Primary Teachers—Includes 
recording and reporting growth, beginning 
reading, the work period, discipline, etc. 
1945. 12 four-page leaflets. Price 50c 
(0 Portfolio for Kindergarten Teachers— 
«Includes program, what the four's and five's 
are like, the rest period, dramatic play, etc. 
1945. 12 four-page leaflets. Price 50c 
(C0 Portfolio for Nursery School Teachers— 
Includes program, guidance of play, records. 
1945. 12 four-page leaflets. Price 50c 
(0 Portfolio on Materials for Work and 


Play—Discusses such materials as clay, 
blocks, puppets, tools, science materials; 
gives recipes for some supplies. 1945, 12 
four-page leaflets. Price 50c 


(0 SPECIAL PRICE for all of above......$2 
This Offer Expires Nov. 15, 1947 








Mark the bulletins you wish, clip this ad 
and send it with your remittance to 


ASSOCIATION FOR 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 


1201 16th St., N.W., Room 301 Washington 6, D. C. 




















LOOK! TEACHER SAVER! 


Tehindi Art—indian Lore. 26 Fascinating Museum 
Sketches ready to mimeograph. $2.50 postpaid. Marjorie 
H. Smith, Spri¢gs Kennels, Bloomington, Ind. R.R. No. 2. 
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LET’S LAUGH 


(Continued from page 15) 


During the football season my sis- 
ter took her small daughter to her 
first game. All during the first half 
Virginia was very quiet. She enjoyed 
the activities between halves, but 
when the players started to come out 
on the field for the second half, she 
commented, “Oh, Mother, there come 
those boys that are always fighting.” 

J. B. PENA 
Del Rio, Texas 


In my second grade, the children 


‘often lose pencils, gloves, and other 


items, which we generally find be- 
fore the end of the day. We now 
have a little saying, “Nothing is lost; 
it’s just mislaid.” 

Yesterday, little Dorothy came to 
me in tears. Her mother had given 
her a quarter to buy some apples on 
the way home from school, and she 
had lost it. We searched on the stairs 
and in the schoolyard. At last, after 
some time, Dorothy came to me with 
a beaming face and said: “My quar- 
ter wasn't lost; it was just delayed. 
Here it is in my glove.” 

JENNIE MEWHINNEY 
College Point, New York 


Margy Lou, aged four years, was 
visiting in the country. When her 
cousin Glenn came into the house 
with a pail of warm foaming milk, 
he asked her whether she would like 
a glassful to drink. 

“No, thank you,” 
don’t like soap.” 

Tre_us Den HERDER 
Sioux Center, Iowa 


she replied, “I 


My three-year-old grandson was 
taking his first trip up Kern Canyon 
near Bakersfield, California. Along 
the sides of the road are many rocks 
that look as though they might fall 
down any minute. Noticing these, 
Tommy said, “Daddy, are those rocks 
tucked in tight?” 

Aspire G. DickEy 
Bakersfield, California 


One very foggy morning, Arlene, 

a first-grade pupil, stepped out the 
door ready to go to school; but sud- 
denly she came back into the kitchen. 
“Mother,” she asked indignantly, “do 
I have to go to school in that cold 
steam?” 

Carot McGraTH 

New Richland, Minnesota 


Discussing a trip to San Pedro 
Harbor, during which the children in 
the fourth grade had an opportunity 
to notice various types of trains mov- 
ing by, the teacher asked, “What do 
we mean by a railroad junction?” 

Nancy volunteered, “That’s where 
the trains throw off their junk.” 

Auice E. Brown 
Willowbrook, California 


My small niece attended a wed- 
ding with her parents. After the 
ceremony, the child remarked, “When 
I get married, I'm only going to in- 
vite married ladies to my wedding.” 

When she was asked why, she re- 
plied, “Because then I won't have to 
throw away my bouquet.” 

° FraNk E. Kieran 
Brooklyn, New York 
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Here They Are... The Great 
ART MASTERPIECES 





























the Farm—Troyo: 
The Sackville Children— 
Shoeing the Bay Mare—Lan Y 
The Str Reawberry” Giri——Reynolds. 


PORTFOLIO 3 


jo 
be 
the Lark——Breton.. 
Spinner—Maes 

PORTFOLIO & 
The Angelus—Millet 


The Pan 


The Song of 
The 


By the River—ierolle.................. 
Fog Ne ee yn ed scieemmmmiansenseees 
Harp of the Winds—Martin 
itinerant Candy Vender—Bium........ 
Madonna of the Ma: icat—Botiicei 
Peneicze Boothby—Reynolds 
The Pictograph—Alexander 


The Re.urn of the 
Sir Galahad—Wat 


PORTFOLIO : 


-— jpemtilibemonecenees 





Grease Home the pammeanstell Rccemn 


er—Lerolle 
Deer in the Forest, Twilight——Bonheur 





5 
Slterime Going te Church—Boughton. 
§ 


in full color 


available now in 8... 
“age-level” graded groups 


Especially adapted for elementary schools, 
these “GREAT PICTURES EVERYONE 
SHOULD KNOW" include the. subjects 
most often listed in state and city courses 
of study. The prints are each mounted on 
a heavy mat, 9%” x 12%”, and enclosed 
ina folder of heavy art paper. The folder 
carries the story of the painting, a biog- 
raphy of the artist, questions to ask the 
pupils, and suggestions for further use of 
the prints. 




















No. PORTFOLIO 2 No. 
92 Age of iInnocence—Reynolds........... — 
14 The Belated hig Hunt, dtaisinaieinemensnens 74 
- gg A Boy with a Rabbit—Raeburn_... 22 

_ 7g A Distinguished Member of the Humane 
4 Society J 95 
34 The Escaped Cow—Dupre 76 
400 The Helping Hand—Renouf 16 
-. 31 A Holiday—Potthast ............ 97 
- gg Madonna of the Chair—Raph . 18 
' 24 The Hooch... . 29 
98 The Torn Hat—Sully............................ 2 
a6 The Water M  .) ee 77 
The Windmi ysdael 11 

No. 

= PORTFOLIO 4 No. 
wos Autumn—Mau ~ a eenceenescossscesncasaseasoserse 39 
83 The. Balloon—Dupre  .....................-- 5 
75 Carnation, ty Ciy, Rose—Sargent 96 
42 The Gleaners—Millet ...................----- 40 
pL Infanta Maria _ Velasquez..... 62 














Avenue at M 
T 


Leutze 














. 88 Sistine Madonna (Detail)——Raphael.... 25 
94 lemn Pledge, Taos indians—Ufer...... 63 
7 I iui ciaitihaide teen cuesten 15 
we & ‘a0s Indian Roasting Corn—Couse........ 9 
No The Vailey Far ED cococesaseusees 58 
52 PORTFOLIO 6 No. 
87 The Boyhood of Raleigh—WMillals 20 
6 Christopher Seaee—Se Piombo 59 
ur 3 The Codk—Chardin .................. 19 
41 Fairy Taies—Shannon ..... . 90 
“" 45 The Horse Fair—Bonheur 27 
93 en, RR 65 
ii 30 Madonna dei Gran’ tort hael.. 61 
86 The Market Cart—Gain . 70 
“69 Mill a. wiehtnaenins .. 68 
““* Sq‘ Northeaster-—Homer ......... - 81 
= ane “ironsides’"—Johinson.. a 
~- 13 Whistling Boy—Duveneck ............---.---- 72 
No. 
PORTFOLIO 8 No. 
The Artist’s Mother—Whistler.............. 44 
Children of the a 
Dance of the ee. 
Erasmus— 
The neg I ee 
The Grand I, 
The Lookout—*All’s Well’’—Homer.... 
Madonna of the — a. dain 82 
Mona Lisa—Da_Vinci.. . 49 
Portrait of the Artist——Rembrandi... a 
peas through the Trees—Corot 4 





24 Syndise of the Cloth Guild—Rembrandt $0 





GREAT PICTURES EVERYONE SHOULD KNOW are attractively pack- 
aged in cloth-bound portfolios for each of the eight —e groups. 


Each group contains 12 or 13 prints. 


Individual grade- 
level portfolios ) 4 
as listed above 
snatineinsiasiniotsaiil each 
Miniatures | cent each, assor 
100 miniatures, | of each, po 


F. A. OWEN 


Order portfolios by number. 


All 8 portfolios 


for grades 1-8 $ 
(100 pictures) 
.__........ complete 


ted as desired. Minimum order, 50 cents. 
stpaid, $1.00. 


PUBLISHING CO. 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 














TEACH 


28 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


ERS AGENCY 


ters. Our service is nation wide. 


Everyone knows how great is the need for 
teachers in every classification of education. 
Each executive in order to help the students in 
charge is seeking opportunity to give advancement © 
teachers. Through our offices so many outstanding 
portunities are presented to teachers and administré 
Member N.A.T.A 








oN SL ae 
ROCKY I97T- TEACHERS 


AGENCY 


410 U.S Nat Bann BLOG Denver COLO 





100's OF TEACHERS NEEDED for good 
positions entire West including Calif., 
Ore. FREE ENROLLMENT. Largest in 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mar. 


M. N.A.TA 


paying 
Wash. 
Wes!. 











for information. Me 


AGENCY 


a 188 





Agencies: 535 Fifth 

HOME 

2s «. ~~ New York City + 
ICAGO 





A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 58 YEARS 


Colleges, Secondary and 
ALBERT El tary Po ear fe! i 
TEACHERS candidates in demand. Send 


N.A.T. A. Corresponding 


4 Building, Spokane, Wash. 


mber 


Ave., 


Hyde 
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t WORLD CHRISTMAS Ready in time for your SS 
| AND. CHANUKAN BOOK WEEK Program 







FESTIVAL «..November 16-22 


7 ca December 15, 1947 
— Sp e . io of American girls and 
boys will help to bring yuletide 
happiness to children in other coun- 
tries this year, through World Festi- 
O T vals for Friendship, Inc. Would your 
pupils, too, like to have friends in 
other countries? If you are seeking 
an agency through which the chil- 
dren under your care can learn that 
it is truly more blessed to give than 


to receive, you may want to join in 
bE | R T the World Christmas and Chanukah 
Festival which this organization is 


sponsoring. 


The World Christmas and Chanu- 
G R A D E kah Festival is now to be celebrated 
for the third year. In 1945 and 


1946, a total of 500,000 gifts were 


sent to children in fifteen different 
countries. It is hoped that this op- 
portunity for promoting world fel- 


lowship will so appeal to American 
girls and boys that their gifts this 


year will amount to a million or 
even more. 
Following is a list of suitable gifts 
L for elementary-school pupils to send: 
iw stuffed and wooden animals, water 


colors and books, picture books, toys, 
games, dolls, scarves, caps, stockings, 
slippers, gloves, mittens, hard candy, | 
chewing gum, picture post cards, | 


plastic clay, crayons, and small In- | 
dian souvenirs. 
Each gift should be wrapped indi- 


vidually and labeled on the outside 
for a girl or for a boy, together 
with the age of child the gift is 
. meant for. A friendly letter (giv- 
for OO ing name and address of donor in 
full) should be enclosed. Pack the 
only individually wrapped gifts together 
and send by freight to the warehouse 
of World Festivals for Friendship, 
Inc., 35 East 35th Street, New York 
16, N.Y. Ship as early as possible; 
| | 4% Large p packages must reach the New York 
} (84 x II) ag Th warehouse by October 31. 


When the parcel is sent, write a 





As many as you need for all 
ydur pupils...yours for the 
asking. 


Last year more than 36,000 teach- 
ers gave out more than four million 
Old Nick BOOKMARKS ... during 
Book Week, and all through the 
school year. 


And hundreds of you took time 
from your busy days to write us 
some of the nicest letters we've ever 
received. “The children were de- 
lighted,” you said. “Loved them”... 
“We liked the tie-in with Book Week” 
... Educational and attractive”... 
“Saved many a page from injury” ..: 
and so on. 


Now the new 1947 Bookmarks are 
ready for you... and you'll like 
them equally well! They're printed 
in four brilliant colors. They feature 
the 1947 Book Week subject. They 
come to you in a series of three de- 
signs that children will love. And 
most important . . . their use actually 
protects valuable school books and 
helps your pupils develop better 
habits in the care of books. 



































a . : letter to the office of World Festivals 
Packed with Practical for Friendship, Inc., 2 West 45th for your supply of 
Ideas and Suggestions | Street, Suite 1401, New York 19, FRE: 
. N.Y., enclosing a check or money 
, 5 order amounting to ten cents for each 
a yond sc sosaseseee- $ .20 pound of your parcel’s weight, to help BOOKMARKS 
olidays and Playdays..__.. .20 || defray shipping costs overseas; other- ° > 
Children of Many Lands... .20 bev nnd gifts — not be _ mail this coupon 
 * 2a _ 20 || Tell how many gifts you are sending 
eens TODAY! 
We Learn to Read... .25 || Your gifts may be sent to a spe-| OLD NICKa«dBIT-O-HONEY 
Playing with Numbers... .25 cific liberated nation if you choose. Saint Louis, Missouri 
——- We Work with Numbers... .25 Pack all gifts going to one country 
eed fe Health and Safety........... 25 || in one box, and mark that box ac- — ee 


ents in bis —— | cordingly. Boxes not marked will be * P - 
att [}| Regular Postpaid Value_$2.05 || SOrainsly, Boxes nox marked will be |g GQUPON: mail to OLD NICK, 1501 Locust, St.Louis 3,Mo. & 








vie Through a special arrangement, the a : . - 
___ | * This offer is limited to one | children who are being cared for by | | Kindly send me enough Free Bookmarks, with the compli- 7 
. United Nations Appeal for Children | J A 

payi set toa teacher at this will be guests at the World Christmas | ments of Old Nick, for_........- students. Grade taught.._._. $ 
pee very special price. and Chanukah Festival and will be ‘ a 
LATA re those who receive the gifts. i g 
Just pin $1.00 bill to All _ ne ee nigh ' THIRD <nnenecconnncccneeeenonconcovocccesensonnennnencencacsecnsooosotnits z 

: . : same day, December 15, in more than 
this ad. and mail to: | fourteen countries. a OLE: A, TE OI ET - 
THR CONTINENTAL PRESS The children who send in the first | J 5 
one hundred thousand gifts will re- a 
ceive Christmas cards from European ' City-..----------------------------------- Zone- - - - -- State---------------- y 
H i b | children. No one can say what worth Z ry 

a (PLEASE PRINT PLAINLY) 
artis urg, P a. while correspondence may be prompt- 


(Offer limited to residents of Continental United States} 
BR RR SSSR SR BSS RSS Be «& 











a 


| ed by the letters attached to the gifts. 
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Your youngsters will Learn 
that Learning itself is fun with 


S8  New BRITANNICA JUNIOR! 


ENLARGED TO 15 BIG VOLUMES! 


At last... an authoritative reference set that excites curiosity while satis- 


fying it... that inspires while it informs ... and that turns facts irto fun! 


When you see the new “M Printing” of Britannica Junior, inspect it critically through the 
eyes of your elementary school pupils. It was edited solely for them... to give them infor- 


mation in a form that they can absorb and in a way that’s completely absorbing. 


Start with the famous “Ready Reference” Index in Volume 1 and examine all fifteen 
volumes of new, enlarged Britannica Junior. Notice the lavish use of color throughout 
.. the many illustrations ... the large, legible type. Check the vocabulary, the skillfully ® 


simplified sentence structure and screened content. You'll quickly realize that new Britan- 


EDITED FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL USE! 








nica Junior is truly ““The Boys’ and Girls’ Encyclopaedia” . . . the reference set that makes 


elementary school learning and teaching fun. Send the coupon for full information today. 
















The type in new Britannica Junior mre 
was carefully selected for your OF PICTURES 


elementary school pupils MANY IN 
FULL COLOR! 


This larger, more legible type is used throughout 
new Britannica Junior. It was chosen after thor- 
ough tests with 800 pupils in three elementary 
schools. Extra size and extra spacing between 
lines assure the easier, smoother reading that 
means better understanding in less time. 





LARGE LEGIBLE TYPE THROUGHOUT! 


-LO 
ct Ds 


<2 ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, INC. 


20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


3 EN c 


/ 


bepERENCE A 
dmDEX ATLAS 
re ee ee eed eeere Tenens 
Se ee ee ee oe ce cn | Sen eer 

ed te en ce en ee eee 
2 RRs ae se cs ee ee ee FAMOUS “READY REFERENCE” INDEX! 
Ce ee  :  - c rnd 

OBR 4 ie RR Te BBR in BB RR suiiehitaaniitaa 
F se lms maamaaaamaatmaaamaaaimaamaalmamaacalamcaicsaicccaicaccacaaaaal 
6 E it~ 4 BRS ie BR RR Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., Dept. 104K 

Peed cee rr gs es, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 

8 ee Geatlemen: Please send me (without obligation) full informa-- 
0) 10 =e ee Se tion about the new “M Printing” of Britannica Junior. 













































Be. 
12 Dh. dp chi deididterr hte oek hed ehes ae eee ebnubenosetcbwnes 
I aad alec al ha a aa a a it 
Dei vewmeatenesesncesenecesss SOB. 400% State 
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eS 
, _ 
Harold M, Lambert 


Autumn Is Harvesttime 


GATHERING apples in the fall can be a happy 
childhood experience. This picture, attractively 
mounted and displayed, will promote spontaneous 
classroom discussion. Children love to relate orally 


things of interest that have happened to them. En- 
courage them to compose stories for blackboard 
and chart reading, which may be used with a unit 
on home life to enrich their reading background. 
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MAKE PHONICS FUNCTION 


MARGARET CROWDER HAMILTON 
Principal, Island Home Elementary School, Knoxville, Tennessee 


HONICS, as a part of the read- 
P ing program, has had its ups 
and downs. It has been highly 
regarded and it has been in disre- 
pute. Once again it is gaining in 
favor among educators. Wheth- 
er or not this favor will last de- 
pends upon the degree to which 
it is made to function—as an aid 
to word recognition and thereby 
to reading success. 

In the writer’s opinion the 
reason that phonics teaching has 
passed through a period of dis- 
favor is that far too often such 
instruction has not actually con- 
tributed to reading success. In 
some cases, children who were 
taught a word method seemed to 
progress exactly as well as those 
who were taught the sounds of 
the letters. 

Some writers have been led to 
say that phonetic instruction is 
needed by only a small percent- 
age of children. This point of 
view disregards the fact that, 
since our language is made up of 
an alphabet of sounds, phonet- 
ics—the science of the sounds of 
letters—is used by all of us. In 
our alphabet each symbol repre- 
sents a sound. Combinations of 
sounds, not of letters, represent 
words or ideas; for example: 

The speaker made a bow to the 
audience. 

She wore a bright red bow on 
her hair. 

In one case, the combination of 
sounds represented by b-o-w con- 
veys the idea of bending the head. 
In the other case, it indicates a 
piece of ribbon folded and tied 
in the middle. It is, therefore, 
the combination not of letters, 
but of sounds, that represents an 
idea. 

To further clarify our think- 
ing on this subject, let us look a 
little more closely at the children 
who are given no phonetic train- 
ing. They rely on other tech- 
niques of word recognition, and 
get along fairly well, with appar- 
ently no need for phonetic in- 
struction. The writer observed 
such a case recently. A sixth- 
grade boy who read quite well, 
spelled minister, menister; artist, 
artest; and mend, mind. It was 
discovered that he pronounced 
men, min. Analysis showed that 
he could distinguish no difference 
between the sound of short ¢ and 
short % Auditory training had 
been delayed rather long. 

Another case in point was ob- 
served in a third-grade class, The 
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Perhaps you question the value of phonics as an 
aid to word recognition and thereby to reading 
success! This article should clear up your doubts. 


child was to read the sentence, 
“Yan-Si was a short little fellow.” 
The child read, “Yan-Si was a fat 
little fellow.” In the picture, 
above the reading, the little boy 
was a stocky child who might 
well have been called fat. The 
meaning of the sentence was not 
seriously impaired, but the inci- 
dent showed all too clearly that 
here was a third-grade child who 
was still relying on picture clues. 
He was getting no help from 
initial-sound clues. 

On the other hand, some chil- 
dren have had phonics thrust up- 
on them in so distorted a way 
that the result was definitely 
detrimental. Such teaching has 
brought about severe criticism. 
It is for this reason that we teach- 
ers must be concerned about the 


method to be used. 


PHONICS AS IT USED 
TO BE TAUGHT 


By way of comparison, let us 
see how this subject was taught 
some years ago and how it is 
taught now. As the writer re- 
members it, a very highly sys- 
tematized method of phonics was 
in vogue during her first years in 
school. It was beautifully planned 
and well executed. Each sound 
was introduced with a story. F 
became known as what the angry 
cat said. M was what the old 
moo cow said when she wanted to 
come home to her baby calf. A 
prolonged f-f-f- plus an became 


fan. Likewise m-m-m—an was 
man. Much emphasis was given 
to word families—at, et, ot, un, 
ag—meaningless symbols to a lit- 
tle girl just learning to read. 

How the consonant sounds, 
each with its mental image of an 
animal or something, or the lists 
of families memorized, were used 
in attacking new words is vague 
in the writer’s mind. It would 
seem that it was largely memory 
work, Certainly the purpose for 
which it was learned was so 
shrouded in story and play that 
the child was not conscious of it 
as a tool for unlocking unfamil- 
iar words. 


PHONICS TODAY 


Contrast this with the type of 
instruction that led a child to 
say, “Do you know how to tell 
anew word? Well, you just look 
to see how it begins and then 
you look all across it to see what 
other word it looks like. Then 
you read the sentence and if what 
you think it is fits in, why that’s 
what it is.” So states a little 
first-grade girl. For her, phonet- 
ic instruction had accomplished 
its purpose—functioning as a 
word-attack technique. 

In the instruction which re- 
sulted in the little girl’s expla- 
nation above, phonograms were 
not taught as such. No reference 
was made to word families, In- 
stead the child was taught to use 
a substitution or comparison tech- 





LOUISE PRICE BELL 


AN INDIAN CHIEFTAIN 


BORDER of Indians in gay 
l \ costumes and action poses 





will liven up the schoolroom 
on a dull day. Figures should 
be drawn large on 18” x 24” 
paper. Children will see op- 
portunities for creative work 
in making designs in the bead- 
work on the jacket and vary- 
ing the expression in the face. 
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nique. For example, let us say 
that look has been taught as a 
sight word. Later the word book 
occurs. The child is aware of the 
sound of 5, It has been pre- 
sented in ball, boy, big, and oth- 
er preprimer words. If the child 
needs help on the new word 
book, the teacher says, “This new 
word is very much like a word we 
know.” She then writes the word 
look on the blackboard and di- 
rectly under it book. 

To emphasize the similarity of 
endings, she may say, “There are 
other words that end like look 
and book. See whether you can 
pronounce them.” She adds cook, 
took, and hook to the list. The 
child is learning the technique of 
comparison. Further practice may 
be given by substituting new in- 
itial consonants in quick succes- 
sion, changing the word from 
look to took, to hook, and back 
to look. 

The purpose is to have the 
child learn to recognize a word 
that is like a familiar word, ex- 
cept for the initial consonant, by 
simply substituting the sound of 
the new consonant for that of the 
familiar word. It was this com- 
parison technique that led the 
child to say, “You look all across 
it to see what other word it looks 
like.” 

There is a striking difference 
in methods of introducing sounds. 
By the earlier method, sounds 
were introduced as single letters 
or phonograms. The sounds of 
the letters came first. Later they 
were grouped to form words. 
By contrast, in current practice, 
words are taught first. In fact, 
authorities are agreed that the 
child should have a sight vocab- 
ulary of from seventy-five to one 
hundred words before any phon- 
ics is presented. These sight words 
form the basis for teaching the 
letter sounds. 

For example, the sound of m 
may be presented through the 
sight words mother, man, me, of 
other words beginning with m 
that are known to the children. 
The teacher says, “I am think- 
ing about a word that starts like 
mother.” As she says mother she 
writes it on the blackboard, and 
the children suggest other words 
—my, Mary, man, may. Each 
time the teacher writes down the 
word. The childrén apply their 
knowledge of the sound of ™ 
when an unfamiliar word such 4 
mine is (Continued on page 9) 
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FAIRVIEW’S FIRST-GRADE FAIR 


A DEVELOPMENTAL CURRICULUM FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


IDA BIRDSALL 
Teacher, First Grade, Fairview School, Bloomfield, New Jersey 


NE day in the fall, Richard 

wished to tell the children 
about the garden which he had 
made and from which he was 
now picking his own vegetables. 
The children drew pictures of 
Richard and his vegetable garden, 
and we tacked them to the black- 
board ledge. 
Incidental reading.—The pupils 
composed a story about the pic- 
tures, and this we printed above 
their illustrations. 


RICHARD’s GARDEN 


Richard has a garden, 
Vegetables are in it. 
There are carrots. 
There are beets. 
There are tomatoes. 
Richard eats them. 
They are good. 


Health (questions). 


1. What other kinds of food does - 


Richard eat? 
2. What do you eat for break- 
fast? Lunch? Dinner? 
3. When do we eat desserts? 
4. When is it best to eat candy? 
Flower gardens. 
1. An introductory question and 
answer.—What little girl in a 
Mother Goose rhyme had a flower 
garden? (Mistress Mary). 
2. Discussion questions. 

a) What kind of flowers do 
you think she had? 

b) What kinds of flowers do 
you have at home? 

c) What kinds have you seen 
in other places? 
Library reading.—Golden Book 
of Flowers (Simon & Schuster). 
Music.—We sang the song “Mis- 
tress Mary.” [The Progressive 
Music Series, Book One, published 
by Silver, Burdett & Co.] 
Reading.—‘“Mistress Mary” was 
put on the blackboard for read- 
ing and word study. 
Figure drawing.—The children 
drew, cut out, and pasted flower 
girls in a row on the blackboard 
below the jingle. 
Color study (questions). 
1. What are the colors of those 
flowers we know and see? 
2. Do you see the same colors in 
our classroom? Outside? 
3. What colors are the vegetables 
in Richard’s garden? 
4. What other colors do you 
know? 
Game (observation and memory 
training) —The children had fun 
making up guessing games: 
I am thinking of something orange. 
It is long. 


It grows in a vegetable garden. 
What is it? 


A child’s talk on gardens seemed to lead natural- 


ly to a classroom fair. 


How the activities were 


developed and controlled is described here in detail. 


Questions for discussions. 

1. Who takes care of Mistress 
Mary’s garden? 

2. Who took care of Richard’s 
garden? 

3. What tools do they use? What 
for? 

Nature study (edible parts of 
vegetables). 

1. What part of the carrot do 
you eat? Tomato? Celery? Let- 
tuce? 

2. Deductions.—We eat the roots 
of some vegetables, and the stems 
or leaves or fruit of others. 
Library reading. 

1. A thought-provoking question 
was asked.—“Who went into a 


School Proiects Photo Co. 


A 


Suirviees 


3. What does he buy? 

4. What does he do with the pro- 
duce which he does not sell? 

5. What does his wife make with 
some of it so that it will not 
spoil? 

6. When do you eat jelly, jams, 
and preserves? 

7. Does your mother can any- 
thing? Why? What? 

Library reading. 

1. A thought-provoking ques- 
tion was asked.—‘‘Once upon a 
time, who used a large round 
orange-colored vegetable to ride 
in? She went to a big party.” 
2. The story about Cinderella 
was read. 
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garden, and ate, and ate, until he 
was sick?” 

2. The Story of Peter Rabbit, by 
Beatrix Potter (Warne), was en- 
joyed. 

Nature study.—Several questions 
on garden friends and enemies 
started a discussion. 

1. Why did Mr. McGregor chase 
Peter out of his garden? 

2. What other animals do we 
chase out of our gardens? Why? 
3. What animals do we like to 
have come into our gardens? 
Reading (word study).—On the 
blackboard, under the headings 
“Come in” and “Keep out,” we 
listed garden friends and enemies. 
Questions for discussions. 

1. Why does the farmer have big 
gardens? 

2. Does he need to buy garden 
products? 





The tightrope walker, ringmaster, and bareback rider helped 
entertain at the Fairview Fair. 


Can you see the two pigs? 


Choral speaking.—“Peter, Peter, 
Pumpkin Eater” was chanted in 
unison. 

Ouestions for discussion. 

1. What else are pumpkins used 
for? 

2. How do you make a jack-o’- 
lantern? 

3. When should you use it? 

4. How can you use it safely? 
Picture-story composition.—The 
children studied and discussed 
a number of sequential pumpkin 
pictures, which I had collected, 
and composed little oral stories 
about them. The first one showed 
a large pumpkin growing on a 
vine; the second one, a little girl 
trying to pick it up; the third, 
a boy taking it home in a wheel- 
barrow; and the fourth, the boy’s 
father making the pumpkin into 
a jack-o’-lantern. 
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Drawing (learning the geometric 
shapes) —To the front of a 
cracker carton I fastened a large 
orange paper pumpkin shape. On 
the table beside it I placed a num- 
ber of black cutout shapes—tri- 
angles, circles, rectangles, ovals, 
squares, and  crescents—which 
could be chosen to make it into 
a jack-o’-lantern. Using thumb- 
tacks, the children changed the 
pumpkin face each day, and while 
so doing they learned the names 
of the different geometric shapes. 
Self-expression (news).—In the 
box behind the pumpkin face, 
the children placed their treas- 
ures which they had brought to 
school to show and talk about. 
They called it our magic jack- 
o’-lantern because it was full of 
secrets and surprises. Sometimes 
I placed something there. 

Good manners (eating in school), 
—One day, the pupils found a 
bag of hard candies in the magic 
jack-o’-lantern. These were passed 
around because,I explained, when 
I felt like eating during school, I 
wanted everyone else to eat too, 
Picture study. 

1. A flower and vegetable exhib- 
it photograph showing a girl and 
a boy, prize winners for the best 
flower and vegetable grown in 
their own gardens, was put up. 
2. Questions for discussion. 

a) If a farmer had an unusu- 
ally large vegetable or flower, 
could he win a prize? How? 
Where? 

b) Did you ever go to a fair? 

c) Why are fairs held? 

d) Did you ever win a prize? 
An excursion (movies).—At this 
time, most appropriately, the 
photoplay State Fair came to our 
motion-picture theater. One aft- 
ernoon the children and I, to- 
gether with a number of mothers, 
went to see it. 

Handwork. 

1. The very next day the chil- 
dren wanted to built a fair in our 
classroom, and so we began to 
plan it. We made a flag for the 
corner post of our large per- 
manent wooden frame, and on it 
printed FAIRVIEW FAIR. Then 
we made little colored flags to 
tack around the top in rainbow 
sequence, pausing to talk about 
rainbows. 

2. The children cut out paper 
jars, to represent the jellies ex- 
hibited at the fair, and these 
were identified by seed-catalogue 
fruit cutouts, pasted on each ap- 
propriate (Continued on page 90) 
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SELF-DISCOVERY IN ARITHMETIC 


RALPH J. COOKE 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, Austin School, and 
Critic Teacher for Albion College, Albion, Michigan 


HROUGH the centuries man 

has been gradually devising 
a number system which would 
serve his purpose when he desired 
to express himself with arithmet- 
ical exactness. The system was 
not presented to man as a ready- 
made thing. Nor can it be pre- 
sented to the child as such. 

Each child must discover for 
himself that a whole is made up 
of parts; that these parts may be 
manipulated either singly or in 
equal or unequal groups to put 
things together or to take them 
apart. However, he does not have 
to make up names by which to 
call individual things or groups 
of things. Man has already named 
them. 

A child is expected to use the 
words one, two, three, and the 
symbols 1, 2, 3, and so on. He 
must discover for himself the 
meaning of the symbols and the 
manner in which place changes 
the values ascribed to them. He 
can best make these discoveries 
by grouping and regrouping con- 
crete materials. He must discov- 
er the possibility of thinking of 
things as though they were- to- 
gether, and as though they were 
apart. He must build up and 
tear down wholes many times be- 
fore he is ready to use with mean- 
ing the symbols, or the system of 
writing the symbols. The growth 
of the mental concept of arith- 
metic must precede the use of the 
written symbol. 

The idea of 1 coat, 1 hat, 2 
mittens, and 2 rubbers is discov- 
ered while helping other children 
put on their outer clothing before 
going out to play. By counting 
the number of children needed 
for a certain game, arranging the 
chairs before the music class, and 
sharing in other activities, the 
child gradually gets the idea that 
1 means one object, 2 means two 
objects, 3 means three objects— 
and also that 2 is one more than 
1 and one less than 3. 

The opportunity to pair off for 
games, to be part of a couple in 
other games, and to use money for 
buying things—all instill the idea 
that one word can stand for more 
than one object. For example, a 
nickel can stand for 5 ones or a 
group of five; a dime can stand 
for 10 ones or a group of ten. 
The transition from this idea to 
the idea that it is possible to ex- 
press ten ones by merely using a 
symbol is not too difficult to do 
when the need develops. 
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Any person who, through guided self-discovery, 
has learned arithmetic in all of its phases, will 
be able to use it with ease as a tool in daily life. 


In school many situations arise 
where a child has to share (divide 
or subtract) his belongings with 
others. He has to collect things 
and thus think of them as though 
they were together. He has an 
opportunity to choose the fourth 
girl, or to get the seventh book 
from the shelf, thus learning 
ordinal as well as cardinal num- 
bers. The main purpose behind all 
of these activities is to induce the 
child to build his own ideas for 
the meanings to be given to num- 
bers. He will be building his own 
mental concept of arithmetic. 

To hasten the process of dis- 
covery, organization, and use of 
arithmetic ideas, the teacher must 
provide concrete materials which 
she and the child can use together 
in an effort to learn how to com- 
municate with each other in arith- 
metical terms. These materials 
may be used in play situations, 
but care must be taken that the 
child goes beyond the mere activ- 
ity and understands what is being 
demonstrated. Until he himself 
discovers and is able to communi- 
cate the idea to others, he has not 
had enough use of concrete mate- 
rials, no matter what his age or 
school grade. 

Then after he understands the 
meaning of numbers of 9 or less, 
through use of concrete materials, 
he should be allowed to make the 
same discoveries through use of 
pictures. Only after he demon- 
strates that he is sure of himself 
when asked to show what num- 
bers mean is he ready to move in- 
to the use of the abstract symbol. 

When the child has shown that 
he understands and can apply the 


ideas inherent in one to one rela- 
tionships and in counting to 9, he 
should have opportunities to use 
concrete materials so as to gain an 
understanding of transformation. 
Bundles of sticks, variously col- 
ored disks, the abacus, and other 
materials which can be grouped 
into tens will be used. Through 
previous experiences the child has 
learned that one word or one ob- 
ject can stand for a group of tens. 
Given a group of 15 disks, he will 
readily discover that he can trans- 
form them into a pile of 10 ones 
and another pile of 5 ones. It 
is important that he understand 
from the beginning that he can 
count only like objects and that 
his sticks or disks or beads stand 
for 15 individual objects of the 
same kind. 

When he demonstrates genuine 
understanding of transformation 
into tens place, similar procedure 
will be followed in helping him 
to understand transformation in- 
to hundreds place. He will dis- 
cover that no place in the number 
system can at any timeaccommo- 
date more than 9 ones, 9 tens, 9 
hundreds, and so on. 

While discovering the princi- 
ples involved in counting and in 
using the symbols according to 
the system invented by man, the 
child will have experiences in 
putting equal and unequal groups 
together (adding and multiply- 
ing). He will have experiences 
in taking groups apart by remov- 
ing equal or unequal parts from 
the group (dividing or subtract- 
ing). The idea of fractions will 
not be new when taken up as a 
class exercise, as the children will 








A TYPICAL INDIAN DESIGN 
CAMILLA WALCH WILSON 


These are symbolic rep- 
resentations of birds as 
‘they might appear on an 
Indian bowl, blanket, or 
basket. How might an 
Indian artist show a fish, 
a dog, a man, a tree, or a 
range of mountains? 
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already have broken things into 
equal parts. The idea behind decj- 
mals will have been grasped when 
learning place value and studying 
transformation. 

The child’s level of maturity 
will determine what facts he is 
able to discover at a given grade 
level; but the arithmetical proc- 
esses, meanings, and quantity re- 
lationships must be completely 
taught at each level of maturity, 
Only when this is done can the 
child proceed satisfactorily to the 
more involved discoveries. 

The child begins counting at 
an early level of maturity. A 
five-year-old child enjoys enu- 
merating objects. He likes telling 
how many things he has. He 
likes to add or subtract within 
five by using his fingers, toes, or 
other objects. Some children may 
be able to add and subtract with- 
out the use of a “crutch.” 

In helping to extend ideas about 
adding, the teacher will provide 
larger groups of concrete materi- 
als. The child has had experience 
in breaking down these groups 
of objects into component parts 
while becoming used to thinking 
of the whole as made up of ones 
or groups of ones of the same ob- 
jects. The next step will be to 
get him used to thinking of the 
ones or groups of ones as though 
they were put together into the 
whole. 

If transformation has been well 
taught, the child can be helped 
to discover how. the principle of 
transformation has been applied 
in connection with addition. If 
the outlined procedure has been 
followed, and he has discovered 
how to think things together, he 
can be helped to see the advan- 
tage of writing down the figures 
involved in his problems. 

The principles of multiplica- 
tion have been introduced during 
his very early experiences. He is 
used to thinking of 2 couples (2 
twos) as being 4 persons, 2 nick- 
els (2 fives) as being 10, and so 
on. When he is ready for more 
formal work in multiplication, 
it will be an easy step to discov- 
er that like groups of identical 
size can be computed faster by 
using multiplication than by us- 
ing addition. 

Formal subtraction will not in- 
volve wholly new concepts. The 
child has been having experience 
in sharing his candy with others 
and seeing a certain amount left; 
in knowing (Continued om page 80) 
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BREAD AND THE BAKER 


A UNIT FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


NADINE FILLMORE 


Supervising Teacher, Third Grade, Roosevelt School, 
Michigan State Normal College, Y psilanti, Michigan 


HILE developing a unit on 
fruits and vegetables, the 

pupils had.made menus for break- 
fast, lunch, and dinner, and had 
discovered that bread is eaten 
three times a day. Frances said, 
“We pray for btead when we re- 


peat the Lord’s Prayer, ‘Give us, 


this day our daily bread.’ ” 

A large picture of a loaf of 
bread was displayed with the fol- 
lowing paragraph. 

“Come with me!” called out a 
loaf of bread. “I am the most 
important food of all. Rich 
children, poor children, city chil- 
dren, and country children eat 
me every day.” 

The children asked*many ques- 
tions about bread. As the group 
was eager to learn, it was suggest- 
ed that we find out all we could 
about bread and the baker. 


OBJECTIVES 


A. To recognize our dependence 
upon the farmer, the miller, and 
the baker. 

B. To understand how bread is 
made from flour and yeast. 

C. To understand why bread is 
called the “staff of life.” 

D. To recognize the health value 
of bread. 

E. To realize the importance of 
sanitation in a bakery. 


THINGS TO FIND OUT 


A. Why bread is considered a 
healthful food. 

B. Why yeast is important to 
breadmaking. 

C. How to make bread at home. 
D. How bread is made at the 
bakery. 

E. How the oven is regulated. 
F, How bread is sliced. 

G. Why bread is wrapped in oil- 
paper. 

H. What foods besides bread are 
made from flour. 

I. Which states raise wheat. 

J. How wheat is ground into 
flour. 

K. What other grains are used to 
make bread. 


INTEGRATIONS 
A. Reading, 
1. In our various readers the pu- 
pils read several stories about 
wheat, the miller, and the baker. 
They were encouraged to use ta- 
bles of contents to find stories. 
2. They were asked to bring bread 
Wrappers to school so they could 
read them during reading period. 
B. Language. 
1. Oral discussion topics. 


This teacher had no difficulty in motivating the 
unit described here. She took advantage of the 
interest that had been aroused by a previous unit. 


a) How we made bread in the 
school kitchen. 

b) How mother makes bread, 
cookies, and rolls. 

c) Different kinds of bread 
that we know. 

d) How we are going to con- 
duct ourselves when visiting the 
bakery. 

1) Go quietly. 

2) Look when crossing the 
streets, 

3) Stay in line. 

4) Listen to what the guide 
has to say. 

5) Be courteous. 

e) What we saw at the bak- 
ery. 

2. Written language. 

a) A letter was written to the 
baker asking permission to visit 
the bakery. 
Johnson Bakery 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 
Dear Mr. Johnson: 

The third grade is studying about 
bread and the baker. May we please 
visit your bakery Thursday morning 
at ten o'clock? We would like to see 
how the dough is mixed, where it is 
baked, and how the bread is sliced 
and wrapped. 

Very truly yours, 
The Third Grade 
Lois Hanson, President 


b) Acclass booklet was written 
telling of our trip to the bakery. 
Following is our story. 


The third grade visited the Johnson 
Bakery. 

We wrote a letter asking the owner 
if we could come. 

A guide took us through the large 
bakery. 

We saw the flour mixed with yeast 
and milk, then made into dough. 


x 
®& 


Playing, to children, is living. These children are enually | babers. 


A big machine mixed the dough. 

It was placed in pans and put in 
the large ovens to bake. 

The ovens were very hot. 

When the bread was cool, it was 
sliced by a machine. 

Later it was wrapped in oilpaper. 

The men were dressed in white, 
and everything was neat and clean. 


c) Poems and riddles were 
written, for example: 


I am made from dough. 

The dough is rolled. 

I have nuts and cinnamon in me. 
I am eaten at breakfast time. 


What am I? 


I am made from dough and lard. 

I have a layer of peaches between 
me. 

I am baked in an oven. 

I am very good to eat. 

What am I? 


d) A play was written and 
given for another grade. 

C. Spelling.—This timely list of 
words was learned: bakery, but- 
ter, dough, eat, flour, guide, 
healthy, machine, miller, mix, oil, 
oven, pan, paper, rise, sack, visit, 
slicing, threshing, wheat, wrap- 
pers, yeast. 

D. Art. 

1. Making a blackboard frieze 
showing the following scenes. 

a) Where the dough is mixed. 

b) Placing the dough in pans. 

c) The large ovens where the 
bread is baked. 

d) The baker wrapping bread. 
2. Modeling bread, cookies, and 
cake from clay. 

3. Constructing a bakery in the 
schoolroom. 

4. Printing signs, such as “Fresh 
Bread—15 cents,” “Bread Is the 





Knowl- 
edge gained through play will leave a lasting impression on young learners. 
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Staff of Life,” “Eat More Bread,” 
“Bread Is Good for Health.” 
§. Studying “The Sower,” by 
Millet. 
E. Health. 
1. Each child was given some 
wheat seeds to chew to show the 
grinding process of our teeth. A 
comparison was made with the 
process of grinding wheat into 
flour in a mill. 
2. The value of bread as a food 
was discussed. 
3. Cleanliness in making bread 
was emphasized. When the chil- 
dren baked their bread, great care 
was taken to see that all had clean 
hands. 
F. Arithmetic. 
1. Making bread at school in- 
volved the following terms: 1 
cup, % cup, and % cup. 
2. Baking the bread required the 
heating of the oven. The tem- 
perature was indicated on a ther- 
mometer, in which the children 
took much interest. 
3. Selling the cookies and bread 
which the children modeled out 
of clay for their bakery showed 
the necessity for familiarity with 
these money terms: penny, nick- 
el, dime, quarter, half dollar, and 
dollar. The number of articles 
in a dozen was learned. 
G. Music.—Songs about bread, 
the baker, the miller, and wheat 
were sung. 
H. Physical education.—Several 
games were played to increase in- 
terest in the unit, for example: 
Jolly Is the Miller and The Farm- 
er in the Dell. 
I. Social studies. 
1. Different kinds of breads.— 
The children compiled this list 
of breads: white bread, soybean 
bread, rye bread, whole-wheat 
bread, pumpernickel, hardtack, 
rusks, cinnamon bread, raisin 
bread, cracked-wheat bread, po- 
tato bread, salt-rising bread. 
2. Bread eaten by other peoples. 

a) Unleavened bread is made 
of flour and water and formed 
into crackerlike wafers. 

b) French bread is golden- 
crusted. 

c) In India, peas are ground 
into a flour for bread. 

d) A rye bread called “black 
bread” is eaten in many countries. 

e) Desert people of Arabia 
make bread of barley flour. It 
resembles round, large pancakes. 


Epitor1aL Note: The games, Jolly Is 
the Miller and The Farmer in the Dell, 
may be found in 400 Games for School, 
Home and Playground, by Ethel F. 
Acker, published by F. A. Owen Pub. Co., 
Dansville, N.Y. 
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USING A HALLOWEEN PICTURE 











The following questions, related to A discussion like this may encourage be 
the Halloween picture on the opposite the shy and timid child to talk freely, 
page, should enable any teacher to get and will help develop a sentence sense 
spontaneous discussion from her pupils. among primary pupils generally. 





1. Where do you think these children are? 

2. Have you ever been to a Halloween party? 
3. What games did you play? 
What do you see floating in the tub? 

What is the boy in the clown suit doing? 
What is in the other boy’s hand? 


What do you like to make for Halloween? 


CON A wh 


How can we help others have fun on Halloween? 











Pupils may be led to formulate a group story like the 
one below. They will enjoy making illustrations for it. 





A> STORY TO READ 


We make jack-o-lanterns for Halloween. 
We like to dress up and go to parties. 
Sometimes we wear funny faces. 


We play jolly Halloween games. 





We have good things to eat. 


Halloween is a time for fun. 
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BE {RERS MINIATURE COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 
More miniatures on page 75. For a suggestion, see page 100. 
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Candido Portinari’s 


“THE COFFEE BEARERS” 


AN ART APPRECIATION LESSON 


HARRIET GARRELS 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Washington, D.C. 








PRESENTING THE PICTURE 


When you visit Washington, D.C., be 
sure that you see the murals by Candido 
Portinari in the Library of Congress. 
These monumental paintings decorate the 
walls of the Hispanic Foundation on the 
second floor. 

Sponsored jointly by the governments 
of the United States and Brazil, the mu- 
rals are dedicated to the ‘Americas. Just 
as our governments are friendly, so we, 
the people of North America, want to be 


friendly with the people of South Amer- 
ica. When we look at Portinari’s paint- 
ings we should be able to appreciate our 
neighbors in the Western Hemisphere. 
Portinari’s murals showing the workers 
of Brazil present a national symbol which 
opens our eyes and touches our hearts. A 
study of his paintings is more reward- 
ing than the observation of photographs. 
Both are authentic, but we gain a deeper 
understanding with the help of this artist. 


THE STORY OF THE PICTURE 


One, two, three! Strong, powerful, 
vigorous men march rhythmically along, 
bearing on their heads tremendous brown 
sacks of coffee beans. Like massive col- 
umns supporting a roof, they seem to car- 
ry the weight of Brazil’s livelihood. How 
much do you think each sack weighs? 
Probably it weighs a hundred pounds! 

See how Portinari has spaced the wom- 
en’s figures exactly as he has the men’s. 
Man, woman; man, woman; man, wom- 
an; one, two, three! This repetition cre- 
ates a powerful, simple rhythm. 

Notice how similar the figures of the 
three men are. Which two are almost 
identical? How does the central one dif- 
fer? Notice how similar the three women 
are. All are like the sculptured figures 
which were used in an ancient temple to 
hold up the roof. 

Look at the men’s brown faces. Would 
you recognize each one if you should see 
him again? Do the women’s features 
differ much? None of these people are 
pictured as individuals with distinct 
personalities. They are merely colonos 
(workers) on a great coffee fazenda in 
Sao Panlo. They are the backbone of 
Brazil’s trade and they sustain it firmly. 

The children are reminiscent of the lit- 
tle Portinaris, sisters and brothers of the 
artist, who were raised on a coffee planta- 
tion, though they are different in appear- 
ance. Candido Portinari has light brown 
hair and blue eyes. What color hair do 
these little folks have? What color is 
their skin? 

It is characteristic of Candido Portinari 
to include children in his painting, be- 


cause he is fond of them. A visitor to his 
home tells how his son and a playmate 
were playing ball and riding tricycles. In 
this painting the children add interest to 
the lower part of the composition, too. 

What are the little girls doing? What 
color are their dresses, which hang down 
almost to their stubby feet? The artist 
did not make any attempt to draw their 
feet carefully. He just wanted something 
to support their bodies. The women’s 
feet are like the children’s. What color 
are the dresses of the women? Portinari 
often combines yellow and blue with the 
duller earth colors. Count the various 
kinds of brown used for sacks, skin, and 
clothing. Do you find five? That reddish 
brown is the color of the /erra roxa (red 
earth) of Brazil. 

Look at the white suits worn by the 
men. How brilliantly they contrast with 
their dark skins! Do you know any other 
country where we would see workers in 
white suits? Have you ever seen Rivera’s 
painting, “The Flower Vendor”? [See 
THE Instructor for April 1947.] 

Portinari and Rivera have much in 
common. Both artists omit details in or- 
der to simplify their compositions. They 
take liberties with forms, to achieve dra- 
matic and decorative effects. 

Portinari creates for us an intensified 
Brazilian life. We meet the men, women, 
and children he knows so well and loves. 
We realize they are hard-working, mild- 
tempered, and patient folk. 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
PRIVATE COLLECTION 
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THE ARTIST 


Candido Portinari was born in 1903, on 
a farm near Brodowski, in the state of 
Sio Paulo, Brazil. His parents were Ital- 
ian laborers. When Candido was eight 
years old, a painter came to decorate the 
local church. The little boy insisted up- 
on watching and trying to help until he 
was finally allowed to paint some stars. 
This was his first attempt at mural paint- 
ing, in which he now excels. 

When he was fifteen, he went to Rio de 
Janeiro to study at the National Academy 
of Fine Arts. His student life was full of 
hardships, but he won a bronze medal and 
two other prizes for his art work. 

In 1928, Portinari won a fellowship for 
three years of study in Europe. There he 
met and married a woman from Uruguay. 

In 1933, after he returned to Brazil, he 
painted industriously but sold few of his 
works. It was not until he went back to 
Sao Paulo that Portinari’s ideas and style 
crystallized. The coffee plantations with 
their workers inspired him and soon 
brought him international recognition. 

To earn a living, Portinari painted dis- 
tinguished portraits also. Rockwell Kent 
says of these portraits, “Through them he 
earned freedom to be great.” 

In 1937, Portinari was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Painting at the State Univer- 
sity, and was commissioned to decorate 
the walls of the Ministry of Education 
Building in Rio. In Brodowski, Portinari 
has decorated a chapel with frescoes, thus 
fulfilling his childhood ambition. 

When he was commissioned to paint the 
murals for the Library of Congress in 
1941, the whole family came tothe United 
States for a long visit. If you can find a 
copy of The Junior Red Cross Magazine 
for October 1943, you can read more 
about that visit and about the artist’s son. 

The subjects of many of his paintings 
appeal to girls and boys especially. In 
addition to pictures called “Rubber,” 
and “Cotton,” he has painted “Football,” 
“Tce-Cream Seller,” “Seesaw,” and “Cir- 
cus.” In June 1947, a one-man exhibit 
of Portinari’s work was held at the Pan 
American Union in Washington, D.C. 


AN ART EXPERIENCE 


South American countries are eager to 
sell us rubber, coffee, and beef. Posters 
are a means of advertising such products. 
Could you make one which might in- 
crease the South American income? 

A poster is a simplified picture with a 
few words urging the public to do some- 
thing. Use striking color contrasts, unus- 
ual arrangements, bold letters, and few 
objects to express your ideas forcefully. 

Try several arrangements, such as a big 
tire that touches the edges of your paper, 
enclosing the word RUBBER. Or, against 
a pattern of red coffee berries and green 
leaves, white letters could be placed di- 
agonally, spelling the word COFFEE. An 
enormous beefsteak could also be shown. 
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HEALTH RHYMES FOR SEATWORK 


JEAN C. RICE 
Teacher, Second Grade, Lincoln School, Roselle, New Jersey 





Fill each blank with the right word from the list below the rhyme. 









































| brush my after each meal. Every night | use our tub. 
Oh, how nice and they feel With __ and water how | __! 
Up and __, round and round, A warm ___ makes one feel so 
Makes my teeth clean and sound. good, 
Drinking _— helps them, too, The way a happy, —— child 
Another healthful thing to do. should. 

down, clean, teeth, milk scrub, clean, bath, soap 

om 

| sit and stand __- every day, | eat at __ time every day 





Whether at work, or __, or 
play. 

| hold up my head, | hold up 
my __. : 


Upright people __ the best. 


look, straight, chest, rest 
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To give me strength for work and 


Eating slowly is best, | know. 
The __ tastes better and helps 
me ___. 


food, 


meal, grow, play 
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SCIENCE FOR THE PRIMARY GRADES 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Specialist in Elementary Science, 


U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 


DON’T find science teaching in 

first grade so very difficult,” 
says Miss Moore. “I try to follow 
some of the natural tendencies of 
the children.” 

Miss Moore’s idea is a good one. 
Certain natural tendencies of very 
young girls and boys are obvious 
guideposts to point the way in 
teaching them science. It remains 
for the teacher to recognize these 
signs and then to follow where 
they lead. 

For example, children appear 
to be natural-born investigators 
and manipulators. They are cu- 
rious to know how things work, 
and what things do. The after- 
Christmas experiences with toys 
illustrate this fact. So does a 
child when he is watching a rab- 
bit eat cabbage. It is evident also 
when children play with magnets, 
look through a prism, use a read- 
ing glass, watch a caterpillar, feed 
goldfish, observe a sitting hen— 
the illustrations are almost end- 
less. This natural, and very real, 
tendency is a good springboard 
from which to dive into science 
experiences. 

To make the experiences mean- 
ingful, intelligent assistance from 
a teacher is required—a teacher 
who knows enough not to talk 
too much, but who speaks at the 
right time; a teacher who has the 
patience to give children time to 
investigate, to cogitate, and to 
manipulate; and a teacher who 
then helps with suggestions. 

To illustrate this—a child hav- 
ing the experience of looking 
through a magnifying glass for 
the first time wants to do a little 
exploring for himself. On_ his 
Own initiative, he soon discovers 
that if he moves the glass various 
distances from his eye, the object 
he is spying seems to become ei- 
ther larger or smaller, It’s fun to 
show this discovery to someone— 
especially the teacher. After there 
is more free investigating, the 
teacher may suggest, “Why don’t 
you try looking at the caterpillar 
with the magnifying glass?” or “I 
wonder how the snail eggs on the 
glass of the aquarium would look 
through that.” With a few very 
carefully chosen suggestions she 
pilots the investigation into chan- 
nels that lead to satisfaction for 
the child, who fortunately has a 
tendency to want to discover 
something new. 

_ In this connection it is inter- 
esting, though disconcerting, to 
note that this tendency to be cu- 


The discussion presented here on how to develop, 
guide, and stimulate the child’s natural curios- 
ity will interest science teachers of all grades. 


Ellis O. Hinsey, from Black Star 





Experimenting with a battery and feeding goldfish satisfy certain natural 
tendencies of young learners and will lead to many science experiments. 


rious, and to investigate, decreases 
as the child progresses through the 
grades. His curiosity appears to 
be at its height early in his school 
experience, and by the time he is 
in high school, much of his spon- 
taneous curiosity seems to have 
disappeared. It would be well for 
us as teachers to spend some time 
trying to determine why this is 
true. Can it be that this tend- 
ency has not led to enough satis- 
faction along the way, because of 
the lack of guidance? Do we, in 
our zeal to “get going,” thwart 
this tendency with impatience, 
instead of nurturing it by intel- 
ligent assistance? 

Another inclination character- 
istic of most young children, 
which is a cue to teachers, is their 
ability to react to all aspects of 
their environment. Observations 
of young children show that they 
are interested in a large variety of 
science materials. The things they 
bring to school, the questions 
they ask, the activities they en- 
gage in during their free time, all 
indicate this. The natural inter- 
est in a wide variety of things 
makes it possible to include an 
equally wide selection of activi- 
ties in the primary grades. 

An aquarium, a terrarium, toys, 
a dish garden, plants, a sitting 
hen, water evaporating from a 
paint dish, birds outside the win- 
dow, the first snow, an electric 
storm,. putting an electric light 


in the playhouse, and countless 
other scientific materials and ex- 
periences come naturally into the 
early elementary school. Some of 
these are transient interests that 
may form the basis for brief dis- 
cussions, while others are more 
lasting in their appeal, so that 
units of several more or less con- 
nected lessons may result. 

It is important that children 
derive a genuine satisfaction from 
their interests. This means that 
care must be exercised to keep 
the discussions and investigations 
within their intellectual grasp, 
stopping before interest is worn 
out. Saving something for future 
learning, and leaving the child 
with the idea that much more re- 
mains to be learned, are impor- 
tant considerations. 

Still another guidepost to the 
teaching of elementary science is 
the fact that children learn by 
doing, and, what’s more, like to 
learn this way. Science, above 
all, can well be a learn-by-doing 
subject. The doing need not be 
in any sense complicated. Simple 
experiences of observing, experi- 
menting, taking field trips, col- 
lecting, labeling, and so on, are 
all ways in which to make ideas 
more graphic and understandable. 
These are the things pupils can do 
to give more meaning to words 
that they see and hear. A well- 
planned science program provides 
for many different types of activ- 
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ities that help to make learning 
real. It is through su@h active 
participation on the part of the 
young learners that science comes 
to life. 

Books and other printed mate- 
rials certainly are fundamental. 
In some cases these are used for 
reference work, while in others 
they develop the basic concepts 
through organized reading. This 
reading, though important, is but 
one of many avenues of learn- 
ing. If children can perform ex- 
periments, carefully co-ordinated 
with their reading, and in other 
ways see for themselves, learning 
becomes more complete. 

Some of the experiences will 
be suggested by the science text 
or other printed sources, and some 
will even be suggested by the pu- 
pils themselves. Several of the 
most successful experiments will 
be devised by the pupils working 
with the teacher. Many sugges- 
tions for field trips, observations, 
and other activities may also be 
the result of group discovery and 
planning. 

This brings up another charac- 
teristic of primary pupils which 
is helpful to the teacher of sci- 
ence—children like to take part 
in planning and in carrying out 
their plans. In the primary grades 
we hope to give each child the 
foundation on which to build a 
resourceful, a responsible, and a 
thoughtful individuality. If this 
aim is to be realized, wg must pre- 
sent opportunities for developing 
along these lines. Giving chil- 
dren many chances to take an 
active part in planning and work- 
ing is One way to accomplish this, 

Suppose, for example, children 
want to have an aquarium in their 
room. One way to get an aquar- 
ium is for the teacher to procure 
a container, purchase the plants 
and animals to put in it, assemble 
it some evening after school, and 
surprise the class the following 
morning. The result in this case 
is not much more than the sur- 
prise, and probably the interest 
will soon dissolve. The aquarium 
becomes part of the room equip- 
ment, and soon is unnoticed by 
the group. 

Another way to satisfy a desire 
for an aquarium, and at the same 
time to make some contribution 
toward the development of re- 
sponsible, resourceful, and think- 
ing pupils, is to help them get an 
aquarium. The process may be- 
gin by a (Continued on page $4) 
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LITTLE SCIENCE STORIES 


Seeds 


Use this story, with the accompanying seatwork, for a series of supplementary 
lessons to extend and enrich the science background of your primary pupils. 











Father and Tom were out 
for a walk. 

“Look, Father!” cried Tom. 

“That red bird is eating 
the sunflower seeds. 

And | wanted them for 
my chickens this winter.” 








“There will be enough 

for both,” said Father. 
“The cardinal must eat, too. 
And he eats seeds, just as 


the chickens and you and I do.” 


“What seeds do we use for 
food, Father?” asked Tom. 








“Our bread is made of the seeds 
of wheat and corn. 
Vegetables, like beans and peas, 
are seeds too,” said Father. 
“And each year we save some 
of these seeds to plant again.” 
“Should | plant some of the 
sunflower seeds?” asked Tom. 
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“Mother Nature will do that 


for you,” answered Father. 


“Each year she plants her 
seeds in many places. 

Some have wings, and fly 
in the wind. 

Others stick to animals’ fur 
and are carried far away. 


/ 


“ 


Mf 





SEATWORK 


FOR “SEEDS” 





— 


Look at each set of words. 

The words begin alike. 

Draw a ring around the parts 
that are alike in each set. 


eat walk 
eats walks 
eating walked 
cry looked 
cried looking 
crying looks 
want wing 
wants window 
wanted winter 


Each little word has a 

big word beside it. 
Draw a line under the 

little word in the big word. 
The first one is done for you.. 


or "corn 

to too 

an and 

eat eats 

or for 

ask asked 
eat wheat 
chick chickens 





Write Yes if the sentence 
is right. Write No if 
the sentence is wrong. 


Beans and peas are seeds. ___ 
All vegetables are seeds. __ 
Corn and wheat are seeds, ___ 
Only birds eat seeds. ain 
Girls and boys eat seeds. __ 
Chickens eat seeds. -_ 
Farmers save seeds. | init 


They plant some each year. __ 


Fold your paper in 4 parts. 
Draw a picture on each part. 


Draw a red bird 


on a sunflower. 
It is eating seeds. 


Draw some chickens. 
They are eating corn. 


Draw some maple seeds. 
They have wirigs. 


Draw a rabbit. 
He has burs in his fur. 
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INDIANS OF THE UNITED STATES 


A UNIT FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


ELIZABETH JELLISON 
Teacher, Fifth and Sixth Grades, Public School, 


Macungie, Pennsylvania 


ARLY in the school year, in- 
E teresting facts about Indians 
were constantly being brought up 
in connection with one subject 
or another. During an informal 
discussion one day, the suggestion 
was made that we plan to learn 
more about Indians. 

In the lower grades these chil- 
dren had found out enough re- 
garding some Indian tribes so that 
they were eager to learn more. 
We therefore decided to work out 
a unit on the subject, “Indians 
of the United States,” correlating 

_the facts we had already gathered 
with new and more advanced in- 
formation. 


OBJECTIVES 


A. To understand how the Indi- 
ans adapted themselves to their 
environment, 

1. Utilization of resources. 

2. Advancement made by differ- 
ent tribes. 

3. Determining factors of envi- 
ronment. 

B. To learn the methods of com- 
munication used by the Indians. 
C. To compare Indian needs and 
desires with ours of today. 

D. To develop a greater appreci- 
ation of the Indian and of the 
contributions he made. 


PROCEDURE 


A. Approach. 
1. The children first brought in 
books of Indian stories and poems 
which were read and studied in 
detail. 
2. Various examples of Indian 
crafts were brought the 
classroom, to be displayed and 
studied by the pupils. 

a) Beadwork. 

b) Slippers and moccasins. 

¢) Indian headdress (made by 
the Boy Scouts). 

d) Indian pins. 

¢) Indian rugs and cushions. 

f) Model canoes. 

g) Indian vests. 

4) Silver jewelry. 

i) Leather Indian pictures. 
B. Development. 
1. Each pupil chose a different 
tribe to read about and report on, 
following this outline: 

a) Historical background. 

b) Appearance. . 

c) Tribal characteristics. 

d) Features of the section in 
which the tribe lived. 
2. We studied the meanings of 
Indian symbols, and found out 
all that we could about the sand 
paintings of certain tribes. 


into 
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This unit describes how one group built upon their 
past knowledge of Indians, sustaining interest by 
means of many handcraft activities and visual aids. 


3. We made a list of many Indian 
place names in the United States. 
4. We studied methods of com- 
munication that were used by the 
Indians (signaling by mirrors, 
smoke, tom-toms, and position 
of their horses), comparing these 
with our present-day communi- 
cation systems. 
5. We made an outline of vari- 
ous Indian groups, including: 
a) Eastern Woodland Indians. 
b) Indians of the Northwest. 
c) Indians of the Southwest. 
d) Indians of the Southeast. 
e) Plains Indians. 
f) Indians of California. 
6. We collected many pictures 
showing Indian life in different 
sections of the United States. 
7. One group drew a large map 
of the United States on kraft 
paper, dividing it into sections, 
and locating the various Indian 
tribes on it. A different color 
represented each tribe. 
8. Another group drew a large 
map on which we outlined the 
largest Indian reservations, and 
indicated the chief occupations 
of the people. 
a) Silversmithing. 
b) Basket weaving. 
c) Pottery making. 
C. Activities. 
1. An Indian museum was made. 
It contained articles of Indian 
clothing, jewelry, beads, arrow- 
heads, spearheads, hammerstones, 
drills, celts, scrapers, tepees, moc- 
casins, dolls, papooses, pottery, 
and baskets. This museum was 
made by the children from four 








Among articles made during this unit were a brown-paper tepee and figu 


orange crates covered with pages 
from an old wallpaper book, and 
decorated with Indian symbols. 
2. The children from each grade 
drew designs on large pieces of 
kraft paper for sand paintings, 
which we had studied previously. 
After experimenting with differ- 
ent combinations of dye, the pu- 
pils were able to make green, tan, 
brown, purple, and reddish colors. 
They then spread glue over the 
designs, shook sand on, and let 
them dry. 
3. Six of the boys chose to illus- 
trate on a large frieze something 
characteristic of each group of 
Indians. 

a) Navaho—hogan. 

b) Southwest Indians—pueblo. 

c) Indians of the Northwest 
—totem pole. 

d) Seminole Indians—thatched 
house. 

e) Plains Indians—tepee. 

f) Iroquois—long house. 
4. Some of the other children 
made large built-up posters de- 
picting Indian life. 
5. The girls made kachina dolls, 
using oatmeal boxes for bodies, 
mailing tubes for legs, and the 
backs of tablets for headdresses. 
6. The boys made rattles, tom- 
toms, and drums from oatmeal 
boxes, feathers, old inner tubes, 
and bottle stoppers. 
7. A “buffalo skin” was made 
thus: kraft paper was dipped in 
hot water, squeezed out by hand, 
flattened and pinned with thumb- 
tacks until dry; and then cut in 
the shape of a buffalo hide. On 
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Indian children, cut from corrugated cardboard and dressed in paper costumes. 
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it Indian symbols were drawn, 
A frame consisting of four pieces 
of natural wood was bound to. 
gether with cord. The “hide” 
was stretched over the frame and 
fastened ‘to it with cord. 

8. A large tepee, like those used 
by the Indians of the Plains, was 
made of paper, using limbs of 
trees for the framework. 

9. Figures of an Indian girl and 
boy were cut from corrugated 
cardboard, three feet high. They 
were dressed in Indian costumes 
made from brown paper, deco- 
rated with crayons and fringed, 
Yarn was used for hair; beads 
were made from tin foil and 
macaroni. 

10. From the Indian stories and 
poems read, the children chose 
Hiawatha’s childhood to _illus- 
trate. Selecting word pictures as 
subjects, they made drawings on 
a sheet of smooth paper. Under 
each illustration they copied lines 
from the poem, and thus had a 
penmanship lesson. 

11. One of the fifth-grade boys 
made a dish garden, using moss, 
twigs from trees, ferns, and a 
mirror to represent the scene of 
Iagoo telling Hiawatha stories 
“by the shores of Gitche Gumee.” 
The tepee was made of paper, 
the Indian figures and owls in 
the trees were molded from clay. 
The Indian figures were dressed 
in colored paper. 

12. During the progress of this 
unit, motion pictures which were 
shown in our auditorium helped 
us to understand better the dif- 
ferent phases of Indian life in the 
United States. Included were 
The Chronicles of America Pho- 
toplays: Columbus, Jamestown, 
Yorktown, Vincennes, and The 
Pilgrims. (To secure these films 
write either to Wholesome Film 
Service, Inc., 48 Melrose Street, 
Boston; or to Yale University 
Press Film Service, 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16.) 


CULMINATION 


As a climax to the unit the re- 
ports on the Indian tribes were 
given, and a quiz was carried out 
by the children. A large scrap- 
book was made by the class, con- 
taining Indian pictures, drawings, 
poems, and stories. 


EpiToriaAL Note: In previous October 
issues of THE INSTRUCTOR, you will find 
material to help you with a study of 
Indians—units, handwork, stories, plays; 
songs, art-appreciation lessons. ou 
may also wish to obtain Indians, No. 
40 in The Instructor Series of Illustrat- 
ed Units (F. A. Owen Publishing Co 
Dansville, N.Y.). 
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LET’S TAKE A FIELD TRIP! 


EDITH F. MILLER 
Teacher, Second Grade, Public School, Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


ODAY many classes, from ele- 
mentary to college level, 
take organized trips, which en- 
able them to gain knowledge and 
attitudes through firsthand expe- 
riences. The value of such trips 
can be incalculable, provided the 
necessary groundwork has been 
carefully laid by the teacher. 
The teacher who believes in 
field trips, but who stands alone 
in her school in this respect, must 
be especially careful to conduct 
trips in such a way that parents, 
citizens of the town, and mem- 
bers of the school will be favor- 
ably impressed. How may this be 
achieved and what special prob- 
lems are involved when a group 
of children leaves the classroom 
to go on a trip together? 
First of all, there should be 


a definite reason for taking any - 


trip. This seems obvious, but 
ecently a museum guide told me 
hat many teachers take their 
flasses to the museum just for a 
“day off.” Such a purposeless ex- 
cursion can hardly be successful. 
Children, as well as the teacher, 
should have specific problems in 
mind which they expect the trip 
to clear up. It cannot be over- 
emphasized that the more back- 
ground the children have, the 
more they will get from the trip. 
Unless a series of trips to the same 
place may be taken, it is best to 
go once as the unit is drawing to 
a close, rather than at the begin- 
ning. Thus the points which the 
children hope to settle during the 
trip will be those that previous 
study has left unanswered. 

If the ‘pupils have never been 
on school-conducted trips, even 
an upper-grade teacher would do 
well to begin with a visit to some 
point of interest in the school 
building or on theschool grounds. 
As in the case of longer trips, 
there must be a definite reason 
for going—to study the architec- 
ture of the school building, to de- 
cide on the feasibility of a school 
garden, to observe the trees on 
the school grounds, to examine 
an exhibit in the hall—or what- 
ever seems appropriate to the 
needs and interests of the class. 
As a second step longer trips may 
be taken to places in the commu- 
nity. Gradually extend the time 
spent and the distance covered 
until a day’s trip to a distant ob- 
jective may be safely undertaken 
by your group. 

Before even short trips off the 
school grounds are attempted, 


This discussion points out how essential it is that 
preliminary work be done, if a field trip is to 
Every detail is important. 


be really successful. 





Silhouette by Jennie M. Haver 


mimeographed slips of the fol- 
lowing type should be sent home. 

“During the year the girls and boys 
of this school will take many trips 
to study points of interest in the 
community. We believe such excur- 
sions will be extremely valuable from 
an educational standpoint. To enable 
each teacher to take her class away 
from the school building, whenever 
a trip would answer the class needs, 
will you please sign and return this 
blanket statement giving permission 
for your child to go with his class 
on walks throughout the commu- 
nity? For longer trips, outside the 
community, special permission slips 


will be sent to you.” 
Enclosure: “_ may go with 


his (her) class whenever they take 
trips within the community for edu- 
cational purposes.” 

With this blanket permission, 
the teacher is free to take the 
children to observe things which 
might not wait for special notes 
to be sent out and returned. Per- 
haps migratory birds are resting 
for a few hours on a near-by lake. 
The teacher may want pupils to 
study erosion in a field across the 
road or see a particular tree a few 
blocks away, or visit some object 
of interest which she would ig- 
nore if each trip involved the time 
and bother of writing separate 
notes to the parents and collecting 
them afterward. —_. 

Even with this blanket permis- 
sion, the teacher should let the 
pupils know im advance, whenev- 
er possible, that such a trip is to 
be taken. She should leave word 
in the office where she is going 
and for how long. , 

What are some of the kinds of 
trips on which the teacher may 
profitably take her pupils? The 
possibilities are endless, 





Nature and science excursions 
are worth while at any age level. 
One gets the “feel” of the out- 
doors best by going on such a 
field trip. It may be to observe 
signs of fall, such as seed dispersal 
or changes in foliage; to collect 
material for an aquarium or a 
terrarium; to observe the sun; to 
look for insect life; to observe the 
growth of a tree; or for any spe- 
cific purpose. 

Over and above all the facts 
learned, will be such sensory and 
emotional experiences as smelling 
the pines, crunching through the 
leaves, feeling the vastness and 
stillness of the forest, hearing a 
bird’s call, or discovering a rare 
flower. Trips to a planetarium, 
nursery, park, or museum may 
supplement the general field trips 
by providing detailed informa- 
tion along specific lines. 

Trips may be conducted to vis- 
it sites of historical interest, such 
as battlegrounds, old buildings, 
monuments, and markers placed 
by the state or by organizations. 
A museum is the most satisfactory 
place to study collections of his- 
torical material. 

Classes in civics ‘and in the so- 
cial studies may make use of the 
community by studying its local 
institutions, by visiting the public 
buildings, and by having first- 
hand contacts with community 
workers such as firemen, police- 
men, librarians, and town officials. 
Visits to a newspaper office, dairy 
farm, factory, building project, 
post office, or market are among 
many possibilities. Geographical 
concepts of such terms as valley, 


harbor, and bay are best learned 
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through field trips. The citizens 
whose property is used for such 
trips or. whose places of business 
are visited by the classes will, if 
all goes well, become enthusiastic 


On any trip the children’s 
health and safety must be para- 
mount at all times. No trip 
should be so long or overstimu- 
lating that pupils must stay home 
the next day to recuperate. Time 
should be spent in discussing the 
problem of food for all-day trips 
and,the proper clothing to wear. 
One girl ignored the teacher’s 
advice to wear comfortable shoes 
on an all-day trip to a museum 
and wore a pair of brand-new 
shoes which caused a blister. The 
teacher had made careful inquir- 
ies to provide for any such emer- 
gency and was able to forestall 
further trouble by having one 
mother lead the child to a first- 
aid station for treatment. 

On long trips it is well to take 
along an extra mother, prefer- 
ably one who has studied first 
aid, to help in emergencies, thus 
enabling the teacher to conduct 
the trip without worry. A first- 
aid kit, which may be carried by 
one of the children, should be 
taken along to care for minor 
bumps, scratches, and stings. 

On most all-day outings it is 
wise to have the children bring 
their own lunches from home. If 
the place they are to visit has fa- 
cilities for buying food, the chil- 
dren should talk this matter over 
in advance and formulate a plan 
of action for the group. When 
Tommy, on a trip to New York, 
drank seven ice-cream sodas, he 
not only used poor judgment but 
he probably made other children 
rather envious. 

Some classes, in talking over 
a situation of this kind, will agree 
to limit their purchases to a cer- 
tain amount, to buy only candy 
bars, or ice cream and milk, to 
supplement their lunches. The 
children should understand that 
they may buy food only when 
the entire group stops for that 
purpose. 

The rules of crossing the street 
on the green signal, staying with 
a partner, walking facing traf- 
fic, and other safety practices 
discussed and decided on in ad- 
vance must be adhered to at all 
times. The teacher’s lifted hand 
should be the signal for perfect 
quiet so that instructions may 
be given. (Continued on page 86) 
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Courtesy, U.S. Office of Indian Affairs 

















The ancestors of this Navaho wooman and boy never dreamed of raising 
seventy bushels of corn to the acre as present-day Indians are doing. 


American Indian Foods 


ANASTASIA FURMAN 
Teacher, Duluth Branch, University of Minnesota, Duluth, Minnesota 


MAGINE a picnic without baked 
beans, or a dinner today with- 
out any potatoes. What would 
Halloween be like without pum p- 
kins, and Thanksgiving with nei- 
ther turkey nor cranberries for 
the feast? Think of long winter 
evenings with no popcorn balls, 
springtime without maple sirup 
for griddlecakes, and midsummer 
without green corn. For all these 
foods we are indebted to Indian 
farmers who worked out ways of 
growing and cooking them centu- 
ries before Columbus and his fol- 
lowers came to the New World. 
Indian corn, or maize— 

Settlers in Plymouth Colony 
and in Jamestown traded glass 
beads, knives, and copper kettles 
for Indian corn and beans. From 
the Indians the colonists learned 
how to roast the green corn when 
the kernel was in the milk stage. 
When it had ripened, the Indians 
showed them how to grind the 
kernels between stones, mix the 
meal with water, and bake flat 
cakes on a hot stone. 

The Indians also taught the 
colonists how to plant, store, and 
cook the corn. We all know how 
Squanto showed the settlers the 
best way to plant it. For doing 
this, Squanto may be considered 
the first American teacher of 
practical farming methods. 

Last year (1946), leaders of 
Indian pueblos in New Mexico 
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wrote to Fiorello H. La Guardia, 
director general of UNRRA, of- 
fering to share their food with 
the hungry people of Europe and 
Asia. Thus today, as when the 
Europeans first came to this con- 
tinent, the Indians share their 
food with the hungry people of 
the world. 

Not even the wisest cereal sci- 
entists can say today by whom, 
or at what time, maize was first 
grown. They do know that the 
patient hand cultivation, and se- 
lection of seeds that developed 
the seed-filled ear growing on a 
cornstalk, must have taken cen- 
turies and they think ‘that the 
Indians of Peru may have started 
it. Ears of corn 2,000 years old 
have been found in burial places 
of Peruvian dead. 

All the work of planting and 
harvesting the corn was done by 
the South American Indians with- 
out horses or‘oxen. Then, over 
mountains, plains, seas, and rivers 
the seeds of the corn were car- 
ried, until, in the far-off north 
land where Squanto lived, corn 
became a common crop. 
Beans-— 

Almost as common, and also 
believed to have been developed 
in Peru, is the small, round, white 
bean that is baked in prolonged 
slow heat. We may say certain- 
ly that Columbus “didn’t know 
beans.” He and his followers 


quickly learned about them from 
the Indians, however, and soon 
they became part of the sailors’ 
regular diet. Beans were easy to 
transport and store, as they did 
not spoil in any climate, and were 
both nutritious and delicious. 

Indian squaws taught the set- 
tlers how to bake beans in under- 
ground holes. Other dishes which 
the settlers learned about were 
bean soup; bean bread; porridge 
made of meal from ground beans; 
and succotash, made from green 
corn and beans boiled together 
(with bear meat added). 
Squashes and pumpkins— 

Settlers in the New World were 
much interested in the squashes 
and pumpkins that the Indians 
planted between their corn hills. 
Indian cooks boiled and baked 
the squash, fried it in cakes, used 
it for soup, and ate its seeds 
dried and toasted. The pumpkin 
(which the Indians called squash) 
was sweetened with maple sugar 
to make “real, genuine Yankee 
pudding.” The settlers did not 
have pumpkin pie as we know it 
today. 

Potatoes— 

The potato is a much traveled 
food. It was raised by the In- 
dians in western South America, 
Mexico, and Colorado, and it fur- 
nished them with food a long time 
before the Spaniards ever came to 
this hemisphere. The enthusiastic 
Spaniards carried these tubers to 
Europe, and then brought them 
back to America for cultivation 
in their colony in Florida. An 
Englishman, Sir John Hawkins, 
obtained potatoes in a raid on 
the colony, and introduced them 
in his country. English settlers 


” 
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coming to America brought the 
potato back again to its natiye 
continent. 

Maple sugar— 

As we have seen, the Indians 
were always generous in sharing 
their knowledge. It was from 
them that the French settlers jp 
America learned how to collect 
and boil sap in order to make 
maple sugar. In return for this 
favor, the settlers gave the In. 
dians metal kettles that speeded 
up the boiling process, 

Early in the spring, in what 
are now New England and Que- 
bec, Indians tapped the sugar- 
maple trees and inserted in each 
one a rounded chip of cedar that 
carried the clear, sweet sap to a 
birch-bark basket on the ground, 
The filled baskets were emptied 
into a wooden trough. The most 
experienced sugar maker stirred 
the sap as it cooked, while every- 
one did his share in gathering 
wood for the fire. After long 
boiling (from sunrise to sunset) 
the sirup began to crystallize. It 
then had to be stirred slowly un- 
til it cooled. Gradually the entire 
lot changed to a mass of brown 
crystals. This was poured into 
a shallow wooden trough and 
packed solid. 

Sugar was easily carried and 
stored in birch baskets. If sirup 
was wanted at any time, water 
was added to dilute it. Keeping 
sirup on hand was not practicable 
because there were no pails tovuse 
for it. 

Wild rice— 

Among Indian foods, one of 
the choicest treats consisted of 
boiled wild rice with maple sugar 
sprinkled on it. Wild rice grew 
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on mud flats along the eastern 
coast, and in the marshes that 
lined the inland lakes. 

In late August when the wild- 
rice heads hung heavy with seeds, 
the Indians poled shallow boats 
through the bog. With cedar 
sticks, they knocked the seeds off 
into the boat. After it had been 
dried and winnowed, the rice was 
stored in sacks or baskets, ven- 
tilated to prevent molding. 
Berries— 

The strawberries that ripened 
in early summer, and the blue- 
berries that were ready for the 
harvest in August, were regular 
foods of the Indians, too. Like 
the rice, they were not cultivat- 
ed. Most important of all ber- 
ries was the cranberry, prized for 


its tart flavor and long-keeping . 


qualities. In the early fall cran- 
berries were gathered from the 
marshes in the eastern and cen- 
tral part of what is now the 
United States. 

Nuts— 

Indian girls and boys had nuts 
to eat, just as we do. East of the 
Rocky Mountains hickory trees 
grew. Our hickory nutmeats have 
the same rich flavor -as_ those 
which the Indians gathered for 
centuries. Lacking milk and 
cream, the Indians crushed the 
nut meats, covered them with 
boiling water, and strained off 
the whitish oil. This was called 
hickory-nut milk, and was used 
in cooking, and for eating on 
bread. 

To this day, Indians who live 
in the southwestern part of the 
United States depend upon the 
pifion nut, the edible seeds of a 
scrub pine, for their winter food. 


Ewing Galloway 


Harvesting the low-growing cranberries in the bogs is much the same 


THINGS TO DO 


Giving reports.—Choose one of 
the Indian plant foods discussed 
here, read about it in reference 
books, and tell about it in your 
own words. 

Making lists— 

1. Make a list of products of 
the corn plant. 

2. List common ways in which 
potatoes may be cooked. 

Arts and crafts— 

1. Make a mural that portrays 
Indians preparing native foods. 

2. Make a poster, using draw- 
ings or pictures from seed cata- 
logues, to show foods which the 
American Indian gave the world. 

3. Bring corn, pumpkins, po- 
tatoes, squashes, and cranberries 
to school, and arrange a display. 
Learning new words— 

1. Copy these phrases. 

Indian pueblos 

food for an emergency 
a cereal product 

easy to transport 

a tuber 

maple-sugar crystals 
water to dilute it 

dried and winnowed 

2. In a dictionary find (and 
write) the meaning that best fits 
the italicized words. 
Dramatizing— 

1. Plan settings and dialogue 
for a series of scenes showing 
Indians cultivating, harvesting, or 
cooking native American foods. 

2. Plan and present a skit to 
show Pilgrim children learning 
about native Indian foods from 
Indian children. 

Taking a trip.—If possible, visit 
a museum where models of: Indi- 
ans engaged in typical activities 
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job that it was when the Indians showed the Pilgrims how to do it. 





Ewing Calloway 









The making of maple suger todey is net very different from the art 
as it was practiced by Indians and white people in the early days. 


are displayed. Note particularly 
those connected with the raising 
and preparing of food. 
Writing— 

1. Write a letter to a pen pal 
(real or imaginary) who does 
not live in the United States, tell- 
ing him about our Indian plant 
foods. 

2. Write a paragraph on this 
subject: If you wese to serve a 
Thanksgiving Day dinner using 
only those foods known to the 
North American Indian, what 
could you have? 


NOW DO YOU KNOW? 


I. If the sentence is true, write T 
after it; if it is false, write F. 

1. The Indians, on the whole, 
have always been willing to share 
with others. 

2. White men traded beads 
and other things for Indian corn 
and beans. 

3. Settlers coming to America 
brought corn to plant. 

4. Squanto was the first Amer- 
ican teacher of practical farming 
methods. 

5. Columbus and his shipmates 
ate beans on their trip to Amer- 
ica in 1492. 

6. Early New Englanders made 
pumpkin pie by adding sugar, 
milk, and eggs to pumpkin pulp. 

7. The first white men known 
to have grown potatoes were 
Spaniards, 

8. Indians cultivated strawber- 
ries and cranberries. 

9. Indians used hickory-nut 
oil as a milk substitute. 

10. Indians were the first peo- 
ple to make maple sirup. 
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II. Answer each question in a 
complete sentence or two. 

1. What two ways did the In- 
dians teach the white colonists to 
eat corn? 

2. What are some of the ways 
in which early settlers ate beans? 

3. How did Indian cooks pre- 
pare squashes to eat? 

4. What is meant by the state- 
ment, “The potato is a much 
traveled food”? 

5. How did the French settlers 
in America. help the Indians to 
make maple sugar more easily? 

6. How did the Indians har- 
vest wild rice? 

7. What berries are native to 
America? 


Ill. Fill each blank with the cor- 
rect word or group of words. 

1, _.... were prized for their 
long-keeping qualities and tart 
flavor. 

2. The small, round, white 

—_ is baked in prolonged 
slow heat. 

3. Sir John Hawkins intro- 
duced the _____. to the English. 

4. The edible seeds of a scrub 
pine are called _______. 

5. Corn probably originated 
in _..___. America. 

6. East of the Rocky Moun- 
tains trees grew. 

7. Maple sugar was easily car- 
ried and stored in birch 

8. Squanto showed the settlers 
the way to plant , while 
Indian squaws taught them how 


to bake in underground 
holes. 
9. Wild was harvested 


by Indians in canoes, using cedar 
(For key, see page 96) 
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MAKING A COLUMBUS DAY PROGRAM 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


BEATRICE M. SMITH 
Teacher, Fifth Grade, Brookside School, Bloomfield, New Jersey 


OLUMBUS DAY was approach- 
(; ing. An assembly program 
was in order, and since my pupils 
were studying about early explor- 
ers, they were elected for the job. 
During class discussion, the girls 
and boys, after evaluating various 
suggestions, decided to make a 
large picture book of Columbus. 
The book was to stand open, and 
scenes were to be drawn and 
painted on its double pages. The 
children were to be the characters 
who would step in front of each 
painted scene to say their parts. 
An announcer would introduce 
each scene and thereby tie the 
elements of the program together. 

Speeches for the announcer, 
and the dialogue for each scene, 
were written in English classes. 
Social-studies periods were util- 
ized for doing the necessary re- 
search. Preliminary paintings in 
small size, reproduced on this 
page, and also the large back- 
ground scenes for the book were 
done in art periods and after 
school, 

To make the book, we took five 
sheets of heavy paper 9’ x 614’, 
folded each crosswise, and made 
a 6” tuck in the middle. The 
two halves of the tuck were past- 
ed together to make the rein- 
forcement for binding the sheets 
into a book. The scenes were 
painted horizontally on the dou- 
ble pages. 

The standard to hold the book 
consisted of two pieces of wood 
6%’ x 6” x 1” fastened perpen- 
dicularly 2” apart to a platform. 
Three screws, one near the top, 
one at the center, and one near 
the bottom, were run through 
one of the wooden uprights, then 
through the tuck in each of the 
five double-page drawings, and 
then through the other wooden 
upright. Next, the right-hand 
edge of the first double page was 
pasted to the left-hand edge of 
the second double page, and so 
on, to facilitate turning the pages. 
Heavy cardboard covers tacked 
to the uprights stood open at 
about a 120 degree angle. Strong 
paper clips attached to the front 
and back covers helped to hold 
the sheets in place. 

The program as it was finally 
completed was shown in the fol- 
lowing scenes. 


SCENE 1 


Announcer (in front of cur- 
tain)—We are going to picture 
for you some of the important 
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events in the life of Christopher 
Columbus. Columbus was prob- 
ably born in Genoa, Italy. In this 
first scene, you will see him as 
a boy standing on a wharf with 
some sailors. 

(Curtain opens om a scene 
showing a wharf with a ship in 
the distance. Announcer stands 
at one side. Actors enter.) 








Dialogue.—The boy Columbus 
and several sailors talk about how 
the ships look as they come into 
port. Columbus tells the sailors 
that the tops of the masts are 
seen first, and then gradually all 
of the ship is seen as it comes 
closer to the shore. In this way 
Columbus tries to show them 
that he thinks the earth is round 
and not flat. (All characters 
exit.) 


SCENE 2 


Announcer.—Our next scene 
occurs quite a few years later 
when Columbus has become a 
man. All these years he has had 
just one thought—the earth is 
round, no# flat. A great idea has 
developed in his mind—that of 
opening up a new route to India 
by sailing westward around the 
world. He has been to the courts 
of France, Portugal, and Spain, 
but he has received little or no 
aid from them. Now we see him 
at the court of Spain, asking for 
money in order to buy ships to 
find this shorter route to India. 

(Announcer turns double page, 
revealing a scene representing the 
Court in Spain. Actors take 
their places.) 
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Dialogue-——The king and the 
queen, Ferdinand and Isabella, 
and members of the court listen 
while Columbus explains why he 
thinks he can reach India by sail- 
ing westward. The King and 
his attendants laugh. The Queen, 
however, promises to support the 
expedition. She makes Columbus 
an admiral. (All exit.) 


SCENE 3 


Announcer.—Columbus is very 
happy. He has three ships, and 
is ready to start on his journey 
to prove that the world is round 
by sailing westward to India. 
This he claims will be a shorter 
route to the Indies. 

(Announcer turns double page 


to show the three ships.) 








Dialogue.—Coiumbus (from off 
stage) tells how he has at last 
obtained three ships, the “Nifa,” 
the “Pinta,” and the “Santa 
Maria.” He will bring back rich 
spices and gold for Spain. 


SCENE 4 


Announcer.—It has been about 
two months since Columbus and 
his men left home. In all this 
time they have not seen land. 
The sailors have become discour- 
aged, as you will notice. 

(Announcer turns double page 
showing the deck of the “Santa 


Maria.” Actors assemble.) 





Dialogue.—Four or five rough- 
looking sailors are discussing the 
grave situation. They fear that 
sea dragons will sink the ships, 
and that they will fall off the 


edge of the earth. They do no 
understand the strange behavior 
of the compass. They plan to 
throw Columbus overboard and 
sail for home. (All exit.) 


SCENE 5 


Announcer.—And now the ad- 
miral, weary from his long voy- 
age, stands alone on the deck of 
the “Santa Maria.” 

(The same background picture 
is used for this scene as was used 
for Scene 4. Columbus enters.) 

Dialogue.—Columbus _ stands, 
peering over the water. Suddenly 
he notices a light in the distance, 
He calls to the sailors who come 
rushing onto the deck. They all 
cheer and give thanks that land 
is near. (All exit.) 


SCENE 6 


Announcer.—Now Columbus 
and his crew approach the new- 
ly discovered land. Indians are 
standing in the distance. 

(Announcer turns double page, 
presenting the last picture—a 
tropical island. Actors enter.) 

Dialogue.—Columbus and sail- 
ors land. They kneel “upon the 
shore and kiss the ground with 
tears of joy, for the great mercy 
received.” Columbus then takes 
possession in the names of King 
Ferdinand and Queen Isabella, 
and raises the Spanish flag on the 
newly discoveredland. (All exit.) 





The development of this pro- 
gram provided the class with 
many worth-while activities. It 
gave opportunity for the integra- 
tion of several subjects. Measur- 
ing the paper for the pages of the 
book and measuring the wooden 
strips for the binding utilized 
arithmetic. English was involved 
in the writing of the speeches for 
the announcer and the conversa- 
tion for characters in the scenes. 
Drawing and painting original 
scenes tied in with art, as did the 
making of costumes and the flag 
of Spain. Social-studies time was 
devoted to research to determine 
the most important events in the 
life of Columbus. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 
ENRICH LEARNING 


Seven elementary-school teach- 
ers were discussing with me the 
values of visual education when 
one said, “I agree with the point 
that audio-visual materials may 
be used to enrich learning, but I 
am not clear as to procedure. Is 
the process of looking at charts, 
pictures, slides, and films sup- 
posed automatically to broaden 
the pupils’ background, or must 
one direct the pupils’ attention to 
specific points of observation?” 

“Miss D , your question is 
important,” I answered. “Fre- 
quently teachers fail to appreci- 
ate that studying pictures, and 
other audio-visual materials, is as 
essential to enriched learning as 
is studying the printed page. Mere 
looking without purpose will not, 
by some occult process, broaden 
the apperceptive background of 
children. It is one of the func- 
tions of the teacher to direct and 
train the observation of children.” 

“How is this done?” inquired 
Miss N , another member of 
the group. 

“Perhaps Miss S—— would 
like to answer that question,” I 
replied, “for she has been experi- 
menting with techniques, and has 
had some experiences with her 
class which may be helpful.” 

“When I went to Mexico dur- 
ing the spring vacation,” replied 
Miss S——, “I took my camera 
and made a series of Kodachrome 
pictures of farm life which we 
saw. We have been studying the 
farm in our fourth grade, and I 
knew the pupils would be inter- 
ested in the Mexican farmer. 

“Twenty-five of my pictures 
were good, and I arranged them 
into a story sequence. Of course 
the children wanted to see them 
all, so we looked at the entire set 
in one period. But I discovered 
that was a mistake, for the chil- 
dren’s attention was scattered be- 
cause there were too many things 
to observe. So we wrote on the 
blackboard a list of things that 
we should look for. 

“T later made a slide on etched 
glass with key words and little 
sketches, to illustrate each main 
idea. To start the next lesson, 
we selected one of the points we 
had agreed to look for, and dis- 
cussed it with the corresponding 
etched-glass slide on the screen 

fore us, 








_was entirely different. 
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“We then chose five of the 
Kodachromes and studied them 
carefully as I projected them on 
the screen. In looking for evi- 
dence relative to the point we 
were discussing, we found that 
we had to refer back and forth 
several times to the slides. The 
time passed so quickly that we 


‘did not use any more slides then. 


“When we determined in ad- 
vance what we were to look for, 
our attitude toward the pictures 
Our dis- 
cussion was rich and full of 
meaning, with all the children 
understanding the question we 
were discussing and the answers 
to it. In succeeding lessons we 
studied the points one by one in 
the same manner. 


——- Society for Visual Education, Inc. 


“Following our group study of 
the Mexican farmer,” Miss S—— 
continued, “we visited a small 
farm about three miles from our 
school. This time we listed on 
the blackboard six points we were 
going to observe. I went to visit 
the farm before the class made 
the trip and arranged with the 
farmer for us to observe all the 
things which applied to our main 
study points. 

“On the day of the trip each 
of us carried a small notebook in 
which we had listed the six points, 
leaving space under each for jot- 
ting down notes on what we saw. 
I took my camera along and made 
some record pictures of farm life. 
Altogether, this proved to be the 
best field trip I ever conducted. 





i slides are to be al effectively, it is pose shes the teacher 
should direct pupils’ attention in some way to the salient points. 


“It was apparent that without 
the colored slides our understand- 
ing of the life of the Mexican 
farmer would have been thin in- 
deed, but that special techniques 
of looking were required in order 
to get the most from the pictures. 
I never realized how much dif- 
ference there can be betwéen just 
looking at pictures and studying 
them with a purpose. This unit 
proved the difference to me.” 

“Tell the group, Miss S——,” 
I said, “about the field trip you 
and your class took to a small 
near-by farm. In my opinion, 
this field trip shows real organi- 
zation and planning.” 


“The discussions in class follow- 
ing the trip motivated reading 
and composition. We compared 
notes, and outlined the similari- 
ties and differences between the 
farm we visited and the Mexican 
farms we had studied. We re- 
viewed our Mexican pictures and 
studied them further in connec- 
tion with the new pictures which 
I had taken on the field trip. The 
entire unit was a rich experience 
for all the children.” 

“Miss D: , does this report 
help to clarify your understand- 
ing of how to proceed?” I asked. 

“Yes,” she replied, “it is clear 
that the (Continued on page 92) 
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QUESTIONS 
AND ANSWERS 


Our teachers have difficulty in placing 
slides in the projector correctly. Are 
there basic rules to follow? 


Hold the slide up to the light so 
that you see the picture as it was 
taken. Paste a small white spot in 
the lower left-hand corner on the 
side of the slide facing you. In lan- 
terns using direct projection without 
mirrors, the slide should be turned 
upside down and inserted in the slide 
carrier so that the spot is in the up- 
per right-hand corner when the opera- 
tor faces the screen. If the projector 
is the overhead mirror type, the slide 
should be placed flat on the light table 
with the spot in the right-hand cor- 
ner nearest the screen as the operator 
faces the screen, but if the operator 
turns to face the class the spot will 
then be in the left-hand corner near- 
est the screen, 


* 


Can you suggest films for an in-service 
program of teacher education using an 
audio-visual approach? 

Fifty Films for Teacher Education, 
a bulletin prepared by Roy Wenger, 
who is Professor of Education at State 
Teachers College, West Chester, Pa., 
lists films of value in teacher training. 
The content of each film is described, 
and each one is listed alphabetically 
by title and subject. Many of the 
films are recommended for use in pro- 
fessional faculty meetings. In writ- 
ing for the bulletin, ask for No. 14, 
Vol. Ill, Special Announcement to 
Professional Educators, March 1947. 
Address your letter to: The Audio- 
visual Center, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. 


* 
Are there two types of Kodachrome? If 


so, what are these types, and how do 
they differ in use? 


There are two types of Koda- 
chrome, known as A and B. A is used 
for interior pictures and B (regular) 
is used for outside pictures illumi- 
nated by sunlight. Both types may 
be reversed in use if a corrective filter 
is placed in front of the lens. Ask 
the Eastman Kodak Company, Roch- 
ester, N.Y., or a photographic-supply 
store, for more detailed information. 


. 


We are studying library procedure in 
our sixth grade. What film would be 
helpful in this study? 


Know Your Library is a new color 
film which presents the basic elements 
in learning how to get the most out 
of the school library. The use of in- 
dex volumes, reference books, card 
catalogue, and Reader’s Guide is ef- 
fectively shown. The film was pro- 
duced by Coronet Instructional Film 
Glenview, Illinois. It is in 16 mm. 
sound, Running time is ten minutes. 
Apply to the producer for the rental 
source nearest you. 


Send your questions on audio-visual aids 
to Dr. McClusky. See note on page 74. 
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Peter Pumpkin’s Wish 


RUBY L. CHANDLER 


O in the field near a big 


corn shock Peter Pumpkin 
lay in the hot sun. A few days 
ago he had been green with yel- 
low spots; now he was turning a 
beautiful golden-orange. But no 
matter how hard he tried or how 
golden he got, he just couldn’t 
grow any bigger. 

Peter wished more than any- 
thing else to be a big jack-o’- 
lantern and sit in a window on 
Halloween night all lighted up 
with a candle inside him. How 
scary and bright he would look! 
But you had to be a big, BIG 
pumpkin to be a jack-o’-lantern, 
and Peter was very small. 

All his neighbors were big and 
handsome. After a few more 
days of ripening in the sun, most 
of them would be taken away to 
be carved into jack-o’-lanterns. 
And Peter would have to stay by 
the corn shock the rest of his life. 
Or worse yet, he might even be 
made into a pumpkin-pie filling! 

Poor Peter! Just thinking about 
it hurt him down to the bottom 
of his little pumpkin heart. 
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Three days passed. Now Peter 
became a beautiful golden-orange 
color all over. He was smooth 
and round and better-shaped than 
many of the larger pumpkins. 
But he was still as small as ever. 

“I haven’t a chance of being a 
jack-o’-lantern,” he told himself 
sadly. “The other pumpkins are 
so big and I am so small. If only 
I could grow!” 

Early the next morning Farmer 
Green came with a wheelbarrow. 
Soon he had it filled with big 
golden pumpkins. 

“These will make fine jack-o’- 
lanterns for the Halloween par- 
ty!” he exclaimed. 

Then he saw Peter by the corn 
shock. He picked him up and 
turned him over and over in his 
big hands. Peter’s little heart 
jumped ’way up to the very top 
pumpkin seed in his vest. 

“What a beautiful little pump- 
kin!” Farmer Green said. But 


then he put Peter carefully down 
by the corn shock. 

“No,” he said, “I can’t use it. 
It’s just too small.” 
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Peter’s little heart sank down, 
down, and down to the very last 
pumpkin seed in his vest, and he 
tried to make a bigger hole in the 
ground than he already had. Oh, 
how he did wish that he could 
dig a burrow and roll right into 
it and out of sight! 

He watched sadly as Farmer 
Green wheeled his other pumpkin 
friends away. 

When they were out of sight 
he said aloud, “Oh, I wish, I wish 
I could be a jack-o-lantern! If 
I were only larger!” 





~) TORIES TO READ 


Just then Peter’s friend, Bobby 
Blackbird, alighted in front of 
him. “Now don’t give up hope, 
Peter,” he said. “Something may 
happen yet.” 

Peter felt so unhappy that he 
couldn’t say a word. 

But he should not have felt 
so badly, for, just as his friend 
Bobby Blackbird had said, some- 
thing did happen. 

That very afternoon, Farmer 
Green came back. This time he 
was leading a little girl by the 
hand. (Continued on page 82) 


The Heartless Squirrel 


JUSTINE HUNTLEY ULP 


NCE upon a time there lived 
O a little squirrel who had no 
heart. He was the meanest squir- 
rel in all the world because he 
didn’t love anybody—not even 
his own mother. He hated his 
sisters and brothers and was al- 
ways nipping their tails. 

This little squirrel had such an 
unkind disposition that the other 
wood folk dreaded to see him 
coming. They knewthat he would 
always stir up trouble. “Run 
fast! Here comes Pesky!” the 
forest animals would whisper. 

But the truth is that Pesky was 
very unhappy. He just couldn’t 
love.anyone. Every morning he 
would wake up feeling grouchy, 
and he would be that way all day 
long. He really didn’t know how 
to be any different. 

One day the Fairy of the Ani- 
mal Kingdom came to this little 
squirrel and spoke to him. “You 
are unhappy, little squirrel, be- 
cause you have no heart and can’t 
love anyone. But you don’t have 
to be that way. If you prove to 
me that you can do a kind deed, 
you shall be rewarded. I will give 
you a heart. - Then you will love 
your family and friends, and you 
will be happy.” 

Pesky felt grouchy that morn- 
ing, but he listened to the words 
of the Fairy. Then he answered 
in a sour voice, “But I don’t even 
know what a kind deed is.” 

“You will have to find that out 
for yourself, Pesky,” she said. 


And with those words the Fairy 
of the Animal Kingdom disap- 
peared. 

The next day Pesky secretly 
decided that he would try to find 
a kind deed to do. But he first 
had to discover what a kind deed 
was. So he set out that morning. 

He hadn’t gone very far along 
the forest path before he heard 
some creature crying. Pesky did 
not care whether anyone was in 
trouble or not, but he was very 
curious to see who it was. So he 
followed the sound until he dis- 
covered a baby rabbit sitting on 
an old tree stump. Great tears 
were running down the baby rab- 
bit’s pink nose. 

Pesky didn’t care why the ba- 
by rabbit was crying, but he no- 
ticed something else that took his 
attention. The rabbit’s heart was 
pounding so rapidly that Pesky 
could see it in motion beneath 
his fur. 

“How very strange!” thought 
Pesky. Then he put his paws 
against his own chest and listened 
hard. But there wasn’t a mur- 
mur of anything beating there. 

This made Pesky feel very un- 
happy, so he spoke sharply to the 
baby rabbit. “Stop your blub- 
bering. Where do you live?” 

“I don’t know,” sobbed the 
baby rabbit, his heart pounding 
faster. 

“What makes your heart pound 
so rapidly?” asked the heartless 
squirrel, (Continued on page 97) 
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“Dolls” Save the Day 


HELEN G. FICHTER 


us broke into a run as he 

drew near the playground 

of the new school. He hoped he 

would like Lawndale. He hoped 
the boys would like him, too. 

First he looked around for a 
ball game, but there was none in 
sight. “Why, that’s funny,” he 
thought. “’Most every school has 
a ball game going on somewhere.” 
Instead, the girls and boys were 
standing around in groups and 
talking as fast as they could. 

Gus approached one group of 
boys standing near the bicycle 
rack. He particularly liked the 
looks of a boy called Steve. 

“Hello,” said Gus. “What’s all 
the excitement?” 

“Hello,” Steve answered. “Our 
school is going to put on a big 
indoor carnival to raise some 
money for our library. We have 
just been talking over the side 
shows that we are going to have.” 

“Sam and Ed and I have been 
on a gymgastic team,” said an- 
other boy, Bob. “We're going to 
have a side show of strong-man 
acts.” 

“Sounds good,” said Gus. He 
began to wonder what he could 
do to help the carnival. 

“T’ve been practicing my magic 
tricks,” said Tom. “I’m going to 
have a magician’s booth.” 

“I’m bringing my dart game,” 
said Red. “The target is as big 
asa table top. Of course it’s old, 
but so are most games at carni- 
vals. Everyone likes it.” 

“Some of the girls are going to 
sell pumpkin pies at a stand, and 
some others are having a pet 
show,” said Tom. “But the most 
important side show is going to 
be Steve’s new movie outfit. The 
name of the film is Dizzy Duck. 
No one has seen it yet.” 

Steve grinned. “I wish I had 
more than just the one film,” he 
said, “but the stores downtown 
don’t carry them, and there isn’t 
time to send away for any. This 
One came with the projector. For 
my next birthday, Dad is going 
to order another one or maybe 
two for me.” 


“Too bad you couldn’t start 
school here sooner,” said Bob, 
turning to Gus. “Then you might 
have had a side-show act too.” 

“Perhaps I could help some- 
one,” Gus offered. 

No one said anything, and Gus 
could see that each boy wanted 
to do his part as he had planned. 
They just seemed to take it for 
granted that there was nothing 


_he could do.' 


When he got home that night 
Gus went to his room, opened the 
big black trunk, and took out 
his puppets. There was Cluny 
the clown, in his red and white 
suit, and Jo-Jo the monkey. Gus 
hadn’t made them go for a long 
time. The strings were all tan- 
gled. Maybe if he practiced at 
night he could work up a stunt 
that would be good enough. 

First he made Jo-Jo climb a 
little stepladder, and then tip 
his hat. Next he made the mon- 
key and the clown teeter-totter 
together. It was harder, making 
both puppets perform at once, 
but Gus knew that he could do 
it if he practiced enough. He 
hoped he could have a booth by 
Steve’s movie. . 

The next night Gus practiced 
with the two puppets again. The 
stunt went pretty well, and he 
decided it would be good enough 
to offer to the carnival. He got 
a needle and thread and took 
Cluny out on the front porch to 
sew up a rip in his red-and-white 
clown suit. He was nearly fin- 
ished when Tom rode by on his 
bicycle. 

“Hi!” called Gus, waving the 
puppet. 

“Hi!” Tom answered. “What 
are you doing? Playing with 
dolls?” He rode away laughing, 
and Gus felt himself getting red. 
He wondered whether Tom re- 
ally thought he was playing with 
dolls. 

He found out the next day at 
school. ‘Tom had told all of the 
boys, and they began to laugh 
when Gus appeared on the play- 
ground. (Continued on page 89) 














Songbird’s Triumph 


BARBARA 


OWN on the ground squatted 
Kowa as he gave a final 
polish to a flint arrowhead. Kowa 
made the best arrows found any- 
where. Those he was now mak- 
ing were of a special kind. 

Songbird, Kowa’s sister, came 
out of the long house. She stood 
beside Kowa. 

“How many such arrows have 
you, Kowa?” 

“Many. But more are needed.” 

“It is a beautiful arrow,” said 
Songbird, “so slim and sharp. It 
is not big enough for a deer or a 
bear. What will such arrows kill, 
Kowa?” 

“Men.” Kowa’s eyes flashed. 

“But the nations have smoked 
the peace pipe, Kowa.” 

“The nations have enemies— 
white men who come to take away 
their hunting grounds. Soon my 
arrows will speed on their way, 
chanting the war song of my 


people. They will strike deep—- 


free our hunting grounds from 
the intruders.” 

Songbird turned sadly away. 
She could not argue with Kowa. 
She was only a girl, and sometime 
Kowa would be a chief Jike their 
father. 

Her grandmother was grinding 
corn for the evening meal and 
singing softly. 

“Tell me, Grandmother,” said 
Songbird, “did you ever see a 
white man?” 

“Yes, Songbird, once,” the old 
woman replied. “He was a cap- 
tive. He was very brave—” She 
shook her head. “Peace is best.” 
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BARRETT 


Songbird said nothing to her 
grandmother about Kowa’s new 
arrows. She would learn about 
them soon enough. 

Later the moon rose, silvering 
the dark forest. In the long house 
Songbird lay down to sleep with 
her head pillowed upon her arm, 
From the council house a flute 
called softly. Footsteps passed. 

Hearing them, Songbird knew 
that her father was calling his 
braves together. She knew what 
was going on. Soon Kowa’s dead- 
ly arrows would be fitted to bows; 
dark figures would steal through 
the forest seeking the white men. 
But the white men would fight 
back. There would be sorrow for 
her people. 

Suddenly Songbird was filled 
with a strange restlessness. She 
arose and slipped from the long 
house. Like a shadow, she crept 
beyond the stockade into the for- 
est, following the trails she knew 
so well. 

Seeking peace for her troubled 
heart among the trees, Songbird 
did not notice the distance she 
had traveled until she heard the 
sound of axes being sharpened. 

Peering through the under- 
brush, she saw a log cabin stand- 
ing out clearly in a moonlit space. 
Men were at work near by. A 
girl with fair hair sat upon the 
doorstep watching. Songbird had 
not known that white men were 
living so near her village. No 
wonder her people were alarmed! 
She turned, intending to retrace 
her steps. (Continued on page 88) 
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THE APPROACH TO READING—II 


MYRTLE BRANDON WILSON 


Assistant Professor of Education, 
Appalachian State Teachers College, Boone, North Carolina 


F MY pupils are not ready to 

learn to read books,” many a 
teacher inquires, “can anything 
be done to help prepare them for 
this?” 

The answer is “Yes.” There 
are numerous activities in which 
girls and boys can engage to aid 
them in developing readiness for 
reading the printed page. 

This article is devoted to ex- 
amples of activities such as may 
be carried on in most schools. 
No attempt is made to classify 
them according to the phase of 
development to which they con- 
tribute. Much more often than 
not, one activity will help in two 
or more ways. For example, sto- 
rytelling certainly develops abili- 
ty to carry in mind a sequence of 
events just as it brings about lan- 
guage growth. The list by no 
means covers the field. Rather, 
it is meant to be suggestive of the 
things that help to develop the 
whole child. This is the founda- 
tion of all reading growth. 


READING ALOUD 


Every day young girls and boys 
should be read to. It need hard- 
ly be said that the teacher who 
undertakes to read should be a 
good reader. Always, she should 
go over a selection herself before 
reading it to her pupils. 

No child should be forced to 
stop anything he is doing to listen 
to the reading. Instead, always 
invite the children to gather near 
you. When they learn that you 
can read well and choose “good” 
stories and poems, you may be 
sure they will come. 

“Coming together” is very im- 
portant. No one likes to listen to 
a loud voice, yet the children near 
the front will have to listen to a 
loud-voiced teacher if she tries 
to read so as to be heard at the 


back of the room. Many books ° 


are beautifully illustrated. The 
pictures help in telling the story. 
The pupils should be near enough 
to see the pictures. 

When poems are read, girls and 
boys should be encouraged to say 
lines with the teacher—not be 
asked to memorize them, but sim- 
ply be given an opportunity to 
participate. Participation usually 
increases enjoyment. Also, this 
is good work in oral language. 

Not only should pupils be read 
to; they should have access to 
well-illustrated books which they 
may look at andenjoy. Frequent- 
ly when looking at the pictures, 
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How can a teacher help her pupils develop read- 
ing readiness? This article suggests activities 
which may be carried on in almost any classroom. 


a child decides he would like to 
hear the story. You may consider 
such a request a sign of reading 
readiness. Be sure that you read 
as many of the stories as time 
allows, for no child will continue 
to ask if he is often refused. 


STORYTELLING 


Closely akin to the reading of 
stories is storytelling. Every pri- 
mary teacher should know some 
of the stories that lend themselves 
to telling. Children can tell sto- 
ries, too. In storytelling, as in all 
other activities, be sure that you 
do not exploit the two or three 
children who are especially tal- 
ented. If a child is timid and re- 
luctant to tell stories to the whole 
group, let him have as an audi- 
ence two or three children whom 
he chooses. 


USING PICTURES 


In last month’s article, a pic- 
ture collection was mentioned as 
part of the classroom supplies. 
During the reading-readiness pe- 
riod, pictures can be used to great 
advantage. Children enjoy look- 


Courtesy, Public Schools, Madison, Wisconsin 





ing at them and talking about 
them. Not only should pupils do 
this with the teacher and the class 
as a whole, but they should have 
the privilege of sitting down in 
small groups to enjoy pictures in 
free periods. 

George was a very timid pu- 
pil who entered the writer’s class- 
room several days following the 
opening of school. He rarely ut- 
tered a word except when he was 
spoken to. One day a number of 
pictures of children engaged in 
various activities weve placed on 
the bulletin board. Later I saw 
George with another boy, and 
George was doing all the talking! 
I drew nearer so as to hear better. 
To my great surprise, he was 
making up a story and telling it 
to his friend. I was so pleased 
that I let him know I had heard 
a part of his story, and I made 
some favorable comments which 
he definitely deserved. After that 
he was much more a part of the 
large groups; he seemed to have 
found himself. 

Until a child can feel “at home” 
in his classroom he is handicapped 


Dramatizing a story that has been read or told is excellent 
experience for developing reading readiness in young children. 
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in learning to read. Different py. 
pils respond to different materi. 
als, activities, and situations, 


DRAMATICS 


Because most children like to 
act, dramatizing is of interest to 
them. In carrying on this actiy. 
ity, we are prone to make use of 
it only when preparing for a pub- 
lic performance. Then we work 
for a “finished production.” This 
is a mistake. It is child growth 
and development that we should 
be most concerned with—not a 
show. 


EXCURSIONS 


A list of activities to help make 
reading meaningful will include 
trips, or excursions, as they are 
often called. Many teachers think 
that trips should be taken only to 
distant places or to places where 
people are doing work which chil- 
dren may watch and so gain in- 
formation. This is a mistaken 
idea. Trips near the school can 
broaden first-graders’ experiences, 
giving them something interest- 
ing to talk and “write” about, 
and hence something to “read” 
about. In autumn the trip may 
be to see a beautiful tree, or to get 
the “feel” of the woods, listening 
to the leaves rustle as they walk 
through them. 

In connection with trips, it is 
well to remember that planning 
and discussion periods are always 
necessary. Anything worth do- 
ing at all is worth planning well. 
Planning an activity or discussing 
the work as it is done stimulates 
thoughtfulness in the use of lan- 
guage. Also, plans and progress 
need to be recorded. 


PAINTING AND DRAWING 


Painting pictures is of interest 
to children even before they are 
old enough to enter school. At 
times a child’s explanation of his 
picture is very revealing. Do not 
try to force this, but welcome 
any remarks that a pupil gives. 
During the early part of first 
grade, often only one or two sen- 
tences are spoken about a picture. 
Suggest to the child that other 
pupils would be interested in 
knowing about his picture when 
they look at it. Many of the 
drawings should be displayed in 
the room. Change them often— 
not just for variety but so that 
every member of the group will 
frequently have work displayed. 
Making use (Continued om page 84) 
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A BUILT-UP 
HALLOWEEN PICTURE 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


MARION SHORT ELMER 


Formerly, Rural Demonstration Teacher, Co-operating with 
Buffalo State Teachers College, Buffalo, New York 





Handwork 








/\ cCoRN shock cut from yellow construction paper 

A forms the body of this jolly Halloween figure. An 
orange jack-o’-lantern makes the head, black bats the 
arms, and fat little owls the legs. Top this off with a 
hat fashioned from a witch’s broom, and you have a 
decoration for the classroom or for a Halloweefi party. 
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AN OCTOBER ACORN LESSON 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


MAYME A. RICKER 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Olean, New York 














=e in first grade can draw an oval shape 
with a light brown crayon to represent an acorn, 
adding the acorn cup with heavy lines in dark brown, 
Older primary children can make a blackboard border, 
using red and‘brown construction paper for oak leaves 
and brown paper for acorns. The border can be nat- 
uralistic or conventional. A large acorn shape makes 
an attractive October calendar for the blackboard. 
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FACES IN THREE DIMENSIONS 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


LUCILE ROSENCRANS 








Principal, Wintersteen School, Plattsmouth, Nebraska ° 
shape oME of the devices which are used to produce depth in the | ’ Te eae te at eel 
corn, S animal faces illustrated here are tabs and slots; paper 4 


own. § springs or boxes; and ears, horns, and eyebrows bent forward. ; es =] 
der, {| Whiskers, and movable tongues and eyes, are effective also. ae 
eaves Animal faces are highly regarded as masks at Halloween 
Nat- § time. Portrayal of animal characters in a dramatization is 
nakes | more realistic and enjoyable if each one taking part has a large 
rd. animal face to hold in front of hisown. Interest and fun may 
be added to animal stories and poems by making faces like these. 

To illustrate the poem, “The Purple Cow,” purple, brown, 
pink, black, and white construction paper are needed. The 
brown horns are slipped through slots and pasted on the under- 
side of the purple head and bent forward. Pasting the white 
part of the eyes to the round brown part (cut with tabs), 
and pushing the tabs through slots, will make the eyes stand 
out from the head. A pink tongue with a tab is inserted 
ina slot in the brown muzzle. Black spots, pasted on the muz- 
zle, represent nostrils. Then the muzzle is pasted in place. 

Two shades of brown make the monkey—dark brown for 
the head, muzzle, and eyebrows, and light brown for the rest 
of the face. Tabs at chin and cheek bones make a protruding 
jaw. Black and white make the eyes and nostrils. 

The pig’s face is made of pink, black, and white paper. At 
the eye position, cut holes in the head. For eyes cut two circles 
from white paper and paste on the underside, covering only 
part of each eye hole. Behind them fasten a strip of black 
paper with springs. The snout is made from a white circle 
pasted on a larger black circle and fastened in place by means 
of a little box. Pencil lines drawn on each side of the snout 
give a touch of realism to the face. The ears can be creased 
lengthwise and bent forward where they join the head. 
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FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 





HALLOWEEN PAINTINGS 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


HE Halloween pictures shown here il- 

lustrate two ways of painting. All 
were done on 12” x 18” manila paper. 
The two in the top row were made by 
third-grade children. They used only two 
colors of paint—red-orange and _ black. 
This is a quick, easy, and satisfying meth- 
od for young children. The second way 
is illustrated in the other two pictures, 
which were painted by fourth-graders. 
Their method differed from that of the 
third-graders as follows: Figures were 
sketched in before painting, the back- 
ground was filled in, and there was no 
limitation of colors. Painting goes more 
slowly when many colors are used, but 
fourth-graders are better pleased with the 
results. 

The fourth-graders used’much imagina- 
tion in planning the colors. Yellow-green 
and magenta were put next to flaming red 
and brilliant blue and turquoise. Filling 
in the background added to their appear- 
ance. If children painted all pictures 
without background, they would not 
learn to make colorful patterns. 

The method illustrated by the third- 


grade paintings is practical for a teacher 
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with more than thirty children in her art 
class. The paint can be passed to each 
desk by a committee before the morning 
or afternoon session. 

When many colors are used, it is impos- 
sible to pass out colors for each child. The 
teacher with a class of thirty or more chil- 
dren may have half of her class painting 
one day and half another day. (The half 
not painting can model with clay or make 
pictures with wax crayons.) Little bot- 
tles of paints of all colors may be placed 
on a long low table so that the painters 
can help themselves. 

Each child may lay his finished painting 
on the floor to dry. When dry, the paint- 
ings can be gathered up. Arrange the 
paintings in the room so that each child 
can see how his looks at a distance. There 
is always great surprise, for some paint- 
ings look better when seen from far away. 

Later, exhibit the work where it can be 
seen by other grades. Children love to 
compare pictures. At Halloween time 
they like to see who has made the fiercest 
witches, crossest cats, and funniest pump- 
kins. Displaying pictures in the hall may 
inspire other children to paint original 


pictures. Some children seem to need to 
see pictures before they feel the desire to 
work out original ideas. 

Painting colorful patterns is one of the 
most valuable experiences in the art class, 
A child thinks, “I must make this witch 
show off. I'll need a light color because 
she is dark.” Or, “I want this witch to 
fade into the background, so I'll put a 
color behind her that is almost like her, 
Then maybe only her fierce old face will 
stand out plainly.” Some think, “I want 
my picture to look like a lighted stage. [’ll 
put colors in it like shining footlights.” 
Others think, “I want this picture to look 
gay and exciting. I'll use magenta. If I 
use yellow-green, the witch’s face will 
look spooky.” 

The children who have this experience 
in October may continue in November 
with painting Pilgrim scenes. The aim 
may still be to make a colorful pattern. 

To the child the subject matter is im- 
portant; the art is secondary. In carrying 
out the subject he learns to arrange colors. 
As he grows older, he makes use of this 
when he furnishes a room, sets a table, 
or arranges a centerpiece. 











A NAVAHO BOY AND HIS PONY 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 




















3 EVELYN B. CIVEROLO 
é Formerly, Teacher, Navaho School, Gallup, New Mexico 


1 to ; HESE cutouts will be of special interest 
e to T to a group which is studying Indians of 
the Southwest. They offer useful material 
the for drawings and for dramatic play. 
lass, The Navaho boy, saddle, and pony should 
itch be drawn on thin tagboard, carefully col- 
use ored with crayons, and cut out. The pinto 
1 to pony can be black or brown, with white 
It a spots. The saddle blanket and the boy’s ban- 
her. danna and belt can be gaily colored. The 
will saddle is brown and the boy’s clothing tan. 
ant Cut the dotted lines on the saddle and the 
rll boy’s trousers. The saddle can then be put 
ts.” on the pony, and the boy seated in the sad- 
ook dle, with his toe in the stirrup. 
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A WITCH FOR 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


LUCILE ROSENCRANS 


Principal, Wintersteen School, 
Plattsmouth, Nebraska 
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HALLOWEEN 


ERE is a Halloween witch that can roll 

her eyes! Cut face and hat (not hair) 
from orange construction paper. Cut the 
hat and hair from one piece of black paper, 
and mount on the orange paper. Put an or- 
ange band on the hat. Cut out the eye open. 
ings, and cut slits AB and CD. Fold the 
nose on the dotted lines, insert the tabs in 
the slits, and paste. Paste on a red mouth, 
Fasten a strip of transparent cellulose tis. 
sue behind each of the eye openings with 
transparent gummed tape. Remove the cork 
from two pop-bottle caps, reline the caps 
with white paper, and put a black button in 
each. Fasten them behind the eye openings, 
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Product Information Section of 8 Pages 


THE AMERICAN FOREST PRODUCTS INDUSTRIES 
INC, is an association of lumber, pulp and paper, ply- 
wood, and other forest industries interested in the per- 
manent production of timber crops from American 


woodlands. 


It has paid for this 8-page section (pages 
47-54 inclusive) to help create better understanding 
of our forests, their importance to the nation, and the 
means necessary for their wise conservation. 








A UNIT ON FORESTS 
TREES: VALUES AND CONSERVATION 


For Primary Grades 


OBJECTIVES 


1. To develop an understanding of 
the basic principles of forestry. 

2. To instill love and respect for trees, 

3. To show how trees help us. 


FUN IN THE WOODS 


O= warm fall day the Baker family 
went to the woods for a picnic. 
They parked the car in an open spot un- 
der an oak. Then Mother and the twins 
helped Father carry the lunch to a log 
which they could use as a table. 

Father took a little shovel from the car 
and began to clear away the grass and 
dead leaves and twigs. 
away from the trees and bushes. 

“What are you doing that for?” 
Bobby asked. 

“I am making a place to build our fire. 
I am scraping the ground down to the 
dirt so that we will not set fire to the 
grass and trees,” replied Father. “Why 
don’t you and Betty go gather some dead 
wood so that we can cook the wieners?” 

Soon Father had a fire burning. He 
put the wieners on the ends of long 
sticks. As soon as the fire had died down 
into coals, all the Bakers roasted wieners. 

After eating, Father put dirt and wa- 
ter on the coals and stirred them with a 
stick. Bobby thought the fire was out, 
but Father wanted to be sure that no 
forest fire would start. He sent the twins 
to read the sign on a big tree. It said: 


DON’T START A FOREST FIRE 
PLAY SAFE 


The Baker family then went for a 
walk in the woods. Along the way were 
growing many tiny trees. Father called 
them seedlings and said that they had 
come up from seeds that had dropped 
from trees. “The wind blew some seeds 
here, and now the seedlings are growing 
far from the mother tree. The squirrels 
hid nuts and acorns in the leaves, and 
forgot them,” Father said. “What fine 
trees the seedlings will make!” 

Betty ran up to a small tree. “See!” 
she cried, “this tree is just as tall as I am.” 


He chose a spot. 


FOR ALL GRADES 


“Took! Here’s one as tall as the sky!” 
laughed Bobby as he looked up at one big 
tree. “Isn’t it big!” 

“Yes,” said Father. “I guess the men 
will cut it for lumber this winter. It is 
just right-to cut. When it is gone, the 
young trees can grow better.” 

Just then Mother stepped up on a big 
round stump. “What a big tree this 
must have been!” she said. “I wonder 
how old the tree was when the men cut 
it. Let’s count the rings.” They did 
count more than sixty, but it began to 
rain, and they had to find a dry place. 
They waited an hour, so Mother and 
Father told stories. 


LIFE STORY OF A TREE 


His is Mother’s story: On a maple 
T tree were many seeds. At first, 
they were watery—just the way Bobby 
likes them when he shoots the water 
from them on Betty’s arms. Soon they 
were hard and big enough to grow. 

One day a strong wind came and blew 
the seeds away. The wing of one seed 
carried it to my flower bed. The rain 
came; the seed found good soil; the little 
seed began to grow into a pretty seed- 
ling. I did not want to pull it out. So 
I dug it up, and planted it. 

I was very careful to leave dirt on its 
roots. In the little hole I dug, I put a 
pailful of water. Then I set the tree in- 
to the hole, put the best topsoil next to 
the roots, and pressed the dirt down. 
The seedling grew and grew. 

All this happened when I was a little 
girl. Now it is a big maple tree, large 
enough to hold your swing. 

I have watched the tree grow and 
grow. It is still growing at the top and 
the ends of the branches. It also grows 
just inside the bark, clear around the 
tree, and each year makes a ring like 
those we counted on the stump. It seems 
queer to me, but the lower branches are 
as near the ground as they were when 
the maple tree was small. We call the 
top of the tree its crown. 

My tree is a seed free. Each spring it 
has flowers that grow into seeds. A big 
wind comes along and blows them about. 
Then dozens of new seedlings come up. 
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Many years from now our big maple 
tree will grow old. Its wood will start 
to rot; its branches will die; perhaps a 
storm will blow it down or break off a 
large branch. 

The trees in the forest grow the same 
way as the maple in our yard. Those 
little seedlings we saw today were started 
from seeds from older trees. 


GIFTS FROM TREES 


His is Father’s story: Trees give us 

many things. We had some of them 
for our lunch. The oranges and apples 
came from trees and so did the nuts. 
Trees gave us wood for our fire. The 
box that held our lunch and the paper in 
which Mother wrapped the food were 
both made of wood. 

Then think of all the wood we have in 
our house. It was built of lumber. The 
chairs we sit on, the beds we sleep in, our 
tables and cupboards—all are made of 
wood. Your school books and the mag- 
azines and newspapers we have at home 
were made of wood, too; and so was the 
wallpaper on our walls. When Mother 
cooks, she uses many things with wooden 
handles. In my garden, I use tools that 
are made partly of wood. 

This may surprise you. All of us are 
wearing wood. Just look at our slacks 
and stockings. They are made of rayon, 
and most rayon is made of wood. 

They even gave Betty her purse and 
Bobby part of his radio. The clerk at the 
store said that the purse and radio are 
plastic, made of wood. 

Now do you see why the men made a 
sign telling us not to start a forest fire? 
Do you see why they are careful to cut 
trees wisely? Trees are good friends. 


ACTIVITIES 


1. List the things at home and school 
that are made from wood. 

2. Make a mural that shows the food 
that trees give you. 

3. There are more than 1,000 kinds of 
trees in our country. How many kinds 
can you find near your home and school? 

4. Replant a tree seedling at school. 
Be sure to put good soil and water on 
the roots as you replant it. 
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WOOD IS USED 
IN THOUSANDS OF WAYS 


Actually, more than 4,000 distinct uses of wood have been counted. Today science 
and industry are developing many new, improved ways in which wood may serve us. 


PAID IN WAGES 


More than 1,100,000 people make their living in the primary 
forest industries and they are paid more than $2,200,000,009 
a year. Many other industries could not exist without wood, 
such as railroads, printing and publishing, much of the textile 
industry, and building trades. What others can you name? 


ot BPS. 


Our nation’s lumber mills cut more than 30 billion board feet of lumber in 
a year. Above you see a saw cutting a log into boards, Paper manufacturing 
is one of the most important forest industries, since most of our paper is 
made of wood. Picture below shows the end of a huge paper-making machine. 


Furniture manufacture is one of the important industries which 
uses wood and which affects every one of us in our daily lives. 
What kind of work are these men doing in finishing a ¢abinet? 


Plywood is made by gluing tightly together very thin sheets of wood called veneer. 
Here a sharp-knifed lathe is peeling a big, revolving Douglas fir log into veneer. 


| 


° | 


These are spools of fine rayon thread, ready to be woven into 
the cloth that makes clothes, house furnishings, and many 
other useful things. Chemists have shown us how to make 
rayon from wood. How many uses for rayon can you list? 
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Qur Forests’ Enemies 





OBJECTIVES 


1. To develop an understanding of 
the essential ways of protecting our for- 
est resource. —~ 

2. To show the necessity for the pre- 
vention and control of forest fires. 

3. To develop an appreciation for the 
work of those who maintain, use, and 
protect our forests. 


FIRE, THE CHIEF ENEMY 


e was just another Saturday to 
Sammy Lee, who lived on a farm. 
To Jack Hartley, it was another wonder- 
ful day to explore the farm and wood- 
land. Jack had spent his entire twelve 
years in his father’s mission school in 
China, and a year in America was a real 
treat for him. 

Today the boys planned a five-mile 
hike to a small river. Equipped with fish- 
ing tackle, the boys set out gaily. When 
they had gone about half way, Sammy 
turned to Jack and said, “How about a 
ten-minute rest period and a sandwich?” 

“Great!” Jack replied. “I can always 
eat.” Each boy ate a sandwich, then 
stretched out on the soft, needle-covered 
ground under the trees. Sammy spoke 
thoughtfully. “Dad tells me he can re- 
member when men cut most of the trees 
on this land. Since then new trees have 
grown up, and we are making part of 
our living from this forest. Dad sells 
timber each year. He says that if he is 
careful about how he cuts these trees, he 
will always have some to cut.” 

“You certainly are lucky,” Jack said. 
“Last year when the floods came, thou- 
sands of Chinese lost their homes, as they 
do every year. Dad says that Americans 
do not appreciate the real value of the 
forests.” 

“What have the forests to do with 
floods?” asked Sammy. 

“Everything!” replied Jack. “A bed 
of decayed leaves and twigs like the one 
we are lying on is like a sponge which 
holds back the water after heavy rains 
and snows. That helps to prevent floods. 
The roots of trees hold the soil that 
might wash away if there were no trees. 
In China there are thousands of acres 
without trees, or even grass. For hun- 
dreds of years the good soil has washed 
away and now China’s farm land isn’t 
much good.” 

“We must take care of our woods!” 
exclaimed Sammy. “Last week I heard 
Dad talking about fighting forest fires. 
A forester told us that another fire like 
the one we had in our woods last year 
would kill our big trees and the little 
ones, too, It would even hurt the soil so 


For Middle Grades 





that young trees would not grow well. 
Then we wouldn’t have any more trees 
for many years. 

“Dad has built a fence around these 
woods to keep the cows out. He says 
they eat the little seedlings and trample 
the ground so that they can’t grow. Cows 
get more to eat out in the pasture any- 
how. They don’t belong in the woods. 

“Dad says we all have to be carefu! 
not to start fires because there aren’t 
enough fire fighters to put them all out. 
Come on, Jack, let’s go.” 

Sammy was quite right about the fires. 
Though it is the business of forest rang- 
ers to prevent and stop forest fires, they 
are not always able to reach a fire in time 
to save the forest. Their organization is 
like that of a modern army. From thou- 
sands of lookout towers over forest areas, 
they spot fires while yet small. Each 
tower observer notifies headquarters by 
telephone. Headquarters is equipped 
with maps, telephones, and radios, so 
that when a fire is reported from lookout 
towers or airplanes, fire fighters may be 
rushed to the place before it gets out of 
control. Speed is the watchword. Fire 
fighters are armed with trucks, water 
pressure tanks, hose, spades and shovels, 
and other firefighting equipment. 

If the fire gets out of control, these 
firefighters can do little about it. The 
raging fire destroys valuable timber, the 
older seed trees, and all the seedlings. 
It can even burn out the bumus, or 
rich decayed part of the soil, so that seeds 
find it hard to take root. Then men 
may have to transplant seedlings from 
nurseries maintained for restocking for- 
est areas where nature cannot do the job. 
This tedious and costly work should not 
be made necessary, because nature will 
do it if fire is kept away. 

Although forest fire organizations are 
able to keep 65 per cent of forest fires 
from spreading beyond a ten-acre limit, 
many millions of dollars’ worth of trees 
are destroyed each year. Most years, 
more trees are burned than are harvested 
for use. One year fires burned over an 
area ten times the size of Massachusetts 
and destroyed $90,000,000 worth of 
property! 

The following table shows who is re- 
sponsible for all this destruction of the 
forests: 








(Approximately) 
Careless smokers * 24% 
People purposely setting fire_____ 26% 
Careless debris burners______ eae. 15% 
Lightning Be 9% 
Careless campers —— 4% 
Miscellaneous causes —----.-.-- 22% 


Total 100% 
It appears that man is carelessly de- 
stroying one of his most useful servants, 
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the forests. Preventing forest fires keeps 
AMERICA GREEN, which means that 
our living forests can continue to grow 
and serve all of us. 


INSECT ENEMIES AND DISEASE 


NSECTs and disease take heavy toll 
from forests. Harmful insects may 
be divided into four groups: 1) many 
kinds of beetles which bore under the 
bark, such as pine bark beetles and 
spruce bark beetles; 2) borers which 
destroy the wood itself; 3) leaf-eating 
insects, such as caterpillars; and 4) sap- 
sucking insects, such as scales, 

There are also tree diseases. Elm trees 
today are being threatened by the Dutch 
elm disease, which is carried by the Euro- 
pean bark beetle. Rigid control meas- 
ures are being used to keep this disease 
from spreading. A few years ago chest- 
nut blight killed most of our native 
chestnut trees, and blister rust is a dan- 
gerous enemy to white pine. Trees weak; 
ened by pests and disease are very likely 
to get fungus growths. 

Poison sprayed or dusted on forests 
from airplanes kills some forest pests. 
Recently when the tussock moth at- 
tacked forests in Idaho, wide-awake for- 
esters immediately went to work. Forest 
owners, the State of Idaho, and the 
United States Bureau of Entomology 
worked out a dusting treatment which 
killed this insect. More than 413,000 
acres were treated from the air in less 
than two months, 

If all the wood destroyed in our for- 
ests by fire, insects, disease, and windfall 
every year could be made into lumber, 
there would be enough to replace one 
out of every four homes in the United 
States. Think of how much we are los- 
ing! Don’t you think it important that 
each person do all he can to prevent this 
loss? What can you do to help? 


ACTIVITIES 


1. Make a chart to show the principal 
causes of forest fires. 

2. Make a forest fire poster, based up- 
on the general theme KEEP AMERICA 
GREEN. 

3. Develop an honor code of good 
conduct in the woods. 

4, Study habits of insects injurious to 
trees. Try to find some trees damaged 
by insects. 

§. Visit a local nursery (a forest nur- 
sery, if possible), and see how seedlings 
are grown. 

6. Findout whether there are any for- 
est fire prevention organizations in your 
locality in which you can take part, such 
as Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 4-H Clubs, 
and Future Farmers of America. Some 
states have KEEP GREEN committees 
that may have projects in which boys 
and girls can take part. 

7. Study local methods of reporting 
and fighting forest fires, and plan waysof 
aiding local fire-fighting organizations. 
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TREES CAN BE GROWN, 
HARVESTED AS A CROP 


Trees are similar to other farm crops since they can be harvested and grown 
again, on the same land. Increasing population and markets for wood are 
opening new and really profitable opportunities for the owners of woodlands. 


be ao 


The block of western Douglas fir trees at the top of this hill reseeded 
the forest below, from which all merchantable trees had been har- 
vested, in accordance with good forest practice in that region, 


This is a selectively harvested Western pine forest, 
with new trees rapidly taking the place of those used. 


This owner is salvaging tops and branches of iedenead trees 
—_— ; selectively harvested. He took a crop, but still has his forest. 
Above and below are two photographs of Southern pine 
taken from the same spot, ten years apart. Trees in 
the lower photograph, sixteen years old, are ready 
for thinning. What can these thinnings be used for? 


me nh ~ be : SS 
PTF ‘ 


rat Eye re ha aire 5 a : This forest nursery snaiieen 8,000,000 seedlings a year to be > echenell 
Fda A ia, lg a hes sires be hiss 4 where fires and other unusual causes have prevented natural regrowth. 
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Below are the chief causes of forest 

fires. Can you see how extra care in 

woods could prevent most of them? 
i 7 9 
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A radio operator (above) in field picks up > 
a report of a fire emergency in the woods. 3 
4-H Club boys (right) are building a fire x 
line to control the spread of forest fire. % 


FIRE, MOST DANGEROUS 
ENEMY OF TREES 


Every year forest fires in the United States burn an area as large as all New York State. 
So, annually they burn enough saw timber to build 85,900 houses, plus enough pulpwood to 
print 500,000 copies of a 24-page newspaper every day for 68 years. Nine out of ten of 
the forest fires are caused by people; therefore, nine out of ten of them can be prevented. 


CARELESS DEBRIS BURNING 
PONS he 


4 


“2. 

* . ’ baile. Md Ba Pe eee —_ 
Fighting forest fire is hot, heavy work. It is much better to stop a fire before it starts. What 
implements are these men using? This woods fire may have started from a grass fire. 


OTHER CAUSES Small fires that kill young trees and saplings A great forest fire has broken out of control, A 
cause most of the forest-fire loss in America. carelessly tossed, lit match may have started it. 
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Conservation of Our Forests 





OBJECTIVES 


1. To show that with proper care the 
forests are an inexhaustible resource. 

2. To reveal the importance of main- 
taining our forest resources. 

3. To develop an understanding of the 
basic purposes.of forestry, and its rela- 
tionship to the economy of our country. 


THE FOREST RESOURCE 


Oo ALL the resources that bring us 
daily comfort, none serves so well 
nor so completely as do the forests. 
They provide an abundance of useful 
products; they add beauty to the land- 
scape and provide a place for relaxation 
and recreation; they give shelter to ani- 
mal life, including the birds which de- 
stroy insect enemies; they help prevent 
floods, and washing of the soil; they 
make the air more healthful and prevent 
rapid evaporation of moisture. 

Forests in the United States contain 
about 1,000 different kinds of trees, of 
which only about 100 have sufficient 
commercial value to be economically 
important. Crop-yielding forests may 
be divided into five regions that contain 
both softwoods (cone-bearing trees) and 
hardwoods (trees which usually lose their 
leaves in winter). 

1. The Northern Forest includes about 
122,782,000 acres of commercial forests 
with white pine, red spruce, hemlock, 
and other conifers as well as many hard- 
wood trees. 

2. In the Central Hardwood Forest 
there are 47,539,000 acres—very largely 
hardwoods. 

3. The Southern Forest, extending 
from Virginia through eastern Texas and 
from Oklahoma to the Gulf, is chiefly 
pine, including longleaf, shortleaf, lob- 
lolly, and slash. Some cypress is found 
in southern lowlands, and considerable 
hardwood grows up among the pines. 
The Southern Forest area is in excess of 
183,000,000 acres. 

4. The Western Forest covers twelve 
western states and contains approxi- 
mately 100,000,000 acres of softwoods, 
chiefly ponderosa, white and sugar pines, 
with some hardwoods. 

5. The Pacific Coast Forest contains 
over 28,000,000 acres. In Oregon and 
Washington, it is largely Douglas fir, 
with some hemlock, western red cedar, 
and Sitka spruce. In California is found 
the redwood, one of the world’s largest 
trees. From one redwood enough lum- 
ber was obtained to build forty cottages. 

The lands that must produce our tree 
crops are owned largely by private indi- 
viduals. Federal and state governments 
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own about 25 per cent of the forest land. 
Forest iridustries have about 15 per cent, 
while farmers and other smaller owners 
comprise 60 per cent. It is highly im- 
portant that these persons realize their 
responsibility for the proper care and 
maintenance of the forest. 


FOREST FARMING 


Trees, like all living things, are born, 
live and grow, and finally die; likewise 
they can be replaced. Our forests, there- 
fore—if properly cared for—are an in- 
exhaustible resource. While forests need 
to be farmed just as any other crop, na- 
ture has equipped the forests so that they 
can maintain themselves with less help 
from man than most other crops. . Trees 
will scatter their own seeds to produce 
young seedlings. If properly protected, 
these seedlings develop from young to 
mature trees ready for the harvest. 

A wise tree farmer keeps a permanent 
reserve of mature trees for seeding, al- 
lows no trees to deteriorate into dead 
timber, periodically harvests mature 
trees, and thins overcrowded trees to 
speed the growth of those remaining. A 
large area of trees may mature at the 
same time and need to be cut together. 
Even so, the tree farmer leaves enough 
trees, often in large clumps or blocks, to 
reseed the area. With an eye for his fu- 
ture crops, he selects carefully the trees 
that will reseed the ground. 

Many a farmer has his own “wood lot” 
which is a source of fuel, fence posts, and 
even boards and planks for building pur- 
poses. In some states, trees serve as a 
windbreak,: too. Individuals who own 
forest lands should understand and prac- 
tice the best tree-farmingmethods. Some 
farmers mistakenly start “grass fires” to 
allow new grass to grow. The wise tree 
farmer realizes that such a practice real- 
ly destroys young trees and seedlings and 
injures the soil. To get continuous crops 
of forest products, woodland owners 
should know how to select trees ready to 
cut and how to fell them without injur- 
ing near-by immature trees. 


FOREST BANKS 


HROUGH these methods of tree farm- 
ing is maintained a forest balance 
that will provide a permanent reserve of 
growing trees. There is set up a forest 
bank to which are made regular deposits 
as the forest reseeds itself and grows, and 
from which are made regular withdraw- 
als without ‘depleting the reserve stock. 
This reserve stock, or the forests now 
standing, represents the capital. stock. 





The annual growth of wood is the inter. 
est on the investment. 

If the total harvest of the year equals 
the amount of wood that has grown on 
all of the trees during the year, there js 
then as much wood left in the fores 
after this harvest as there was after last 
year’s. Only the interest has been taken, 
The capital remains in the bank. 

From 1,000 acres of forest land, on 
each acre of which an interest of 309 
board feet of wood grows each year, 
there can be harvested 300,000 board 
feet of wood year after year without 
drawing on the capital. 


FUTURE OF OUR FORESTS 


AINTAINING forests for the future 
does not mean that they shall stand 
idle. Rather they should be used, and 
managed properly. This means protect- 
ing them from fires and destructive in- 
sects, thinning them where too thick, 
periodically removing defective and oth. 
er low-value trees, thereby keeping the 
forest in continuous production. 

Man and nature working together can 
assure abundant timber crops for years 
to come. TREES FOR TOMORROW 
means numerous jobs for today, tomor- 
row, and generations to come. A one- 
year score of the industrial value of the 
forests shows:a total of $2,208,160,000 
paid in wages to 1,160,000 wage earners. 
These figures apply only to the primary 
forest industries, such as logging, pulp 
and paper, lumber, naval stores, furni- 
ture, and boxes. In addition, other ma- 
jor industries require forest products; 
for example, the vast printing and pub- 
lishing industry, which pays 374,000 em- 
ployees more than $900,000,000 in wages 
yearly. 

In the expanding realm of forest 
products lie almost limitless opportuni- 
ties. TREES FOR TOMORROW are 
essential to our economic security. 


FORESTS IMPORTANT IN OUR 
HISTORY 


No chapter in American history is 
more colorful than the story of our for- 
ests. They have served us from the ear- 
liest beginnings of our country. 

Five hundred years before Columbus 
discovered America, the doughty Vi- 
kings, sailing westward, had found “Vin- 
land” and “Markland,” which means the 
“land of forests.” ‘These are believed to 
be the area from around Cape Cod north 
to Labrador. From these forests, the Vi- 
kings brought timber back to Greenland. 

The British started their first perma- 
nent settlements on this continent shortly 
after 1600. Captain John Smith found- 
ed Jamestown in Virginia. He was look- 
ing for gold, but he found something 
worth far more. He found trees. The 
first cargoes he shipped back to England 
were forest products. (Continued on page 54) 














FARMERS OTHER SMALL OWNERS 
31% 29% 


Our commercial woodlands, from which harvests 
of trees are taken, contain 461,000,000 acres. 


ee oa om al = sc OUR FARMER S, LARGEST 
OWNERS OF WOODLANDS 


Notice the crop of piling from this. 

farm woodland. Trees that are left 

will grow faster and already have 

reseeded the area for a future crop. rs . 
Some Southern pine trees yield a gummy oe . _ . «.. “j 
sap from which we obtain turpentine and - “ : ~~ FR OT NE 
rosin. These are called “naval stores.” With the expanding markets for wood, farmers make money by producin; 

4 pamabtion continuous crops of trees. Here a crop of pulpwood is being harvested. 


} %. 





Woodland owners grow trees for their own uses, such as fence posts, poles, and fuel; 
but they also grow trees to sell to industries. Among their chief customers are 
sawmills (left) and pulp and paper mills (right). How are logs carried to market? 
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Conservation of Our Forests 
(Continued from page 52) 


Those were the days of great wooden 
ships. The British navy needed strong 
oak to build great fleets, and tall pines 
for masts. So they sent representatives 
of the king to mark trees with three cuts 
of an axe. These marks, which looked 
like a rough arrow and were called the 
“King’s Broad Arrow,” meant that the 
trees belonged to the Royal Navy. (See 
the drawing and caption at the head of 
the next column. What would be the 
quality of trees so marked?) 

The forests were in the way of these 
first settlers—whether colonists or pio- 
neers. They had to clear land for their 
farms, cities, and roads. Except for the 
Great Plains, they found forests almost 
everywhere they went. Most of our 
houses and other buildings were made of 
lumber. The forests built America. 

Today we have enough land for farms. 
Because we have grown so fast and are so 
big, we have cut down most of the orig- 
inal trees that were here when Captain 
Smith founded Jamestown. 

So today, we have to think about 
growing mew trees as well as harvesting 
the old ones. We know we can have our 
forests even though we cut the trees. In 
the South, for example, almost all of the 
old trees are gone. You might think the 
South could not produce any more lum- 
ber or pulp and paper. But, as a matter 
of fact, the South produces close to half 
of all our forest products. These prod- 
ucts come from trees that have grown 
since the first trees were cut. Some land 
has grown three or four crops of trees, 
and can go on producing indefinitely. 

The South is famous for growing cot- 
ton. Cotton is cellulose. Wood is most- 
ly cellulose, too. Did you know that an 
acre of pine trees can grow more cellu- 
lose than an acre of cotton each year? 

Most of our forests that have never 
been cut are in the Far West. We call 
them virgin forests. Some of them are so 
old that the trees in them are beginning 
to decay. Enough of these old forests 
are left to provide wood for many years. 
Meanwhile, as we have seen, we can grow 
trees to take the place of the old ones. 
In fact, when a young forest replaces an 
old forest, it grows wood much faster. 

If you grow a garden, you can under- 
stand this. If you are growing peas, you 
know the vines grow fast when they are 
young. The pea pods fill out rapidly. 
But if they get too old, they are not good 
to eat. The vines stop growing and 
finally die. So do trees. 

It is a big job to harvest the trees we 
need; it is perhaps a bigger job to grow 
more forests for harvesting in the fu- 
ture. Our forest owners, the forest in- 
dustries which depend upon them, our 
state and federal governments, and all of 
us (who are the public) are tackling this 
job, and must carry it through to suc- 
cess, It IS a big job, but America is 
used to big jobs. 
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In colonial times, representatives of the King 
of England marked big trees in America with a 
blaze that was called the King’s Broad Arrow. 
Trees so marked were reserved for His Majes- 
ty’s navy and could not be cut by anyone else. 


ACTIVITIES 


1. Name some of the relatively recent 
discoveries of uses of wood. 

2. Find the meaning of: 

cellulose, papreg, naval stores. 

3. Dramatize some phase of forest 
protection or maintenance. 

4. On a map of the United States 
chart the location of the forests. Name 
the principal trees and uses of each dif- 
ferent type of forest. 

5. Give a report on one of the follow- 
ing forest products: 


pulpwood _ textiles turpentine 
plywood _ paper veneer 
plastics explosives lumber 


6. List many uses of trees. 

7. Visit a sawmill, retail lumber yard, 
pulp or paper mill, plywood plant, fur- 
niture factory, or other wood-working 
plant. Plan questions to ask. 

8. Visit a woodland. Notice the dif- 
ferences in ages and kinds of-trees. See 
whether there are any defective trees 
you think should be removed. What 
kind of crops can this woodland pro- 
duce? What uses would be made of 
these crops? 

9. Write a theme on how wood is 
processed into lumber, or paper, or ply- 
wood. Illustrate your theme. 

10. Invite a forester or a representa- 
tive of some wood industry to tell about 
his work. 

11. Prepare a chart showing how pa- 
per is made. 

12. Prepare model exhibits of forest 
products and by-products. 

13. Plan and prepare a class magazine 
for which individual pupils or commit- 
tees prepare articles and editorials on 
topics such as: 

How Colonists Used the Forests 

How Trees Helped and Hindered the 

Work of Pioneers 

Wise Forest Management Practices 

and Forest Protection Measures 

What Farmers Should Know about 

Marketing Their Tree Crops 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Following are a few suggestions for 
further study to assist teachers in their 
instruction and to enrich pupils’ study, 


Primary Grades 


Gabby and the Forest Fires. (Ameri. 
can Tree Association, 1214-16th Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C.) Ten 
cents. A delightful story for children, 
about a squirrel and a forest fire. 

The First Business in America, 
(American Forest Products Industries, 
Inc., 1319-18th Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C.) Free. <A picture book 


dealing with forests. 


Middle and Upper Grades 


American Conservation. (American 
Forestry Association, 919-17th Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C.) $2.50. A 
general survey of American conservation, 

“A Bibliography of Study Aids—Our 
Forest Resource and Its Conservation.” 
(American Forest Products Industries, 
Inc., 1319-18th Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C.) Free. A list of free pub- 
lications and a motion picture available 
to schools. The booklets include The 
First Business in America for primary 
grades; Trees for Tomorrow for middle 
and upper grades. Wall displays include 
a map, “Where We Grow Our Trees”; a 
chart, “Products of American Forests”; 
a poster stressing the importance of 
wood, and forest fire prevention posters, 
The motion picture, “Trees for Tomor- 
row,” is available in 16 and 35 milli- 
meters. The bibliography gives complete 
instructions on how to order. (Trees for 
Tomorrow is especially adapted for use 
with this unit.) 

Handbook of Information on Enter- 
ing Positions in Forestry. (Society of 
American Foresters, 825 Mills Building, 
7th Street and Pennsylvania Avenue, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C.) Twenty- 
five cents. Basic information for those 
interested in a forestry career. 

Horn, Stanley F.: This Fascinating 
Lumber Business. _ (Bobbs-Meerrill) 
$3.75. A panoramic view of the lumber 
business written for laymen. 

Knowing Your Trees. (American 
Forestry Association, 919-17th Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C.) $5. Trees 
(150 kinds) described and handsomely 
illustrated. 

Stevens, James: Paul Bunyan’s Bears. 
(Dogwood Press, 2116 Fourth Avenue, 
Seattle, Wash.) $2.75. More tales of 
the forest’s greatest legendary figure 
with emphasis on tree farming and for- 
est fire prevention. 


Local and Regional Materials 


_ Teachers usually can obtain forestry 
information dealing with their own 
state by addressing the State Forester at 
the state capital or the Extension For- 
ester of the Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice at the state agricultural college. 
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| - FOR MIDDLE GRADES 
y. JESSIE TODD 
Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, 

neti. University of Chicago 
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Ten T HE pictures reproduced on this page 

lren, were all done with wax crayon, 
which is popular with girls who like 

rica, to draw pictures of girls and women 

tries, wearing pretty clothes. Some girls put 
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book ing hard on them. They know that 
they need to press on the crayons in 
some places, however, to give accent to 
the sketches. The first three drawings 

rican at the left were done with a light touch, 

reet, except for outlines and certain special 

. A features. All the rest were made by 

tion, pressing hard on the crayons, using a ; 

-Our light pressure for skin tones mainly. 

ion.” Pressing lightly on crayons is quick- 

tries, er, but when crayons are pressed on 

ling- hard they become like shining enamel. 

pub- Rubbing a crayon picture with a soft 

lable rag makes it shine even more. 
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HAT 
(Black) 
Fold tabs on dotted 
lines. Form tabs into 
cylinders and paste. 





Paste hat, 
features, and 
shadows to 
' head. 
HEAD 
(Orange) 





A 





THE PUMPKIN MAN 


FOR ALL GRADES 


IMOGENE KNIGHT | 
Teacher of Art, Parley Coburn Junior High School, Elmira, New York 


HE use of finger puppets advanta- 
T geously combines handcraft and 
storytelling. The example given here is 
a Halloween figure, but the project is 
adaptable to any story or real-life char- 
acters which the children wish to make. 

The little puppet will come to life on 
a pupil’s fingers, and act out a story as 


it is related. The child who is shy will 








QO 
me 
V 


Cut a basic figure 
slightly smaller than 
body of puppet. 





i. 















find that the puppet helps him over- 
come his self-consciousness, while for 
all children, finger puppets provide a 
stimulus to the imagination, and open 
the door to creative expression. 

The puppet pictured here is Peter, 
the Pumpkin Man. Once he is com- 
pleted, the children will think of a doz- 
en experiences he may have had. 


Paste clothing to basic 
figure. Make one large 
and two small springs, 





by folding strips of 
paper over each other. 
Attach head and gloves 
by means of springs. 








Ly 





Slip first two 
fingers into 
circular tabs to 


make puppet 














walk. 
} \ 
CLOWE FINGER TAB / \ FINGER TAB 
: l \ 





Paste black buttons and collar 
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to coat, 
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Cut duplicate 
features from 
black paper 
for shadows. 
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AN INDIAN POTTERY EXHIBIT 


N EXHIBIT of Indian pottery with an 
A Indian frieze in the background was 
the culmination of our unit on American 
Indians. In the illustration, the two girls 
holding bowls that they had made reflect 
the joy and pride of accomplishment evi- 
denced by the whole class when we had a 
picture taken of the exhibit. 

A study of Indian symbols, the various 
shapes of Indian bowls, and the colors that 
are characteristic of Indian art preceded 
the pottery making. Then out of manila 
drawing paper, each pupil cut a bowl the 
size and shape desired. On the bowl he 
drew lightly, in pencil, an Indian design, 
which was then colored with crayon. In- 
dividuality and originality in the use of 
design and color were encouraged. Some 
guidance was needed, however, to limit 
the colors to soft-toned browns, orange, 
and black, rather than gaudy green, pur- 
ple, and red. 

The class of forty children was divided 
into small groups to do the clay modeling. 
The work was done at a table in the rear 
of the room. A group of the most ar- 
tistic children in the class was chosen to 
work first. They could be depended upon 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


BERNICE MUSHET 
Teacher, Public School, Blythe, California 


to set a high standard of workmanship 
and conduct. 

Painting the bowls was done in groups 
also, to eliminate the necessity of having 
individual tempera paint pots. The bowls 
were painted a basic orange-brown color. 
We mixed orange and brown until it 
matched the color of a big Indian bowl 
which I had brought to class. Then the 
designs that had been made on the paper 
bowls were drawn on the clay bowls and 
painted. All the bowls in the exhibit had 
good color harmony, as a result of our 
previous study of Indian art. 

The two plaques with the Indian heads 
were made by twin Indian girls. One of 
the twins made a book of Indian pictures 
exquisitely colored with crayon. 

The Indian exhibit was but part of the 
art work correlated with the year’s unit 
on “American Progress in Civilization.” 
Soap carvings were made, representing 
animals of the very early days. Spatter 
work of famous ships, large panel pictures 
of early explorations, and pen-and-ink 
sketches of colonial life were worked out. 
Thus we used various art mediums to 
make the social studies more interesting. 
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All creative-art activities—clay model- 
ing, frieze making, soap carving, and 
painting—which require time for clean- 
ing up and putting away material were 
always done in groups during the last 
hour of the day. Cleaning up came after 
school. Often mfterials were arranged on 
the worktable at recess time, thus avoid- 
ing the confusion which sometimes at- 
tends such procedures. 

The pen-and-ink sketches, spatter-work 
designs, and small drawings were bound 
into workbooks with the social-studies 
test papers and compositions. The ten 
pupils in the class who ranked highest in 
the tests received ten historical pictures to 
put in their workbooks.. The social-studies 
workbooks along with correlated art were 
displayed on Open House night. Such a 
chorus of delighted exclamations from 
proud parents! One child was heard to 
remark to a parent, “I never knew before 
that history could be so much fun.” 

Social studies correlated with art be- 
comes a vital subject! 

EDITORIAL NoTE: At the time the activities described 
in this article were carried on, the author was teaching 


seventh grade in the elementary school at San Jacinto, 
California. 
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LEARNING ABOUT CHINESE ART 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


ROBERTA K., WIGTON 


Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, LaPorte County, Indiana 


$ ONE part of a social-studies unit on 
China, various art activities were 
carried on. The fact was brought out, 
through research and discussion, that 
China has given to the world a number of 
gifts in the field of fine arts. Among them 
are fine porcelain, carved sandalwood and 
jade, lacquerwork, woven silk, and paint- 
ing on silk. Pictures of Chinese art and 
architecture were examined. Then each 
child chose materials to make his own 
interpretation of Chinese art. 


The pagoda proved to be a favorite. 
The one pictured here was made entirely 
of cut paper. Colored construction paper 
and gold metallic paper salvaged from 
greeting cards were employed. 

To make a pagoda, a vase, or a lantern, 
a piece of scrap paper was folded length- 
wise through the center, and on this, half 
of the desired outline was drawn. When 
the resulting object was cut out and un- 
folded, a complete symmetrical shape was 
ready to use in any way desired. 
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After a vase shape had been cut out, 
either of two methods was followed. For 
one, the shape was drawn on a sheet of 
manila drawing paper, and the back- 
ground was painted, leaving the vase un- 
colored. Then a design was applied to the 
vase. For the other, the vase was cut out, 
a design put on it, and the vase mounted 
on a sheet of construction paper. 

The dragon was made with gold paint 
on a strip of red paper. Shadows and 
accents were done with India ink. 


























Program 
Material 


PLAYS, SONGS & VERSE 





WORDS BY HELEN KITCHELL EVANS 
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See the spooks, Here they come. 


Oh, what fun! 


Hal - low - een, 
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MAGIC NIGHT 


See them ring the door - bells and then run. 


See the witch -es who ride in the dark sky, Whiz, whiz, whiz, they go 


Night of nights when réal mag - ic. 


MUSIC BY FRANCES MANN BENSON 


Some creep here, some creep there, Ev -’ry - where. 
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MILES OF SMILES 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


KARIN ASBRAND 








CHARACTERS 


JACK-O -LANTERN 
JACK 
CHILDREN—I welve. 


CosTUMES 


Jack-o’-Lantern may wear a 
costume of orange crepe paper, 
with a jack-o’-lantern mask. Jack 
and the other children wear school 
clothes, The twelve children have 
jack-o’-lanterns with lighted flash- 
lights inside them, instead of can- 
dles, in order to eliminate danger 
from fire. 


SETTING 


Black and yellow crepe-paper 
streamers may be used for decora- 
tions. A shelf covered with green 
crepe paper extends the length of 
the rear wall, just high enough 
for the children to reach in order 
to set their lanterns upon it. If 
crosses are chalked at proper in- 
tervals, the children will know 
just where to set their lanterns 
so as to make the spaces between 
them even. 




















(As curtain opens, Jack is at 
stage center cutting out a jack- 
o’-lantern from a large pumpkin. 
Jack-o’-Lantern stands at left.) 

JACK-O’-LANTERN— Well, Jack, 
I’m certainly glad you have given 
your pumpkin such a wide smile. 
He looks pretty nice. 

yack (turns abruptly)—Jeep- 
ers! Who was that? 

JACK-O’-LANTERN—Who was 
what? 

yack (looking around)—Who 
was that talking? There is no- 
body here except me, so far as I 
can see. 

JACK-O’-LANTERN (indignant- 
ly)—Well, I like that! I guess 
you need glasses. 

Jack (confused )—But I don’t 
see anyone. 

JACK-O’-LANTERN—Don’t you 
see me? I just guess I’m some- 
body pretty important, especially 
at Halloween. Even the witches, 
and the black cats, and the gob- 
lins have nothing on me. 

yack (with some doubt)— 
Pardon me. But I didn’t know 
that you were real. 

JACK-O’-LANTERN — Certainly 
I’m real. 

jJacK—I thought you were on- 
ly a jack-o’-lantern that we made 
for a decoration. 


‘with that smile. 


JACK-O’-LANTERN (snorts)— 
“Only a jack-o’-lantern,” he says. 
Of course you made me, and of 
course I’m a decoration—and a 
rather nice one, I think. But I’m 
pretty real, too. 

yacK—I’m glad you're real. 
(Holds his lantern up for inspec- 
tion.) How do you like my lat- 
est? I suppose you think he’s 
real, and that maybe he will be- 
gin to talk, too. 

JACK-O’-LANTERN—He has a 


nice wide smile. He ought to be - 


able to do a lot for the world 
People do talk 
with smiles, you know, and some- 
times smiles have more meaning 
than words. 

JACK (nods)—Maybe you’ve 
got something there. 

JACK-O’-LANTERN—You bet I 
have. So every time you make a 
jack-o’-lantern, make his smile 
big and wide because that kind of 
smile is needed to make this 
world a happy place. 

yack (enthusiastically)—You 
just wait, Mr. Jack-o’-Lantern, 
until you see all the pumpkin lan- 
terns the children have made for 
Halloween. Some are big and 
some are small, but most of them 


‘have nice smiles. Here they come 


now. (He looks off stage.) 

(A march is played, and the 
twelve children march in; six 
from the left, and six from the 
right, each carrying a lighted 
jack-o’-lantern. Stage lights are 
dim.) 

FIRST CHILD— 

Because it is October 

And Halloween is here, 

We gather all the pumpkins 
From gardens, far and near. 

SECOND CHILD— 

We give them eyes and noses, 
And mouths with which to smile, 
And set them in the windows 
For many and many a mile. 

THIRD CHILD— 

The jack-o’-lanterns never 

Will change their gay fall styles, 
They’ll always decorate the world 
With miles and miles of smiles. 

FOURTH CHILD— 

We see them in the windows; 
We meet them on the street. 
And we just can’t help laughing 
At every one we meet, 


FIFTH CHILD— 
That’s why I like October 
When crispy breezes blow, 
And fallen leaves give promise 
Of winter ice and snow. 
SIXTH CHILD— 
Each jolly jack-o’-lantern 
Is happy as can be 
Because he brings such happiness 
To folks like you and me. 
SEVENTH CHILD— 
I made my jack-o’-lantern 
My very own self. 
I made him smile so brightly 
Like a jolly little elf. 


EIGHTH CHILD— 
One little jack-o’-lantern 
Can be a real delight. 
And many jack-o’-lanterns 
Will make a whole street bright. 
NINTH CHILD— 
I’ve learned important lessons 
From this lantern that I’ve got, 
One is to keep on smiling 
Every day, no matter what. 
TENTH CHILD— 
Start smiling in the morning, 
Keep smiling through the day, 
Smile at everyone that meets you 
On the way. (Continued on page 96) 





WITCHERY ~ 
TWITCHERY 


— 





FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


HELEN L. 


Teacher, Auditorium Department, Froebel School, Gary, Indiana 


WITCH DOOFLY (comesto stand 
between parted curtains)— 
Witchery Twitchery, tee, hee, 

hee! 
Scritchery scratchery, flee, flee, 
flee! 
Archery backery, ears turned 
down! 
Trittery trottery, 
town! 
Silvery moonery, shine through 
the tree! 
Witchery Twitchery, come back 
to me! 
(She looks around expectantly; 
then repeats the magic spell to 
bring back her black cat. Still 
he does not come.) It’s no use; 
my spell to bring back Witchery 
Twitchery doesn’t work. Here 
am I all alone without my cat, 
and it’s Halloween. - Well, I'll 
just get on my broomstick and 
fetch him. (She goes inside her 
cave, reappears with her broom- 
stick, and mounts it.) 
Broomery stickery, tee, hee, hee! 
Silvery moonery, shine through 
the tree! 
Flyery upery, whee, whee, whee! 


the 


around 


NV 
x 
if 
HOWARD 
(Nothing happens. Doofly re- 


peats the spell as she shakes ber 
broomstick. Still nothing hap- 
pens.) Well, what can be the 
matter? Even my _ broomstick 
doesn’t work! (She sits down on 
a stump in front of her cave.) 
What shall I do? Without my 
black magic I’m no witch at all. 

WITCH FROTHINGALE (eniers 
dragging her broomstick behind 
her)—Are you in trouble, too? 

WITCH DOOFLY—Yes. None of 
my spells work! 

WITCH FROTHINGALE—Won’t 
your spells work either? I just 
brought my broomstick over to 
see whether you could make it fly. 

WITCH pDooFLY—No use. I 
can’t make my own stick fly. 

WITCH FROTHINGALE—With- 
out our magic we’re not witches 
at all! (She sits beside Witch 
Doofly.) 

WITCH JABBERWOCKY (enfers 
shaking her broomstick savage- 
ly)—I tell you, you shall fly! If 
you won’t fly for me you surely 
will when my friend gets hold 
of you! (Continued on page 91) 








CHARACTERS 
WITCH DOOFLY ROGER 
WITCH FROTHINGALE PAUL 
WITCH JABBERWOCKY JIMMY 


WITCHERY TWITCHERY—A Cat. 


CosTUMES 


The three Witches --wear long 
black dresses and shoulder capes, and 
tall pointed hats. The boys wear 
school clothes, jackets, and caps. 
Witchery Twitchery may be a child 








in a cat costume or a life-size stick 
puppet manipulated from the wings. 


SETTING 


This play takes place in Witch 
Doofly’s cave, on Halloween night. 
When the play begins, the curtains 
are only about a third of the way 
open, representing the entrance to 
her cave. There is a fire (obtained 
through effective lighting) and above 
it the usual black kettle is suspended 
from a tripod. 
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A 
Wet 


COLUMBUS 


NANCY BYRD TURNER 


When the dark-eyed lad, 
Columbus, 

Saw the white sails dip and gleam, 

Slanting, swaying down the har- 
bor, 

In his heart he dreamed a dream. 


“TI will some day be a sailor! 
I will have a ship,” he cried. 
“T will sail and sail the ocean 
Till I reach the other side.” 


So he dreamed and so he waited, 

And the dream came true, we 
know. 

Now we name his name with sing- 
ing, 


Dark-eyed lad of long ago! 


SONG OF OUR LAND 


ANNETTE WYNNE 


Mountainland, fountainland, 
shoreland and sea, 

God’s land thou art surely— 
His gift to the free; 

How blest are thy children wher- 
ever they roam 

To claim thee their country, their 
hope, and their home. 


I love thee, my country, O great 
be thy fame; 

I love thy dear banner—I honor 
thy name; 

I'll live for thee, die for thee, 
serve no land but thee— 

My country forever, great land 
of the free! 


JACK-O’-LANTERN 


ANNA CHANDLER AYER 


The Man in the Moon looked 
down on the field, 
Where the golden pumpkin 
lay; 
He winked at him, and he blinked 
at him, 
In the funniest kind of way. 


But on Halloween, when the 
moon looked down 
From the sky, through the 
shadows dim, 
The pumpkin fat on a gatepost 
sat, 
And saucily laughed at him. 
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TREASURY OF VERSE 


OCTOBER’S PARTY 
GEORGE COOPER 


October gave a party; 
The leaves by hundreds came, 
The Chestnuts, Oaks, and Ma- 
ples, 
And those of every name. 
The sunshine spread a carpet, 
_ And everything was grand; 
Miss Weather led the dancing, 
Professor Wind the band. 


The Chestnuts came in yellow, 
The Oaks in crimson dressed, 
The lovely Misses Maple 
In scarlet looked their best. 
All balanced to their partners 
And gaily fluttered by; 
The sight was like a rainbow 
New fallen from the sky. 


Then in the rustic hollows 
At hide-and-seek they played; 
The party closed at sundown 
And everybody stayed. 
Professor Wind played louder; 
They flew along the ground, 
And then the party ended 
In hands across, all round. 


AUTUMN COLORS 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


O happy, happy autumn days, 
How many gorgeous flags you 


raise! 

Where did you find your colors 
rare 

That all the hills and valleys 
wear? 


O happy autumn, rich and rare, 
Where did you find your colors 
fair? 


The purple grapes show every- 
where 

A film of blue like smoky air, 

And trees in hillside orchards 
old 

Bear treasures russet, green, and 
gold. 

O happy autumn rich and rare, 


Where did you find your colors ; 


fair? 


The oaks are turning red and 
brown, 

The willows’ yellow leaves float 
down; 

And all the maples are ablaze 

Like flames against the purple 
haze. ~ 

O happy autumn, rich and rare, 

Where did you find your colors 
fair? 
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GOD’S WAY 


WILLIAM COWPER 


God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform; 
He plants his footsteps in the 
sea, 
And rides upon the storm. 
Deep in unfathomable mines 
Of never-failing skill, 
He treasures up his bright de- 
signs, 
And works his sovereign will. 


THE PEAK 


MARY CAROLYN DAVIES 


There’s a far high trail where the 
pines are, 
There’s a gray faint trail to the 
dawn, 
There’s a sudden hush on the hill- 
side— 
Look! The last star’s gone! 
And, follow, follow, the far trail 
seems to say, 
Follow, comrade, follow, and 
you'll make the peak today! 


There’s a steep hard trail where 
the stones are, 
There’s a sharp crag gray at 
the bend; 
There’s a far fine mist where the 
road winds— 
What is at the end? 
Follow, follow, the dark trail 
seems to say, 
Follow, comrade, follow, and 
you'll-make the peak today! 


There’s an unknown trail—but 
we'll take it. 
It’s a steep hard trail—who’s 
afraid? 
There are deep sharp chasms to 
walk by; 
No one’s hands can aid. 
Follow, follow, the far trail seems 
to say, 
Follow, comrade, follow, and 
you'll make the peak today! 


HAZY WEATHER 


ELDER ROOSEVELT HERRING 


It’s October again! 
How could you guess? 
Why, the trees in the forest 
Have each a new dress. 


It’s October again! 
And the nuts all are ripe. 
There’s haze in the air 
Like smoke from a pipe! 


ts. 


PARADOXES 


CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI 


A pin has a head, but has no 


hair; 

A clock has a face, but no mouth 
there; 

Needles have eyes, but they can- 
not see; 

A fly has a trunk without lock 
or key; 

A timepiece may lose, but can- 
not win; 

A cornfield dimples without a 
chin; 

A hill has no leg, but it has a 
foot; 

A wineglass a stem, but not a 
root; 

A watch has hands, but nothumb 
or finger; 

A boot has a tongue, but is no 
singer; 

Rivers run, though they have no 
feet; 

A saw has teeth, but it does not 
eat; 


Ash trees have keys, yet never a 
lock; 

A baby crows, without being a 
cock, 


BRIDGES 


JAMES S, TIPPETT 


I like a bridge— 

Any kind of bridge at all. 

A great steel bridge 

With towers stiff and tall; 

An old covered bridge 

That spans a waterfall; 

A hewn-stone bridge 

With its rugged floor and wall; 

A railroad bridge 

Where freight trains slowly 
crawl; 

A wooden bridge, 

A cement bridge, 

Whether big or small; 

Yes, I like a bridge— 

Just any kind of bridge at all. 


Acknowledgment is hereby made to 
the following for granting permission 
to reprint verses: The author, Nancy 
Byrd Turner, for “Columbus”; J. B. 
Lippincott Company, for “Song of Our 
Land” from For Days and Days, copy- 
right 1919; The Expression Company, 
for “Jack-o’-Lantern” from Better Speech 
and Better Reading, compiled by Lucille 
Schoolfield; The Macmillan Company, for 
“The Peak” by Mary Carolyn Davies, 
and also for “Paradoxes,” or “A Pin 
Has a Head,” from Sing-Song; Harper 
& Brothers, for “Bridges” from A World 
to Know. ; 

“Hazy Weather” first appeared in 
Wide-Awake Rhymes, by Elder Roosevelt 
Herring, published by Harter Pub, Co. 
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COLUMBUS AND A BOY 


SCENE 1 


(Jim, Dave, Sammy, Pete, and 
Mike are gathered in the living 
room. Each has a length of rope 
for knot tying.) 

ruby (enters dramatically, with 
a spyglass held to one eye)— 
A light! No, it’s a star! No, it’s 
a light! Land! 

jim—Are you crazy, Rudy? 

DAVE—Don’t get excited, Jim. 
It’s only Columbus. 

RUDY (turning spyglass toward 
the boys)—I see figures moving 
on the beach. They must be In- 
dians. (Lowers glass.) They are 
Indians! Hi ya, fellows! 

sAMMY—Columbus would be 
sorry he discovered America if 
he could see you. 

jim—He always has Columbus 
on his mind, ever since the dra- 
matics teacher told him he resem- 
bled the great Christopher. Say, 
where’s your Scout uniform? 

PETE—Yes, you were going to 
have it tonight. You can’t make 
us forget by that phony act 
you're putting on. 

MIKE—Bring it out, Rudy. 

RuDY—Well— 

MIKE—You did buy it, didn’t 
you? You had the money all 
saved last week. 

ruDY—Look, fellows. (Opens 
large box on chair.) These were 
on sale this week. (Takes out 
boxing gloves.) They were just 
too good a bargain to pass up. 
(Boys look silently at gloves.) 

jiMm—Those—I _suppose—are 
your Scout uniform. 

RUDY (uneasily)—I can get it 
any time. 

PETE—Oh, of course. You 
just seem to have forgotten one 
little thing— Oh, but it’s too 
small to mention. 

RuDY—What’s that, Pete? 

PETE—It’s only two weeks un- 
til the Scout Jamboree, and you 
know that Mr. Leverage offered 
a prize of twenty dollars to our 
troop if we all earned our uni- 
forms for the jamboree. 

RuDY—Why—why—I can get 
it by then. 

MIKE (closing in on Rudy)— 
And how are you going to earn 
that much money in two weeks? 

PETE—Everyone else has his 
uniform. You're the last one. 

DAVE (coolly)—Let’s go, gang. 
Columbus, here, wants to have a 
boxing match with himself. 

RUDY—Look, fellows, don’t go. 
We were going to practice knot 
tying. 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


MARGARET GOFF CLARK 
Formerly, Teacher, Sixth Grade, Public School 11, Buffalo, New York 


This interesting and purposeful play will make a 
timely skit for Columbus Day, for a Boy Scout 
program, or for an assembly at almost any time. 














SAMMY—You mean, we were 
going to help you learn to tie 


knots. You’re always starting 
things and not finishing them. 
Last week you started to learn 
how to tie knots and ended up 
trying to lasso the cat. 

jiMm—Well, he did earn enough 
money to buy a uniform. 

PETE—Yes, it took him six 
months, and then he used it for 
boxing gloves! 

jJim—Aw, lay off! (Puts arm 
across Rudy’s shoulder.) Rudy 
means well. 

PETE (cooling off )—That’s so. 
Sorry I blew off, Rudy. We all 
like you. We just wish you’d— 
stick to things. That prize mon- 
ey would help us get the camp- 
ing equipment we need. « 

RUDY (angry)—I don’t think 
I’m interested in camp. You 
probably wouldn’t want anyone 
along who had as many faults 
as you seem to think I have. 








jimM—I’m sorry, Rudy. 

(Boys stand about uneasily, 
and then move toward the exit.) 

Borys—G’night. So long, Rudy. 
Bye. We're sorry, Rudy. 

ruDY (too briefly)—Good-by. 
(Exit Boy Scouts. Rudy tosses 
boxing gloves into a chair and 
paces up and down.) Tl show 
them. Just wait until I knock 
out Joe Louis. (Goes through 
motions of boxing. Then holds 
one arm in air.) The champion! 

jupy (enters)—Hi, Columbus. 

RUDY (jumps)—Hey, stamp 
when you come in, Judy—pound 
the floor, that is. 

jupy—Oh, you were just in a 
fog. I heard the boys all jump- 
ing on you. Why didn’t you re- 
mind them that you were the one 
who persuaded Mr. Leverage to 
give that prize in the first place? 
And remember that wastepaper 
collection last month? You did 
most of the work on that, too. 








CHARACTERS 


RuDY—A Boy Scout. 

MRS. RAINS—Rudy’s mother. 
JIM 
DAVE 
SAMMY 
PETE 
MIKE 
yupy—Rudy’s older sister. 


—Boy Scouts. 


CosTUMES 


In Scene 1, Rudy may wear a long 
cape, with his trousers tucked into 
his socks. In Scene 2, he wears a 
Boy Scout uniform, just as the other 
boys do throughout the play. Mother 








and daughter may wear modern 
dresses. Mother’s dress should be 
long, and perhaps a dark color, so 
that she will appear older to the 
audience. 


SETTING 


Scene 1.—In the living room of 
Rudy’s home on a Friday evening. 
An easy chair stands left of stage, 
with an end table next to it. A 
stamp album and loose stamps are on 
the end table. There is another ta- 
ble, or a desk, together with several 
chairs. 

Scene 2.—Same as Scene 1, early 
in the evening, two weeks later. 
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SCOUT 


RuDY—I wouldn’t lower my- 
self to argue with such uncouth 
characters, Judy. 

yupy—What are you going to 
do about it? 

ruDY (loftily)—I’m going to 
forget it, of course. 

jupy—But the troop won’t get 
the prize if you don’t have your 
uniform for the jamboree. 

rupy—After the way they 
talked to me, do you think I care 
whether they get their old prize? 

jJupy—You know, when I 
think it over, you aren’t so much 
like Columbus. Just as the boys 
said, you don’t stick to things. In 
the summer weren’t you going to 
be a tennis champion, but you 
quit practicing just because you 
had trouble with your backhand 
stroke? 

RUDY—You, too! 
you were on my side. 

yupy—I am. That’s why I’m 
racking my brain now thinking 
about what you should do. You 
won’t have much fun if you’re 
not in the Scout troop, especially 
when they all go to the jamboree. 

RuDY—What can I do? 

yupy—What would your fa- 
vorite hero do? When Columbus 
couldn’t get the money to sail to 
the Indies, what did he do? 

ruDY—He kept trying until 
the Queen of Spain gave it to 
him. That doesn’t help me any. 
Queen Isabella is dead, and I 
doubt if she’d buy me a Scout 
uniform, anyway. 

yjyupy—What did Columbus do 
when the rudder broke on the 
“Pinta”? 

ruDY—He sailed over to the 
Canary Islands and got it fixed, 
and then continued on his voyage 
from there. I still don’t get the 
point, Judy. 

yupy—And when Columbus 
didn’t sight land for days and 
days what did he say? 

rupY—He said, “Sail on! sail 
on! sail on! and on!” 

yupy—And what do you do at 
the first discouragement? 

RuDY—I quit. (Jumping to 
his feet, he paces up and down.) 
Judy, you’re right. I hate to ad- 
mit it, but there is a flaw in my 
otherwise beautiful character. 

yupy—Oh, help! 

RUDY—How do you stand me, 
Judy? (Judy shakes her head 
helplessly.) O.K. I agree that I 
must get a Scout uniform. But 
how? 

yupy—Take back the boxing 
gloves. (Continued on page 92) 


I thought 
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THE LITTLE BROWN HEN 


WORDS BY ELLA STRATTON COLBO MUSIC BY ISABELLE GROETZINGER VA 


The lit - tle brown hen laid a nice white egg. Cut - cut-ka-da-cut! Cut-cut-ka-da-cut! She 








a 


sang toher-self as she hid it a- way Where she thought it was safe in a nest of hay. 


Cut - cut - ka - da- cut! Cut-cut-ka-da-cut! But the  farm-er boy had heard her sing, He 


guessed right a- way where she'd hid the thing. He took the egg from the nest of hay, And 





= 


had it for break - fast the ver-y next day. Cut - cut - ka -da-cut! Cut-cut - ka-da-cut! 
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GLENN 
TOMMY 


HOLIDAYS 
VALENTINE DaY—A girl, 

ST. PATRICK'S DAY—A boy. 

MAY DAY—A girl. 

FOURTH OF JULY—A boy. 
HALLOWEEN—A girl and a boy. 


CHOICE-O-METER MEN 
FIRST BEARER _SECOND BEARER 


HOLIDAY CHORUSES 
(Any number of girls and boys 


may be used. If the school is 
small, omit some of the choruses.) 
HEARTS FIREWORKS 
VALENTINES GHOSTS 
SHAMROCKS WITCHES 

MAY BASKETS BLACK CATS 
FLOWERS JACK-O'-LANTERNS 


FLAGS 


SETTING 


The action takes place on a 
bare stage. 























(Children enter in @ group 
talking together.) 

BARBARA—W ouldn’t it be fun 
if we had holidays all the time? 

MARIAN—What kind of holi- 
days? 

BARBARA—Why, all the kinds 
we have every year. 

MARIAN—Don’t you think we 
would get tired of them? 

GLENN—I guess nobody would 
ever get tired of Thanksgiving. 

TOMMY—Some people would. 
Just imagine having mince pie 
every single day! 

MARIAN—Thanksgiving is a 
day to give thanks, not to eat too 
much, 

GLENN—That’s true. Thanks- 
giving and Christmas and Easter 
are in a class by themselves, 

MARIAN—Christmas must. be 
everyone’s favorite. 

TOMMY—It certainly is mine! 

MARIAN—But if we had to 
choose a favorite holiday among 
all of the others—not counting 
Thanksgiving and Christmas and 
Easter, I mean—which one would 
you choose? 

BARBARA—Oh, I could never 
decide which one was best! 

CHILDREN— 

If holidays came all the time, 

Then every girl and boy 

Would laugh and sing and clap 
their hands 

And shout aloud for joy. 

We'd like to have more holidays 

To last the whole year through; 

We wouldn’t go to school at all 

Or have a thing to do. 

If holidays came all the time, 

Just think of all the fun 

We'd have from early morning 

Till the whole glad day was done! 

We'd like to have more holidays, 

And have them all the year; 

We'd like to have more holidays, 

Each full of fun and cheer. 


CHOOSING A HOLIDAY 


(Children move to left side 
of the platform. Holidays en- 
ter right in chronological order. 
Children stare in astonishment.) 

BARBARA (points excitedly)— 
Look! 

MARIAN—Who are they? 

TOMMY—W hoopee—the _holi- 
days! 

GLENN—Maybe they heard us 
wishing. 

HoLipays (chanting as they 
march) — 

We are the finest holidays 

Coming to every season; 

We are your favorite holidays, 

Each one has a reason. 

We are the finest holidays, 

Planned for your joy and pleas- 
ure; 


‘Look, now, and see your holidays, 


Each one a special treasure. 

Tommy (as Holidays stand be- 
fore them)—Aren’t they grand? 

BARBARA—1 never dreamed we 
could have them all at once. 

HOLIDAYS (im unison)—You 
can’t! 

GLENN (as other children stare 
in amazement )—But you're here, 
aren’t you? 

HoLways (chanting with much 
emphasis )— 

You have to choose, 
You have to choose, 
You have to choose among us. 

CHILDREN (tearfully)— 

We cannot choose, 
We cannot choose, 
We- cannot choose among you. 

HOLIDAYS (starting to turn 
away)— 

You have to choose, 
You have to choose, 
You have to choose among us. 

CHILDREN (anxiously)— 
How can we choose? 

How can we choose? 
How can we choose among you? 


FOR ALL GRADES 
PEARL HOLLOWAY 


(Holidays go into a huddle.) 

HOLIDAYS (marking time with 
feet and hands)— 

Each of the holidays will call 

Helpers to pass before you; 

If you listen and watch them all, 

Surely it will not bore you. 

Think well of what each one will 
do, 

Making your whole life brighter; 

When we have come the whole 
year through, 

Cares will be much the lighter. 

(With sudden change, they stiff- 

en; then march woodenly across 

platform and back, chanting.) 

You have to choose, 

You have to choose, 

You have to choose among us. 

(When they have finished, they 

are lined up across center back of 

stage.) 

(With a loud fanfare of mu- 
sic, Choice-o-Meter Bearers enter 
from back of Holidays, carrying 
or wheeling the machine to a 
point at extreme right front.) 

BEARERS— 

We'll help you choose, 

We'll help you choose, 

We'll help you choose among 
them. 

CHILDREN (much interested )— 
How can you help? 

How can you help? 
How can you help in choosing? 

FIRST BEARER (doffing his cap 
and bowing low)— 

Just seat yourselves upon the 
floor, 

And do what these have told you. 

With eyes and ears all open wide 

There'll be no cause to scold 
you. 

Say what you think and clap 
your hands, 

For we are here to measure 

The holiday which does the most 


To add unto your pleasure. 
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BEARERS (busying themselves 

adjusting gadgets) — 

We'll help you choose, 

We'll help you choose, 

We'll help you choose among 
them. 

(Children seat themselves up- 
on the floor at the extreme left 
of the platform, watching Holi- 
day group intently.) 

(Valentine Day separates ber- 
self from the other Holidays and 
advances to a spot in front of 
children. Hearts join her from 
off stage.) 

HEARTS (link arms, forming a 
line facing children, their bod- 
ies moving rhythmically as they 
chant )— 

Choose your sweetheart on this 
day, 

Love and laugh and sing and 
play; 

To your own dear love be true. 

Valentine’s the day for you! 

BARBARA (with a deep sigh) — 
Aren’t they beautiful? 

TOMMY (with great scorn)— 
Girl stuff! 

(Valentines run in, taking 
hold of hands, making a circle 
about Hearts, who continue to 


link arms.) 

VALENTINES— 

Valentines make hearts more 
light; 

Valentines make life more 
bright; 


Valentine’s the day for you. 
Think of all that it can do. 
(While girls clap their bands 
and the Bearers work the choice- 
o-meter energetically, the entire 
Valentine group moves to rear 
of platform, and remains there. 
If the platform is too small to 
hold all of the groups, they may 
go off stage as they finish their 
parts.) (Continued on page 94) 
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Turn to pages 68 and 70 to find Day by Day activities for the rest of October. 





TWO outstanding educational films 
for your classes—FREE! - 


Lessons come to life in the classroom through good motion pictures. 
; They make things easy to learn—and easy to remember. 


Here is an opportunity to widen your valuable audio-visual program 
without budget stretching. 





“ALASKA'S SILVER MILLIONS” “JERRY PULLS THE STRINGS” 
The Drama of Salmon The Romance of Coffee" 
Thirty exciting minutes about the great territory of Alaska and its A thirty-minute sound film in which people and puppets join to tell 
major industry—salmon. the dramatic history of coffee. 


Narrated by the “Glacier Priest,” Father Bernard Hubbard, With an original musical score, “Jerry Pulls the Strings” is an 
“Alaska’s Silver Millions” creates enthusiasm for history, geog- absorbing lesson in history, geography, science, music, dramatics, 
raphy, science, and economics. and art. 


Available to you in 16mm. silent or sound film. Available to you in 16mm. sound film. 


Free, detailed Teachers’ Guides will be supplied with each film. 
We will send the films postpaid. Your only cost is a few cents return postage. 
There is no advertising matter in either film. 


Reserve prints of these splendid teaching aids now. 
FILL OUT AND MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 


——-AMERICAN CAN COMPANY GQ» 230 Park Avenue, N. Y. 17, N. Y.-——- 


r 
MAIL THIS COUPON HOME ECONOMICS SECTION IN 10-47 AMERICAN CAN COMPANY, 
FILL O UT , 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. , 
I Please send me, free of charge, your motion picture film: 1 
AND MAIL THE C] “ALASKA'S SILVER MILLIONS” (] “JERRY PULLS THE STRINGS” 
| Date required.............. Ri iccivnttintnce Date required. ........++0-2MA Chabes.......sccccecceee | 
COUPON TODAY ! I BOND Se Ee OO MUNIN so 5 6c cccccccccesssecsncecesvese F I 
l Date Gun will bo peteemed....... cccccccecccccccevccvcscces | 

Send film checked: .. 16mm. sound 

l .. 16mm. silent Send 16mm. sound film ] 
Also send........ Teachers’ Guides Also send........ Teachers’ Guides] 
I promise to return film(s) to you on the date(s) specified above and will prepay the return postage. ; 
J Name and Title. ..........ceeeeeccccccccceccecceceeeeseeeceeseeeees Name of School.........sceceeececceeeeeneeneereneeneeneeee j 
| 
Sided RBRGNG i o's osc ccccccccccccedsccccccecscesceceeceecsoseocesed Ye cccccccscccccccccce ZORRO. occcces MANO. cc cvccccccvcccccce \ 


rc 
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Turn to page 70 for the rest of the Day by Day activities. 













and practices. 








. ——— 
© F< 1 4 GOOD BReaxrast 
FOR A COOD MoRNine! 


aids 


FIRST GRADE STUDENTS make a classroom project of the 
preparation and serving of a good breakfast. 


Sh 


EIGHTH GRADE GIRLS prepare and serve breakfast to 
school and PTA officials. 





FREE TEACHING MATERIAL 


This unit includes a Teacher’s Manual for 4th and 
5th grade levels, a Basic Breakfast Wall Chart, a 
U. S. Government Meal Pattern Chart, and 20 
Students’ Folders. This complete packet provides 
background nutritional facts, breakfast history, 
and classroom suggestions for individual and 
group activities and projects. 


As part of their health education program, many schools are put- 
ting special emphasis on the importance of breakfast. In learning 
about the why, what, and how of a good breakfast, children tie up 
their school experiences and activities with their own home habits 






FOR YOURS 











FIFTH GRADE STUDENTS select breakfast combinations from 
the various foods in “Basic 7.”’ 





HOME ECONOMICS CLASS serves a good breakfast to 
“honor” boys and school officials. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, rc. 
135 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 





Home Economics Dept. 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, rnc. 107 
135 South La Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 


TODAY 


Please send me free one eee unit of the Elementary School 
Breakfast Teaching Material. 














Name. 
(PLEASE PRINT) 
Address 
City — _ Zone. State odin 
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Here, for the first time, is an aid for which grade 
school teachers have often asked —an effective, 
carefully-prepared kit for teaching children the diet 
value of milk and dairy products. It provides all the 


Teachers! Get this complete kit 


for a vitally important class project on 


Why we need milk! 






contribute to the better health of your pupils — and 
win the enthusiastic approbation of their parents. 
Produced by specialists in visual education for chil- 
dren, this project kit is designed for boys and girls of 


material for a home-and-classroom project which can grade school age. It comprises: 


Wall Chart * Teacher’s Manual « Pupils’ Folders 
, : | 





















“Watch out for cats and bats 


tonight.” 


“Witches ride high on brooms 


tonight.” 


a cae ® 


Individual Folders and Check Charts for 30 Pupils 
These folders contain all the material in the Wall Chart, with 20 
questions for review. They also show the correct amount of milk 
required for proper diet. And each folder includes a Home Diet 
Check by which pupils may keep “score” on their own consump- 
tion of dairy products. Appeals to children because it makes a 
game of good diet habits. Each Home Diet Check has space for 
scoring 4 children and 2 adults. 


Teacher's Manual. A four-page guide to help you obtain the 
best teaching results from the Wall Chart and the Pupils’ Individ- 
ual Folders. Contains material for a short, simplified science talk 
... Suggested blackboard demonstrations . . .and review questions. 


*‘Who-o-o.’ ” 


Picture-Story Wall Chart in Full Color. On one side, this chart 






explains the value of milk in building health. On the other, it presents 
a graphic story of milk, butter, and ice cream in their progress from farm 
to table. Attractively illustrated in full color. Size, 19” x 26”. 









These kits cost Beatrice Foods Co. more than 
80c to produce. They’re yours for only 25c each 
—while they last. Use this coupon and order today. 









Montana, Missouri, New York, Nebraska, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Virginia, Wisconsin, 
Wyoming, and also Washington, D. C. 


Note: Teachers’ kits are available in the 
following states only: Alabama, Colorado, 
Galifornia, Illinois, Towa, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Kansas, Michigan, Maryland, 


BEATRICE Foops Co. 
Educational Division 
120 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 


( 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
: Please send me........complete teaching kits at 25c each for 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





“O Jack-o’-Lantern with your 


face so round.” 


which I enclose......... Each kit is to contain 1 Wall Chart, 30 


Free to Your School — A Showing of the Educational 
Individual Pupils’ Folders, and 1 Teacher's Manual. 


Sound and Color Film— “THE STORY OF MILK” 








Several hundred schools have shown, and en- ing, available to schools with their own NGM... eeneeeoneenneeenonennnnnnneenennennnecnnentnnennnescnneceneeeenssensesneesanenane 
dorsed, this brand-new moving picture. An 16 mm. sound projection equipment. For 
tertaining “‘field trip” through a modern _— full particulars, write Modern Talking Ati 





Picture Service, Inc., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. Give dates on which 
you would like to exhibit the film, 


dairy. Explains the nutritive value of milk, 
shows how it is homogenized, pasteurized, 
tested, and distributed. A 27-minute show- 
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Teachers’ Help -One - Another Club 








GEOGRAPHY APPEAL 


MABEL C. OLSON 


OREIGN lands will seem more 
F real to children if the study 
of products, climate, and people 
revolves around some imaginary 
character. The child, in working 
out the study through the char- 
acter’s eyes, will feel the illusion 
af reality, and the country will 
no longer be alien to him. The 
more pictures and souvenirs he 
gathers, the easier this achieve- 
ment will be. 


A NUMBER BORDER 


SISTER MARY ANTONINA 


N EFFECTIVE number border 
A can be made from ordinary 
shelf paper. Interesting patterns 
of fruits, Dutch children, and so 
on, are available. 

Cut off all but two inches of 
the plain white paper above the 
colored border. On this 2” white 
portion print the numbers from 
one to one hundred with a broad 
printing pen. 


SECRET MESSAGE 


SEMA WILLIAMS HERMAN 


© DEVELOP the powers of ob- 
T servation of my _ second- 
grade pupils I tell them that I am 
going to leave a secret message 
somewhere in the room and that 
they are to read it and do just 
what it says. 

The first message is a simple 
one—for example, “Write your 
name on a piece of paper and 
draw a flag. Put the paper on 
my desk.” The messages at first 
are written on large paper and 
tacked conspicuously on the wall 

‘of the classroom. As the chil- 
dren grow more accustomed to 
the messages,and more observant, 
the messagés increase in complex- 
ity and are written on smaller pa- 
per and placed in less conspicuous 
spots. Finally, the messages be- 
come related to the classwork of 
the following period. 

The children become conscious 
of anything new in the room, 
learn to follow written directions, 
and become able to occupy them- 
selves constructively immediately 
upon entering the classroom, or 
when they are finished with the 
work on hand. 
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ARE you one of the many teachers 
who find the suggestions in the 
Help-One-Another Club invaluable? 
Perhaps you have developed ideas 
which you would be willing to share 
with others. If so, we shall be glad 
to have you send them to us. 

We pay one dollar upon publica- 
tion for each article appearing in 
this department. A dollar is paid 
for each photograph that is used. 

Articles should be addressed to: 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


See page 14 for general 





Club Contributors, Attention! 


directions to contributors. 


They cannot be acknowledged or 
returned. 

An article should not exceed 300 
words in length. Begin each article 
on a new sheet. It is not necessary 
to send a letter with your contribu- 
tion, but if you do so, put it on a 
separate sheet. 

Your article should be typewritten 
if possible, with double spacing. (If 
you submit a handwritten article, 
be sure to write plainly on one side 
of the paper only and leave space 
between the lines.) 





a 





A UNIT DISPLAY 


GLADYS QUANSTROM 


O DISPLAY our unit work, we 
made a simple rack as fol- 
lows. An 18” length of broom 
handle was fitted upright into a 
wooden standard. Into the top 
of the broom handle, a peg was 
inserted in such a way that it 
would turn readily without mov- 
ing the base or the broom handle. 
Six narrow strips of wood, each 
about 12” long, were fastened to 
the peg, so as to extend outward 
in different directions. (Three 
strips, 24” long and crisscrossing, 
could be used just as well.) 
Pictures and written work to 
be displayed were mounted on 
sheets of construction paper and 
thumbtacked to the wood strips. 


A MAPLE TREE 


INEZ DOYLE 
F™ a colorful blackboard dec- 


oration in the fall we make 
a maple tree on one panel of our 
blackboard. The children gather 
maple leaves, trace around them 
on white paper, color the leaves 
as near like the real ones as pos- 
sible, and then cut them out. 

Someone is chosen to draw the 
trunk of the tree on the black- 
board, and then the leaves are 
pasted above the brown trunk. 
Several leaves may be pasted be- 
neath the tree. 

At Halloween time we cut out 
small black owls to put in the 
branches, and several grinning 
jack-o’-lanterns to set under the 
tree among the leaves. 


INDIAN PLACE CARDS 


CAMILLA WALCH WILSON 


LACE cards in the shape of 
Indian heads are suitable for 
school parties or the family dinner 


table in the fall. On 
folded tan paper, draw 
the head so that the top 
feather lies on the fold 
and serves as a hinge. 
Color feathers, earring, 
and beads. Cut it out. 
Write a person’s name 
across the lower part 
of the card. Partially 
open the cutout and it 
will stand on the table. 
Similar folders may be 
made to use for invita- 
tions, and larger ones for 
programs. The message 
may be printed on the 
inside of the folder. 
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P.T.A. IDEA 


FLORENCE KNIGHT STEVENSON 


HEN our P.T.A. put ona 

drive for new members, 

each room in the school made a 
poster. 

We colored the lower part of a 
big sheet of white poster paper 
dark blue for a pond, pasting 
cattails cut from green and brown 
construction paper on each side, 
We made the sky pale blue. On 
the pale sky we lettered, in black, 
the following rhyme: 

WE ARE IN THE SWIM TODAY 
OUR MOTHERS JOINED 
THE P.T.A. 

After each mother joined, her 
child cut out a little duck from 
white paper, colored its bill and 
wings orange, printed his initials 
on the duck, and pasted it on the 
pond. Soon our pond was full, 
and our poster took the prize. 


- NEWSPAPERS 
VIRGINIA KREAMER 


GENEROUS pile of folded 
A newspapers is the solution 
to many a housekeeping problem 
in my second grade. We use 
them under dripping umbrellas 
and overshoes. We tuck them 
around books and precious pa- 
pers on rainy days. A whole 
sheet guards our desks against 
paste when we have pasting les- 
sons. It is easy to keep tiny 
scraps off the floor when we crum- 
ple them inside the paper before 
we put them in the wastebasket. 
For story hour we make cushions 
of several thicknesses of newspa- 
per. Your grade will be able to 
think of many more uses—s 
keep newspapers within reach. 


AN ABACUS 


CHRISTINE M. CROOK 


UR new curriculum guide 
O suggests the use of the abi 


cus as one of the tools for teach- 
ing primary numbers. Unable 
purchase an abacus,I made a very 
satisfactory one, by using several 
small round curtain rods, each 
bearing ten large empty spool. 
After the children had painted 
the spools, they were slipped om 
the rods. Each rod rested on two 
hooks, in the wall, placed at 4 
convenient height above the floof 
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b How The Great American Dream Began 
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f os wofld was very you 


England wasvah island, aloof an 
ee the waters receded, 
ame bpm ¢ dur continenty N 

remained a sdggedly individudh 

water, ice, and wihd were 
to carve this country. Titdfiic inner pressures, 
eons ago, forced m@unfains to heave out of the 
earth. Voltanoes erupfed, spilling lava. Glaciers 
soe d.Atad streams eroded deep-set 
valléys. In travail nagire created beautiful, net- 
tlespme New England—a compact region of 
wildty""*f6CRY}"Seacoasrs,. ancient mountain 
a 4nighty forests, great 


road estuaries to the sea. 








Their first concern was for shelter. But 

without tools they could make little use of 
the magnificent, frozen forests. So they dug into 
the hillsides, made bark-covered wigwams, or 
sod-roofed huts with walls of palisaded logs. 
Soon, however, they were hewing timber and 
sawing it in the log pit. Then pine cottages 
appeared, with thatched roofs and catted clay 
chimneys reminiscent of the homeland. Using 
native materials, the settlers began to develop 
a colonial style of their own; from this many of 
America’s finest buildings have descended. 





The very nature of the country forced New 

Englanders to hustle for a living in a vari- 
ety of ways. Land and sea formed a dual pat- 
tern; men were farmers, sailors, fishermen, and 
traders all in one. The merchant prince in his 
clipper ship and the yankee peddler in his two- 
decker cart were brothers; sailing the seas or 
roaming the continent both gave good meas- 
ure, both drove a shrewd bargain. Ship-build- 
ing, whaling, textiles, cabinet work, tin, glass, 
pottery, and publishing all fitted into the vari- 
colored economic pattern. Progressive and 
cordial to new industries, it was New England 
that welcomed William Underwood, the first 
canned food packer in America. 
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To these shores, in the 17th century, came 
a wave of Puritan migration—a stalwart 
and independent people whose character and 
courage matched the country they had chosen. 
In Europe the Renaissance had stirred the 
thinking and energy of the people. Great na- 
tions battled for world trade. The Reformation 
caused bitter religious persecution. Reigning 
houses were unstable. Poverty was on the in- 
crease. In contrast to this turmoil, America 
shimmered across the sea, a beacon of promise 
for men of vision and determination. 
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5 Despite suffering and terror, the American 
Dream lost none of its lustre for the col- 
onists. The determination to achieve greater 
freedom and happiness was strong. Since they 
had sailed without charter or written rights, 
the Pilgrims had no laws or any form of gov- 
ernment. Bound together by confidence and 
need, yet stirring with a new-found independ- 
ence, they signed, while still at sea, the May- 
flower Compact—a plan for self-government 
resulting in the town meeting. This experiment 
laid the foundation for the American form of 
democracy, and became one of New England's 
greatest cogtributions to our heritage. 
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A life demanding such bravery and brawn 

needed hearty food to fortify it. From the 
first the colonists lived off the land cooking 
Indian fashion. There was corn made into suc- 
cotash, johnny cake, hulled, and hasty pudding 
. .. maple syrup, turkey, and venison . . . the 
wealth of the sea... berry pies, puddings and 
cobblers . . . baked beans, brown bread, and 
codfish cakes ... cranberries . . . ale-wives, 
and clam chowder. Not delicacies these, but 
rock-ribbed solid eating that formed the very 
folklore of the American table. 
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Among the first tq come were the Pilgrims, 

After years of self-imposed exile in Hol- 
land, this brave little band crossed the Atlantic 
for the mild country at the mouth of the 
Delaware. Early in November Cape Cod was 
sighted. Dismayed by the bleakness of the 
coast, the Pilgrims tried to sail south, but head 
winds, shoals, and the onset of winter held 
them back. Illness and privation stalked the 
decks of the Mayflower. So exploring parties 
selected Plymouth, and this intrepid people 
made a landing in the wintry wilderness. 





6 From the beginning New Englanders be- 
lieved in education. Harvard was founded 
in 1636 and in 1642 universal schooling be- 
came a law in every Massachusetts town of 
fifty householders. Higher education for women 
pioneered here, too, though this came over a 
century later. From this tradition of culture 
and learning stemmed the earliest, and some 
of the most enduring, creative influences on 
American literature, philosophy, religious 
thought, statesmanship, science, architecture, 
and the handcrafts. 


9 It is only natural that'a great American 
institution like H. J. Heinz Company 
should include some.of.these regional dishes 
among its a agpongg foods, Boston Style 

# Beans are the real New England 
lésed with the sweet savor offmolasses 
gustard, and enriched with a sttapping 
y of salt: pork. pink+s with) lean. 












Theff there the am Chowder full of the)salty 
smael mS@@And spicy red Tomato 
Kere t avon! clipper ship calfains 
who) ped a taste for/exotic “kechap” in 


' ine ote des Among the 57 Vasjeties, 
hing the tabj@ traditions of our 
whole People, these New England fogds have 


become “Qation-wide favorites. ining to 
know and ‘like foods from different back- 
grounds and regréiiseofmouF Country this way, 


helps us understand one another . . . helps us 
learn to live together . . . helps the democratic 
American Dream come true. 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 


IF YOU need help in pupil guidance, or in teaching 
arithmetic, art, language, music, reading, science, or 
social studies; or if you wish to know how to use 
visual aids (see page 37), address questions to our 


counselor in that field, in care of THe INSTRUCTOR, 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. A reply will 
appear in the appropriate column, or will be sent you 
by mail if you enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 





Sczence 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Specialist in Elementary Science, 
U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 








Reading 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
State Department of Public 
Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin 


A 





Guidance 


PAUL L. HILL 


Psychologist, Department 
of Educational Counsel, - 
Public Schools, Winnetka, Illinois 





Music 


LAURA BRYANT 


Teacher of Singing, 
Public Schools, 
Ithaca, New York 








At what grade level do you recommend 
the teaching of a unit on the phases of 
aviation? 

That depends, of course, on what 
you plan to teach about aircraft. I 
have seen good units at the primary 
level when the pupils studied such 
phases of aviation as “What happens 
at an airport?” “What do we use air- 
planes for?” “What are some of the 
different kinds of planes?” ‘The chil- 
dren visited an airport and then built 
a small one in school. 

If, on the other hand, you wish to 
study some of the more technical 
phases of aviation, you will wish to 
do it at some later elementary grade. 
Then you may consider such problems 
as the following: “How does an 
airplane fly?” “How is weather fore- 
cast and why must aviators know 
about weather conditions?” “How is 
an airplane controlled?” 


* 


We are preparing a constitution for our 
elementary-science club. What points 
should be included? 


The aims and purposes should, of 
course, be included, along with a de- 
cision on the kind, number, and du- 
ties of officers; the information that 
governs the programs; the statement 
about dues, membership, meetings, 
and other similar governing regula- 
tions. There is much to be said in fa- 
vor of having the interested children 
try to foresee what the constitution 
statement should involve and in help- 
ing them formulate it by themselves. 

* 
Please suggest some references useful in 
planning activities for National Fire 
Prevention Week. 

The following material will be help- 
ful to you: 

A Curriculum Guide to Fire Safety, 
Bulletin 1946, No. 8 (Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C.; 
$.10). 

Fire Prevention Education (The 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
85 John St., New York 7) contains a 
school program for fire prevention 
and fire protection. 

National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion (60 Batterymarch St., Boston 
10) publishes many materials for use 
with pupils in the elementary schools. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States (Washington, D.C.) 
publishes a useful pamphlet. 
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What types of experiences best help 
first-grade children who have not had 
kindergarten experiences? 


Experiences which stimulate obser- 
vation, thinking, oral and graphic 
expression, and an interest in things 
about them are essential for initia- 
tion into reading and other school 
activities. Take the children outdoors 
to see nature; bring science materials 
into the room; have toys, puzzles, pic- 
tures, picture books, and storybooks 
around the room; read stories to the 
children; encourage discussion and 
dramatic activities; promote rhyth- 
mic play and handcraft work. Have 
the children’s names on lockers, and 
labels on cupboards. Begin with ex- 
perience charts based upon group ex- 
periences. Have pets brought into the 
schoolroom, along with pictures and 
games. Allow much time for indi- 
vidual activities, such as storytelling, 
talking, conversation, discussion, art, 
and music. 


e 


Should oral reading be taught in the 
middle grades? If so, how should it be 
integrated? 

Surely the reading program for the 
middle and upper grades should be 
planned to promote increased skill in 
oral reading. Many adults are unable 
to read orally in an effective manner 
—that is, to entertain or inform an 
audience. 

Opportunities for purposeful oral 
reading should be utilized as they oc- 
cur in the school day. Pupils may 
read to the group to settle a discus- 
sion; to give additional information; 
to present a report or minutes of a 
club meeting; to entertain, through 
reading stories, poems, or letters from 
other class groups. 

The teacher should give any neces- 
sary help to a pupil who is preparing 
for oral reading. The pupil should 
be aware of his purpose for reading. 
He should select the material to meet 
that purpose and the interests of his 
audience. He should study the selec- 
tion to gain a thorough understand- 
ing of its content and the correct 
pronunciation of words, and he 
should practice reading the material 
aloud for good phrasing and inflec- 
tion. Help should be given. wherever 
it is needed to improve posture, voice, 
facial expressions, or other factors 
which add to effective oral reading. 
Self-evaluation of progress should be 
encouraged. 
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How can I help Jerry, in the third grade, 
who is very babyish? He is constantly 
doing little annoying things. 

If the babyishness results from the 
way he is treated at home, the co- 
operation of the family will need to 
be secured in treating him more in 
accordance with his chronological age. 
Sometimes the youngest child in a 
family has no opportunity to grow 
up. Occasionally, however, a child is 
less mature physically than he is men- 
tally. Ability to do third-grade aca- 
demic work is not a guarantee of 
ability to adjust to other third-grade 
children. If it is inadvisable to re- 
classify Jerry with children of his 
own social age, some compromise can 
be obtained by scaling downward 
one’s own standard of third-grade 
behavior. 

Perhaps the immature child can be 
given responsibilities in the room— 
delegated to do things for the class as 
a whole. Occasionally children seem 
to need a large amount of affection- 
ate demonstration. Frequent pats on 
the back, or other personal recogni- 
tion, will help to satisfy the need. 


‘ - 
Sue is very untruthful; she will lie when 
the truth would serve her better. What 
will change her? 

Untruthfulness is a manner of ad- 
justing to a variety of frustrations, 
and the first consideration is to find 
out in what way the child’s basic psy- 
chological needs are not being met. If 
she is striving for a feeling of security 
in a very insecure environment, then 
the obvious approach is to plan her 
work so that she experiences a great 
deal of success. This can be ampli- 
fied by telling her how nice her work 
is. If, however, her untruthfulness 
stems from a need for adventure 
and excitement, then the approach 
would be to inject as much surprise 
and excited anticipation into the or- 
dinary activities of the day as the 
teacher’s ingenuity will permit. 

There is no reason why learning 
something new cannot be as adven- 
turesome as going on a trip. Rote 
learning of number combinations can 
be made exciting by means of games 
and contests. In any case, it prob- 
ably would be rather futile to try to 
make a direct attack upon the un- 
truthfulness as such, since it is a 
symptom of underlying maladjust- 
ment rather than the actual malad- 
justment itself. 


Is it good teaching to ask the entire 
class to help a poor singer who is in the 
group? \ 


It is good pedagogy always to ask 
the class to assist the teacher in every 
way possible. A “poor singer” often 
will imitate and follow another child 
more readily than he will his teacher, 
It may be well to assign a newcomer 
to a good pupil teacher. I knew of a 
case where a fifth-grade girl, well 
trained in music, taught a new pupil 
enough of the foundational work so 
that she could continue with the rest 
of the class. This system works both 
ways: it keeps the class interested, 
and at the same time gives the in- 
dividuals the needed help. 


e 


How much written work in music would 
you teach pupils in the fifth grade? 
How often would you teach it? 


No definite plan for written work 
may be made. However, writing 
music symbols helps greatly to fix 
them in a child’s mind. A writing 
lesson for this may be given to part 
of the class at the blackboard, exactly 
like any other writing lesson. 

Make clef signs until they become 
automatic; place sharps and flats on 
the staff until they go on correctly 
and neatly; make whole notes, half 
notes, and quarter notes with the 
stems going in both directions, until 
this process becomes as easy as writ- 
ing letters. In short, the mechanics 
of the music page may be taught 
apart from the singing lesson. 

A sample direction follows: Write 
the measure signature (don’t call it a 
time signature) f¢hree four; remember 
that there is no line between the num- 
bers. Fill four measures with quarter 
notes, stems’ turning down (left); 
fill four more measures with quarter 
notes having the stems turning up 
(right); then place bars and double 
bars. 





* 


Where shall I find good musical mate 
rial for the children who like to sing in 
the rural schools? 


Get your name on the mailing lists 
of all music publishers. A list of 
school music publishers may be found 
at your nearest music store. Don't 
be timid about enlisting the sympathy 
of your local musicians. Ask ques- 
tions, and also write to your state 
department. The value of music to 
all children cannot be estimated. 
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BE A4RERS MINIATURE COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 
More miniatures on page 26. For a suggestion, see page 100. 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 








Language 


ELLEN M. CASE 


Critic Teacher, Grades 5 A—6B, 
Hartford Avenue School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








Social Studtes 


MYRTLE BRANDON WILSON 


Assistant Professor of Education, 
Appalachian State Teachers College, 
Boone, North Carolina 





Art 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, 
Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago 





Arithmetic 


FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 


Professor of Mathematics, 
New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 








What skills should be developed for 
written communication in grades one, 
two, and three, and how? 


Skills should be developed in nat- 
ural situations where children can see 
and understand their purpose and 
use. These may vary with different 
groups, but certain skills are basic. 
Each of the following is valuable 
only when it becomes a part of the 
learning experience. 

The sentence-—The emphasis is on 
oral language, in preparation for 
written work later. Use “telling” 
and “asking” sentences in conversa- 
tion, on reading charts, in letters, 
and in language lessons. 

Capitalization —The first word in 
a sentence is capitalized, as well as 
names of persons, pets, streets, Cit- 
ies, states, the pronoun I, days of the 
week, months of the year, and 
holidays. 

Punctuation—Teach the use of 
the period and question mark, along 
with the exclamation point if nec- 
essary. 


¢ 


How can writing letters be made pur- 
poseful as well as enjoyable for the pu- 
pils in my sixth-grade class? 


A letter has a personality, just as 
an individual has. To develop the art 
of letter writing, one must first be 
sure that the atmosphere is informal 
and free from tension. 

Some sixth-graders enjoy reading 
Theodore Roosevelt’s Letters to His 
Children, edited by John Bucklin 
Bishop (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York 17), and Letters to Children, 
by Eva G. Connor (The Macmillan 
Co., New York 11). Out of this 
reading, certain guides may be listed 
that will prove stimulating and help- 
ful. Here are some that were de- 
veloped by one sixth-grade class. 

1. Begin with a bang! 

2. Reveal happiness and humor. 

3. Cover some of these subjects: 
home news, school news, sport news, 
and personal experiences. 

4. Answer questions. 

5. Write naturally, as if you were 
talking to the person. 

6. Use good English and spell cor- 
rectly. 

7. Be neat. 

8. Draw pictures if you can. 

9. Make a new paragraph for each 
new subject. 

It is a good plan to write letters 
that are actually to be mailed. The 
Junior Red Cross offers a splendid op- 
portunity for exchange of correspond- 
ence with children overseas. THE 
INstructor’s Club Exchange fur- 
nishes names of school groups in this 
country that desire correspondence. 
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How can special reports be of interest 


to the audience as well as to the indi- 


vidual or committee that prepares them? 


If special reports are to be of much 
benefit to the class, there must be 
some plan for using the information, 
or the report must be on a topic that 
has been studied by the group. If 
the pupils do not feel some need for 
the information, or do not have any 
knowledge of the subject to serve as a 
background, it is doubtful whether 
the reporters will have an attentive 
audience. Unless the class has some 
reason for giving attention to the re- 
port, I consider it better to study and 
discuss the subject. We no longer ex- 
pect elementary-school children to 
absorb information just because they 
will need it later. 


° 


Where can I find information on the 
correct way to display the American 
flag in the classroom? 


The following booklets will help. 

Let’s Be Right on Flag Etiquette 
(American Legion, National Head- 
quarters, Indianapolis 6, Ind.). 

How to Respect and Display Our 
Flag (U.S. Marine Corps, Quarter- 
master Dept., 1100 S. Broad St., 
Philadelphia 46, Pa.). 

Manual for the Flag of the United 
States of America (F. A. Owen Pub. 
Co., Dansville, N.Y.). 


° 


Where can I obtain free or inexpensive 
teaching material on the subject of rail- 
road transportation? 


The following teaching materials 
with the addresses of the agencies 
providing them were found, among 
others, in The Elementary Teachers 
Guide to Free Curriculum Materials, 
Third Annual Edition (Educators 
Progress Service, Randolph, Wis.). 

Teacher's Kit—*“A Study of Rail- 
way Transportation” (Association of 
American Railroads, 924 Transporta- 
tion Building, Washington 6, D.C.). 
Includes fifty-one large pictures, a 
teacher’s manual, and a booklet for 
the pupils. Many other teaching aids 
on railroading are available from this 
source. 

How Little Tom Thumb Grew Up 
and The Engine That Rode in an Ox- 
Cart (Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., 
Public Relations Dept., Baltimore 1, 
Md.). Stories on the primary level. 

The Railroad (Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway System, Public Re- 
lations Dept., 80 East Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4). Illustrated booklet on 


railway development since 1769. 


I have difficulty in simplifying things 
for first-grade drawing. Can you tell 
me how I can learn to do this? 


Take a photograph of a side view of 
a dog and lay a sheet of tracing paper 
over it. Copy the lines of the photo- 
graphed dog onto the tracing paper, 
but leave out a few of the details. 

Take the resulting drawing. Put 
another tracing paper over it, and 
draw again, leaving out more details. 

Repeat the procedure once more. If 
the drawing still looks like a dog, it 
will be simple to teach beginning first- 
graders to draw it. 


Sd 


Should a teacher allow children in grade 
two to continue drawing hands with five 
sticks for fingers? 


Some children who are retarded 
mentally do this. If, however, at the 
age of seven (second-grade age), the 
majority of children are taught to 
draw more natural-looking hands, it 
is often found that the retarded child 
follows them. He can be shown that 
another way to draw a hand is to 
make it round. If he continues to 
draw five stick fingers, and if this 
seems to give him satisfaction, he 
should be allowed to continue until he 
sees the matter in another way. 


+ 


Is the Halloween season a worthwhile 
subject to spend a great deal of art time 
on? 


Yes, indeed! The spooks of Hal- 
loween are not to be drawn in a 
naturalistic way. They can be the re- 
sult of the child’s imagination. The 
growth of this imagination is one of 
the large aims of art in the schools. 
Boys who are interested in exaggera- 
tion can utilize their talents on the 
drawing and painting of jack-o’- 
lanterns and weird creatures such as 
witches, ghosts, and spooks. 

From an artistic standpoint, here 
is another opportunity to make beau- 
tiful patterns of many colors. Ma- 
genta can be painted behind one 
ghost, blue behind another, and so on, 
until the picture is a riot of exciting 
colors. 


sf 


My pupils are very slow at painting 
landscapes. Can you suggest some way 
to hurry them? 


Try this. Have the children wet 
the paper before painting a landscape. 
The paint goes on more rapidly if the 
paper is damp. We do not do this al- 
ways, but it is one way to help a slow 


group develop speed in painting. 


BEFORE MAKING USE OF THIS FREE SERVICE, REFER TO 
THE DIRECTIONS FOR SENDING QUESTIONS—SEE PAGE 74. 
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pF favor the use of a workbook in 
arithmetic for use with children in sec. 
ond grade? 


I am not very much in favor of a 
workbook in grade two because most 
of the work is likely to be computa- 
tional. A child at this level needs ex- 
periences in which he manipulates 
objects to find the meaning of num- 
ber, not drill on abstract symbols. 


. 


The arithmetic text we use contains 
magic squares with whole numbers. Is 
it possible to have fractions instead? 


Use the numbers in a given magic 
square for numerators and select any 
number for a denominator. The re 
sulting fractions formed will make a 
magic square. The smallest possible 
magic square has nine cells as shown, 











8 1 6 
3 5 7 
4 9 2 

















If the number in each cell is used for 
a numerator, and some other number, 
such as 12, for a denominator, a frac- 
tion is formed. 

Since the sum of the numbers in 
each row and in each column of a 
magic square is the same, all of the 
cells do not need to be filled, provided 
at least one row or one column is 
complete. The magic square shown 
contains six empty cells. 





% | Ae 
% | % 
Ne | Ac| % | % 


% | % 





























It is possible to find the missing 
amounts because the constant sum is 
the sum of the four fractions in the 
third row, or 24%. It is necessary 
to do considerable adding and sub- 
tracting in order to determine the 
missing fractions. 


* 


Can you tell me which yearbook o/ the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathe 
matics deals with arithmetic? 


The tenth and sixteenth yearbooks 
of the National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics (Bureau of Pubiica- 
tions, Teachers College, Colu:nbia 
University, New York) both deal 
with arithmetic. 
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Important 


| “UNDERGROUND” = 


meeting! 


What the men in this photo are “plotting” is—their own safety. For this is a 
“safety meeting” conducted by a coal mine section foreman, with his men, to 
check on up-to-the-minute safety conditions. 

Meetings like this are held regularly by all section foremen in America’s 
progressive bituminous coal mines. They are just one phase of the never- 
relaxing safety program which has made coal mining now twice as safe as it 
was 40 years ago on the basis of man-hours worked—and more than four 
times safer if measured in tons mined. 

America’s bituminous coal mines are not only being operated with greater 
safety than ever before . .. but through skillful management and huge invest- 
ments in mechanized equipment they are the most productive—and pay the 


highest wages—in the world. 


BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES. 





LIVING CONDITIONS of coal miners are keeping pace 
with improvements in their working conditions. 

Today, about two-thirds — over 260,000 — of the 
nation’s bituminous coal miners own their own homes 
or rent from private landlords; the remaining one-third 
live in company-owned houses . . . at rentals below 
those ordinarily available to workers in other indus- 
tries. For example, newly built modern homes in the 
Appalachian region rent for as little as $18 per month, 

Home-ownership among miners is increasing —due 
in no small measure to encouragement and financial 
aid from mine owners who realize that a man becomes 
a better worker and a better citizen as he develops 
pride in “a home of his own.” 


* * * 
Write the Bituminous Coal Institute for free copies of 
useful teaching aids: “*Pertinent Facts About Coal,” and 
‘Bituminous Coal Mining Towns.” The latter is available 
to teachers only. 


BITUMINOUS W COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
815 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
Affiliate of NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


-- POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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ORDER Coupon Section, Dansville, N.Y. (For other coupons, see pages 80, 82, and 84.) 
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ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY I THE MALTEX COMPANY, Home Economics 
1911 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Ill. Dept., Burlington, Vermont 
FREE { FREE 
Please send me a free cata- | Please send me your Catalog 
log of Plays for Children. | of Free Teaching Material from which | 
PRINT information below. | may select items of help in my classroom. 
| (Offer limited to localities north of 
RESP oaee 1 Washington, D.C., and east of Chicago.) 
I 
i iecciceansenentnnecccn 1 ee 
4 OO a — t. or hina visihiedieananiiai 
$t D ; $ R.D. 
P.o. & P.O. G 
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SOCIETY FOR VISUAL re INC. 
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cost of obligation: () fatemmetive. $.V.E. 
library cata’ covering the following 
EEN ncsatabtinthiniait deinen 
CO) Wlustrated $.V.E projector catalog. 
Name i 
I 
St. or 8.0 i 
P.O. & 
Zone... —— State ! 
10-47 IN 197 
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YOUNG AMERICA READER 
32 E. 57th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


FREE Please send me sample 


copies of: [) YOUNG AMERICA READER 
(grades 1—lower 3); [) YOUNG AMERICA 
JUNIOR READER (grades upper 3-5). 





Name — 

School = st 

School Address____ ipastibidiiniineiiaibaaaaation 

P.O. & 

Zone | 
10-47 IN 112 
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Our Rural-School Lunch Program % 


OTILDA BURROW 


Teacher, Intermediate Grades, Walworth District No. 10, 
Wayne County, New York 


F or eleven years our school has 
had a lunch program. It was 
begun during an unusually severe 
winter when conditions seemed to de- 
mand action. Pupils were bringing 
vacuum bottles of hot cocoa or soup, 
and often when the lunch box was 
opened the food was soaked with 
liquid that had leaked out. So we 
promised that if cans of soup or jars 
of cocoa were brought, we would 
heat them at school for the children. 

We needed an electric hot plate, 
and some utensils for warming the 
soup and cocoa. Drawing on a fund 
that had been started when we won 
prizes at the county fair, we made 
the necessary purchases. 

We immediately encountered diffi- 
culty, however, for the variety of 
soups brought by the children re- 
quired more heating dishes than we 
had bought. Some of the mothers 
suggested that they furnish a kettle 
of hot soup and bring it to school at 
noon, That worked well until it was 
found that some of the mothers had 
no way to get the soup to us. 

But the problem was solved when 
our superintendent appeared one day 
with a quantity of surplus food that 
was being distributed by a govern- 
ment agency, and told us we would 
be getting more from time to time. 
We received evaporated milk, flour, 
fruit, fruit juices, cheese, powdered 
eggs and milk, prunes, canned toma- 
toes, butter, meat, honey, and peanut 
butter in liberal quantities. These 
gifts of food furnished the impetus 
for us to undertake a more extensive 
lunch program. 

We needed more equipment for 
preparing and serving a larger lunch. 
Plans were discussed by pupils and 
teachers, and the result was that 
the pupils gave an entertainment to 
raise money. This enabled us to buy 
more dishes and cooking utensils. 

A nutrition program was set up, in 
which the pupils eagerly participated. 
They learned about a balanced diet, 
health requirements, calories, food 
values, and cleanliness. Committees 
met, and planned the menus for a 
week at a time. The older children 
helped prepare the meals, set the 
tables, and saw that everything was 
in readiness for their fellow pupils as 
soon as hands had been washed and 
supplementary lunches brought out. 

Our lunch program, which had be- 
gun during the winter’s cold, had 
already extended through March and 
April. Warm days were at hand. 
Can you imagine our surprise and de- 
light when our trustees delivered an 
electric refrigerator! Now we could 
continue to serve lunches to the end 
of the school year. 

My fellow teacher planned to store 
her three-burner oilstove, which had 
an oven, and she offered the school 
the use of it as long as she was teach- 
ing. With an oven and more heating 
space we were able to offer a more 

complete lunch. Later the surplus 
food ceased coming, because there 
was a war and no surplus. 
































We had been serving from thirty to 
thirty-eight pupils daily. So it was 
decided to divide the families into 
committees according to the numbe, 
of children in a family, and ask each 
committee to furnish the complete 
lunch once a week. This was either 
(1) prepared at home and delivered 
before noon by the parents, (2). sent 
prepared but not cooked or baked, or 
(3) delivered the day before so that 
it could be prepared in time. 

The committee in charge of the 
day’s lunch did all the work of sery. 
ing and washing the dishes. On days 
that committee members were absent, 
the food was sent by the parents of 
those on the committee, or purchased 
by the district. There was no charge 
for any lunch. 

The menus to be used by the com- 
mittees in charge were prepared a 
month in advance and posted in the 
lunch corner. Each child was sup- 
plied with a napkin and a place mat. 

As time went on} various other im- 
provements were made. Some women 
in our district donated dishes and sil- 
verware. The help of the state non- 
food reimbursement fund enabled us 
to get a three-burner oilstove with 
an oven. We joined the State Lunch 
Program, and now every pupil gets 
orange or tomato juice when school 
opens, in addition to a noon meal. 

Through the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Bureau of 
Home Economics of New York State, 
and the County Home Bureau, we ob- 
tained recipes and menus. Here are 
some sample menus. Milk or some 


other beverage should be added. 











beef and vegetable stew HOW ' 
whole-wheat bread and butter =e 
custard or cream pudding 
potato salad 
sliced tomatoes 
whole-wheat bread and butter 
fresh fruit GC 
baked beans DI 
cabbage and apple salad Po 
whole-wheat bread and butter e 
diced peaches £ 
creamed peas on toast s 
scrambled eggs oe 
raw carrot sticks 
peach Betty 
scalloped potatoes with ham Here 
buttered wax beans ae 
ore 


whole-wheat bread and butter 
baked apple 
macaroni and cheese 
cabbage and carrot salad 
whole-wheat bread with apricot jam 
fruited gelatin 
noodle and tuna casserole 
raw vegetable salad 
whole-wheat bread and butter 
lemon pudding 


The parents have taken a deep in- 
terest in our lunch program and have 
continually manifested a spirit of 
py co-operation. It has meant 

a great deal of work for my fellow 
teacher and me, but we feel well re 
paid. We see well-nourished childres 
learning co-operation, good eating 
habits, proper etiquette, and cleaali- 
ness. Could we ask: for more?- 








HOW WOULD YOUR CLASS RATE? 





Here is the diet record of one class in a 
Minnesota school. How would your class 
score? 


MATERIALS ARE FREE 


Among the tested materials available to 
you are the Diet Survey and Nutrition Infor- 
Mation Tests. With them you can quickly 
gauge your pupils’ knowledge of nutrition 
and discover where eating habits are faulty. 


New light on Jack-O’-Lanterns 


Surprising as it may seem, the emphasis 
here is not really on Halloween—it’s on 
nutrition! While making their annual jack- 
o’-lanterns, these children are learning 
about the importance of green and yellow 
vegetables in their diets—about yellow 


vegetables in particular. 


This is one of the many ways children 
all over the country are now being taught 
the facts about foods and nutrition. A va- 
riety of projects and experiences with 
foods are made part of the curric- 
ulum. Helpful materials, distributed 
by General Mills, have been prepared by ed- 
ucators and tested in experimental schools. 


The boys and girls find this method ab- 


sorbing; the teachers find it effective. 


Today, more and more teachers are using 
the General Mills “ 


in Nutrition and Health Education” to 


Program of Assistance 


help establish good eating habits. Perhaps 
this program would be helpful to you. For 
complete information write to the Edu- 
cational Section, Public Services Dept., 


General Mills, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota. 


@opyright 1947, General Mills, Inc, 
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Self-Discovery in 
Arithmetic 
(Continued from page: 22) 





Helpful Teaching Materials 5 for Vou 


that he needs a certain number of 
pennies more than he has if he is to 
buy an ice-cream cone; and in rec- 
ognizing differences in height. After 
such actual experitnces, a child should 
experiment with concrete materials 
in order to rediscover and organize 
his thinking concerning the principles 











To Clip coupons offering materials that you wish to obtain, PRINT on each the re- 
HOW quired information, and mail them in one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, 
o RDE R Coupon Section, Dansville, N.Y. (For other coupons, see pages 78, 82 and 84.) 
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= - 10-47 In 198 10-471N8 || groups of equal size. Concrete ma- 


terials will help him organize his 
thinking concerning these principles 
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(See page 81, September INSTRUCTOR, for full particulars.) 


grams. It is easy to see the conveni- 

ence of extending the number system 

to include numbers that have been so 
(Continued on page 82) 
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1. American wheat feeds more than America. It helps feed 
hungry children—and their hungry parents—all over 
the world! 

This year, of all years, our farmers have grown more 
wheat than ever before—almost a billion and a half 
bushels of the precious grain! 

To move this enormous harvest to elevators, to flour 

mills and to shipside is one of the biggest, most im- 

portant jobs the railroads have ever faced. 


This 
\\uss 

































3. Wheat ripens so rapidly, and the big 
modern combines harvest it so quickly, 


nes 
* he that it is always difficult to have enough 
- cars every place every day to keep abreast 
¢ of all demands. But railroads move with 
| 


the harvest—shifting and relocating their 
cars as the grain matures—ready to move 
hundreds of millions of bushels from 
country elevators to terminal elevators in 
the big cities. 





2, In a country as vast as ours, wheat is harvested at different times in 
different sections. And because railroad men are in daily touch with 
farmers all over America, they know when to start gathering empty 
box cars in each section. In Texas and Oklahoma wheat was ready to 
move last June. Plans laid long beforehand concentrated thousands 
of freight cars in that section—in June. 


ool: 


In July, the harvest moved north to Kansas, Nebraska and Missouri 
—fanned out east to the Central States, and west to Colorado, Idaho 
and the Pacific Coast States. In August the grain ripened 
in Montana, the Dakotas and Minnesota. 





metto 


me 


From these big city elevators the 
grain moves again—and again by 
Yea sail. About 800 million bushels of 
— it go to mills in all parts of the 


) pYs—™ ation to be ground into flour and 
vag other cereal products, and into 
sixtw feed for livestock. 
the tist 
f you're 
cotton, 
yl. 


a «# 





5. About 500 million bushels will be carried 
by the railroads from the terminal elevators 
directly to ports on the Atlantic, Pacific 
and Gulf Coasts for shipment overseas. 


Only the railroads could handle the 
enormous job of distributing this record- 
breaking wheat crop throughout our coun- 
try—and of starting it on the way to hungry 


N | 
. | people throughout the rest of the world. — 
~ | Association of American Railroads - 
NE. l Washington 6, D.C. > 





" AMERICAN RAILROADS 


THE NATION’S BASIC TRANSPORTATION 
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Clip coupons offering materials that you wish to obtain, PRINT on each the re- 
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RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1401 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7, Ill. 


FREE Please send me a free sony 


of “How to Make tumes for Schoo 
Plays and Pageants.” 


Name of School 


Teacher of 
Name 


St. or R.D. 


P.O. G 
Zone 


F-10 


State 
10-47 IN 54 


HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC CO. 


2821 North 9th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
FREE Please send me literature 
on the two-octave, easy-to-play Sym- 
phonet, “A Musical Opportunity for Every 
Child.” 

Name 

St. or R.D 

P.O. G 

Zone State 

10-47 IN 193 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
815 Southern Bidg., Washington 5, D.C. 


FREE 


copies of your useful teaching aid, 


Please send me free 


“Per- 


mr 


tinent Facts about Coal’; () one copy of 


“Bituminous Coal Mining Towns.” 


Name 
St. of R.D. 
P.O. G 
Zone State 
10-47 IN 160 
—=——S_— == = -—— —— —— —— i sc ee 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, Dept. 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


F R E E Please send me 


reprints, for classroom use, of “‘How The 
Great American Dream Began,” the Heinz 
advertisement appearing in this issue of 
THE INSTRUCTOR. (This offer good only 


IN-r 


in U.S.A.) 
School_. 
Name____... — = 
St. of R.D. 2 
P.O. G 
Zone State 
10-47 IN 3 


IDEALS PUBLISHING CO 
Milwaukee 1, Wis 





SPECIAL OFFER For the enclosed 
$ please mail the following copies 
of HISTORIC IDEALS at once. 
wy coated, art 
paper covered, @ $1.00 each 
copies——gold impressed library cloth 
covered covers, @ $2.00 each, per adver- 
tisement on inside front cover. 
Name 
St. or R.D, —aimennsiamenins 
P.O. G 
Zone State 
10-47 IN 201 
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wer ne ae ee eee 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, Home Ec. Dept. 107 


135 South La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


FREE 


Please send a “Good Break- 
fast for a Good Morning” Teaching Unit 
for 4th and 5th grade level, consisting of 
a 12-page Teacher's Manual, two Wall 
Charts, and 20 Students’ Notebook Folders. 


! 
l 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I Title 
I 
I 
! 
I 
I 
! 


Name. 

St. or R.D. 

P.O. G 

i Ss State 

107 10-47 IN9 


1 STANDARD SCIENCE MANUFACTURING CO. 
, 1232 N. Paulina, Chicago 22, Ill 
| FREE Please send me sample les- 
I son sheet and complete descriptive ma- 
I 
i terial on your Science Kit for Grade 
| Schools, as shown on page 8. 
! 
| Name on - 
I 
| St. or R.D. ited 
I P.O. G 

Zone_ a 
i 10-47 IN 200 


Tostestesherestestestentententestetetieteet tedestententententesteeteteteteteteter 


4--------------- 
i FREDERIC PUBLISHERS 
i 149 Kenilworth Place, Brooklyn 10, N.Y. 
j FREE Please send, without obli- 
gation, [) Teacher’s Guide for “Good 
i Neighbors All” or () Teacher's Guide for 
| “Our Own United States.” 
I 
i Name 
! 
r St. or R.D. 
{| °°. & 
Zone . State 
i 10-47 IN 198 
| OLD NICK 
1501 Locust St., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
FREE (Third Annual Offer) Col- 
orful Bookmarks to dramatize book care 
and add interest to your Book Week pro- 
gram. Please send me enough free Book- 
marks for students, 
See Dinnensemennenitnnisninnnenenummniamiition 
St. or R.D. 
P.O. G 
Zone State 
10-47 IN 120 
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| ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 
i 1000 Transportation Bidg., Washington 6, D.C. 
| FREE Please send me your 
I new booklet, “You and Your Railroads.” 
! 
| am a teacher at School. 
I 
I Name 
St. or R.D. 
1 P.O. G 
Zone . State 
I 10-47 IN 67 
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ae ee ee ee ee | brown curl On his green stem topknot. 


| parts of whole numbers. 


Self-Discovery in 
Arithmetic 
(Continued from page 80) 
divided. If a child has had sufficient 


experience with the number system, 


| he should have no difficulty in under- 


standing the use of the decimal point 
as a bridge between the part of the 
number system which shows whole 
numbers and the part which shows 
After hav- 
ing had concrete experience of the 
relation of tenths to one, he can see 
the logic of calling the first place to 
the right of the bridging point tenths, 
the next place hundredths, and so on. 

After discovering these truths, 
there is nothing new to be learned 
about decimals that was not learned 
in whole numbers and in fractions, 
with the exception of keeping the 
bridging point in mind and of never 
moving it from its position between 
tenths place and ones place. To il- 
lustrate, adding and subtracting of 
decimals is identical with adding and 
subtracting whole numbers; division 
requires us to put the divisor and 
dividend into like bases, as we did in 
fractions; and multiplication merely 
involves dividing the original fraction 
into a larger number of pieces, and 
this also was done in fractions. 

The person who has been led to 
discover number relations for himself 
can employ arithmetic as a utilitari- 
an tool, and can use arithmetic lan- 
guage to communicate the results of 
exact thinking. As stated at the be- 
ginning of this article, no one can 
give the child a ready-made concept 
of arithmetic. The ideas or meanings 
to be associated with number must 
be acquired by him through the func- 
tioning of his own mind. 


Peter Pumpkin’s Wish 


(Continued from page 38) 


“So you want a jack-o’-lantern for 
your playhouse window, Betty Ann,” 
he said to the little girl. “Well, this 
morning when I came to the field, I 
| saw just the pumpkin for you. It’s 
too small to be a jack-o’-lantern for 
the party, but it’s just right for your 
| playhouse window. Now, I wonder 
where it is.” 

“Oh, Daddy!” said Betty Ann, “I 
do hope you can find it. I want a 
jack-o’-lantern just like William’s 
only smaller.” 


Farmer Green hunted around each | 


corn shock until he came to the one 
where Peter lay. 

“Oh, here it is, Betty Ann!” 
picked Peter up and gave him to her. 
“How do you like it?” he asked. 

“Oh, Daddy, it’s beautiful!” Betry 
Ann exclaimed. 

Peter was overjoyed. He was going 
to be a jack-o’-lantern after all—but 
not just an ordinary one. He was 
going to sit in the cute little window 
of Betty Ann’s playhouse! 

As Betty Ann carried him away, 
Peter saw Bobby Blackbird sitting on 
a fence post. 

“I knew you'd have a chance to 
be a jack-o’-lantern!” Bobby shouted. 
“T’'ll come to visit you in Betty Ann’s 
playhouse window!” ‘Then he waved 
good-by and flew away. 

Peter was so happy he couldn’t say 
a word. He just waved the little 





He | 









TEACHERS KNOY 


“The Bright 


There’s no argument 

about it, well-nourished 

children make better stu- 
dents — and children eat 
better when it’s food they 
enjoy such as Maltex Ce. 
real. Maltex is doubly de- 
licious, because it’s made 
from two wholesome 
grains, a blend of Toasted 
Wheat and Malted Barley 
that is not only delightful- 
ly flavorful and naturally 
sweet, but gives the kind 
of nourishment children 





need to keep them bright | 


and alertall morning long. 
Small wonder that Maltex 
is considered an ideal hot 
cereal by so many chil- 
dren, parents and teach- 
ers. 


Let Us Send You 
Our Catalog of 
Free Teaching Material 


With the assistance of leaders in 
health education, we have worked 
out a variety of interesting proj- 
ects geared to various age groups 
for use in promoting better eating 
habits among your students. After 
you have looked over the catalog, 
order any or all of the items you 
think will-be helpful in your class 
work. This offer limited to locali- 
ties north of Washington, D. C. 
- and east of Chicago. Write: 













Home Economics Department 
THE MALTEX COMPANY 
BURLINGTON, VERMONT 


MALTEX 


Cereal 


copra: 
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Helpful Teaching Materials for You| “°° ‘crac: °"""" 


A — (Continued from page 29) 
9° 


discussion: “What things do we need 


‘ to get if we want an aquarium in 
od: our room?” The necessities are list- 
ed on the blackboard. “Where can 
]| we get them?” Pupils volunteer to 
HOW TO ( Clip coupons offering materials that you wish to obtain, PRINT on each the re- 


quired information, and mail them in one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, bring some of the things from home. 
@ BEDE BR [ Coupon Section, Dansville, N.Y. (For other coupons, see pages 78, 80 and 82.) | | Someone knows that there are water 


plants in an aquarium in the high- 
UNITED WORLD FILMS, INC. school biology room, and a committee 
445 P 











JOSEPH H. DODSON CO 








i 
975 Harrison Ave., Kankakee, Ill. ark Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 1 is appointed to investigate the pos- 
FREE FREE ; I| sibility of getting some of them. A 
Please send me, free, your | Please send me information i ° : 
trip to a near-by stream is planned. 
catalog price fist of bird pictures in nat- . concerning the following films (1) Recrea- LA trip to buy food for the fish is 
ural colors; also of flower, animal, and y tional, [) Educational, [) Religious. We ! discussed by an interested group. 
1} There is a need to know how to as- 
industrial pictures. {use [) 16mm. Sound, [) Silent, () 8mm. 1 | semble the material after it has been 
! . I} gathered, so a library committee is 
Name _ ——_——— [| Name a ] | suggested for the purpose of compil- 
eon I — J|ing the available reading materials. 
ROP Be i ee vee ~~ 4 | Finally, after the material is assem- 
; P.O. & i i 
pO. & | — ' 70 _ Om } | bled and the suggestions are given for 
10-47 nso 10-47 IN 204 J | Constructing the aquarium, the pupils 
Ree ee any ee aE ---------------| begin to make it according to the di- 


BECKLEY-CARDY CO. 
1634 Indiana Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. 


FREE Please send me a copy of 


GEL-STEN SUPPLY CO., INC. 


rections they have found. THAT WORKS! 


Throughout the entire procedure 
the pupils have shared in the plan- 


ning. It has been necessary for them : 
to remember to do certain things. Turn your sewing students 


They have had to plan, share respon- loose on Cotton Bags they 
sibilities, solve problems, and think. can bring from home, and 


Brookfield, Iliinois 


FREE 


Please send me without cost 
your descriptive folder on: [] Gel-Sten 
Workbooks printed in hectograph ink. 


I 
! 
! 
| 
your 1948 catalog which lists over 3,000 I 
I [) Gel-Sten gelatin school duplicator and 
l 
l 
I 
I 
l 
I 








" voy : 
ttn _ Wie hg guru font te] watch the needles fy 
0 OS Name. 4] one has helped to build it. “Thrifty Thrills with Cotton 
siecle The children are eager to observe Bags” (the 1947 cotton bag 
a Re OP i eee : _ e . . 
————— the fish, snails, turtles, and other an sewing book) is packed with 
P.O. & P.0. & imals; to watch the plants grow; to 2 h 
Zone__ —_ State r e088 as aa feed the animals; and to make other project ideas... shows how 
niatnes . important discoveries. Through this to make scores of attractive, 
meee es me name ms mem eee meee ome ° ‘i 
yu " t pPsetenecrapeiaagin ge pay and Rape | — hard tiseful items from feed, flour, 
SWISS NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE 1 . gradually grow in ability to inde- 
230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. ; Sogo mg ’ 
475 Fifth Ave, New York, N. Y. \ 30 Par E lew Yo pen Suen tn dale thinking; and to be meal, and other cotton bags 
FREE Please send me your free ff FRE Please send me motion pic- resourceful and responsible members Sewing with Cotton Bags 
ture film: [) “Alaska’s Silver Millions,” of the communit ‘ ° 
l i 0 sound of eat a I oma h h £ is fun and yet it works... 
as ; i t t seems, then, that teachers o 
booklet IN-1 describing the scenic beauty | Stein 7 a _ ‘ verry = VUNS " ‘ > > e.9  * 
{ ars" Guides. "Date required = a primary children can profit by mak-| !¢S training that teaches 
ate of return ; ( ise t : 4 ‘ i 
of Switzerland and events to enjoy there. j return film postpaid on date specified.) ing use of the natural tendencies thrift as well as skill. 
i which their pupils possess. These may 
it ___ | Name point the way toward effective sci- Good — cotton en 
\ ence instruction, and toward laying talk me . ay eng ot om 
Se. or £8.30. _ OR OEE 7 a sound foundation for the growth aKeTICS ... y e 
{ , class...at small cost. 
P.O. & | 2.0.6 and development of the girls and 
Zone a State Zone —————— boys in the elementary school. 
10-47 1N 202 I 10-47 IN 58 
—_—S = = os oo a ee ee ee ———— FS SS SS 


gw e ee ws eee Se Se SE SPS SS eS SS OS SSS SS Pee 2 2 ee ee ee ee RC cat ay 
































J WELCH ALLYN, Inc. J THE CONTINENTAL PRESS The Approach to 
j Auburn, N. Y. Harrisburg, Pa. Rea ding—II 
| FREE Please send me booklet l SPECIAL OFFER Please send me (Continued from page 40) 
; f what is d i la is 
‘ giving full information about the Massa- | your 9 new workbooks for which | enclose Or what 1s Gone in a Classroom 1 
i i most stimulating to further effort. 
<a : ; 
§ _chusetts Vision Test. | $1.00, as per your advertisement on Page 17. The child s verbal expression, written 
" i on his own picture and read by his 
J Name — J Name . a pag — — 
meaningful to . en work is ' 
St. of RB. St. of R.D. displayed, always make sure that it NATIONAL preee e 
carries the name of the pupil respon- MEMPHIS, 
?.0. G P.O. G ‘ F ° . . 
Zone ——--- Stete Zone ———— State sible for it. This gives children a 
10-47 100 157 10-47 IN 203 chance to see their names often. 
ba a mm Stleetieetieetiticntiestietientitiendientetetoe! Making a picture show is another 
JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION | MORGAN-DILLON & Co. use for children’s drawings. A se- | ¢ ; Se I Person al 
1 2900 East Grand Bivd., Detroit 11, Mich. , 612 West Lake St., Chicago 6, lil. ries of pictures made on pieces of pa- et J S 
! FREE FREE , per of the same size may be pasted | & “°° CHRISTMA 
i Please send me your catalog | Please send your descriptive : y 
— } together. The ends can be fastened . CARDS 
t of slidefilms and moving pictures, which I P 
includes tak eo titi ee —- on two sawed-off broom handles. 
i pe sm =e a Sis ie ! a oe ee ee These are inserted in holes bored at 
i Desks Bled Study,” “Our Kerth,” end “The =f the top'and bottom of a wooden box. business people. 
; = [Dillon © Company Hectograph Werltbooks. Roll all the “film” on one stick. As | @& PersonalChristmascards 
i ! o you unroll it from that stick onto the | ¥™ fe 
iow a ses other, the pictures are shown. From nendoe tind 36 Ser 8. very sale paveres 
i St. or RD ! St. or RD. time to time give different children | Box Assortments Boost Earnings 
- ocilgtguamamaaaatians i ais oo , an opportunity to tell the story, | Mskeextramoney selling big-value $1 Christ 
; oa. | oe. State. | Thus you will have a “sound produc- | (Oilette’”, Everyday cards, ete. QUICK 
7inis9 | 10-47 IN tion.” Pictures may be of activities | SAMPLES of Personal cards. Write today! 
os 7 : ea inued y WETMORE & SUGDEN gnc. 
. ee (Continue on page 86) Monroe -+ Dept. D.80 Rochester oNeVe 
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Write today for your showing of “CANDY AND NUTRITION,” 
the grand new educational movie of the story of candy. 


Soon teachers all over the country will be telling 
each other, ‘It’s one of the finest educational motion 
pictures we’ve seen.” 

“CANDY AND NUTRITION” —The Story of 
Candy—is produced by RKO-Pathe. It presents a 
sound outline of basic good nutrition and gives 
vivid, memorable, pictorial answers to questions 
like these: ‘“‘What’s the truth about candy in the 
modern diet?” ‘“‘What food values does it supply?” 
*““What are candy’s ingredients?” ‘‘Where do they 
come from?” “How and why does candy rate as 
an energy food?” 

In a nutshell, here’s why “CANDY AND NU- 
TRITION” is generating so much enthusiasm among 
teachers and their classes: (1) It’s free, of course. 
You pay only the negligible cost of transportation. 
(2) It brings to life the often dull and difficult as- 
pects of nutrition. (3) It presents a vital food story 
never before available in enjoyable, easily remem- 
bered motion picture form. 

A delightful 20 minutes’ entertainment for adult 


CANDY IS 





© 1067, nor 


audiences, “CANDY AND NUTRITION” never- 
theless is entirely suitable, because of its direct and 
simple presentation, for classes as young as the sixth 
or seventh grade. 

Sponsored by the Council on Candy of the Na- 
tional Confectioners’ Association, the new movie 
story of candy is available to you through Modern 
Talking Picture Service, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, New York. 





Another classroom help —FREE TEACHING KIT 


For classroom discussion following the motion picture 
(or for use independently) you will want these three 
large wall charts: (1) Energy Foods, (2) Ingredients 
of Candy, (3) Candy Eating Chart. 

Also available to you: graphic folders reproducing 
in 8% x 11 size (to fit students’ notebooks) the large 
charts listed above. State how many folders wanted. 

Use coupon on page 80, 











DELICIOUS COUNCIL ON CANDY of the NATIONAL CONFECTIONERS’ ASSOCIATION 


FOOD HEADQUARTERS: ONE NORTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 


. @n organization devoted to the dissemination of authoritative information about candy 
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Clip this page for 
Rayon leaching Material 

































































For Grades 1 to 3. Gives youngsters their first introduction to one of 
the basic clothing materials — rayon. Part of a complete teaching unit 
which includes an easy-to-use subject outline and a reference leaflet 
for the teacher 

CJ (TE!I-3) Check here for teaching unit 

wes (SE1-3) Fill in bere the number of Readers needed. 


Carloor 


For Grades 4 to 8. Presents story of the history and growth of rayon, 
in the cartoon treatment which youngsters of this age find so fascinat- 
ing. In a complete unit which includes subject outline and complete 
reference material. 

0) (TE4-8) Check here for teaching unit, 

ave, (SE4-8) Fill in number of Cartoon booklets needed 


Demonstration Kits 





OE 


For All Classes. The steps in the manufacture of viscose and acetate 
rayon shown in actual sample form (wood chips, cellulose sheet, 
cellulose crumb, spinning solution, yarns, and fabric samples). 

0) (VK) Check here for Kit I, Viscose Process, 50¢. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
[C] (AK) Check here for Kit Il, Acetate Process, 50c. : 
Science Unit ) 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


For Upper Elementary Classes in General Science, Social Science, and 
Vocational Guidance. Stresses the important role of research and science 
in the development of rayon. The unit includes ‘Science Creates a 
Moderrr Industry,” a student leaflet for general use, a semi-technical 
leaflet, for teachers’ reference; and a User's Guide giving suggestions 
for the use of the entire unit. 


() (17143) Check here for complete sctence unit 


ee (5143) Fill im bere the number of student leaflets you need. 





Technicolor films 


For General Use — ‘Science Spins A Yarn.’ Designed to stimulate the 
young mind and arouse interest in the world of science. Shows in 
real-life situations how rayon began as a mere idea—and grew, through 
scientific research, to a huge modern industry. 


C1) (F-2) Check bere for information on fium 


a Ee eee 


ee 


ADDRESS... .. 


“eee eee eee eeere eee eee eee eneee 






America’s Largest Producer of Rayou 
Box 864, General Post Office — New York 1, N. Y. 
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The Approach to 
Reading—II 


(Continued from page 84) 


at school, illustrations of original 
stories, or illustrations of stories the 


children have heard. 


READING IS A PART 
OF CLASSWORK 


Miss Penney was a first-grade 
teacher who let her pupils help plan 
how they would spend their time 
in school. Even on the first day, 
just before they were to go home, 
she asked the girls and boys what 
they would like to do the next day. 
Of course the suggestions lacked va- 
riety, because of the children’s inexpe- 
rience, but it was a good beginning. 
As they talked, the teacher recorded 
their plans on a sheet of paper, writ- 
ing with a crayon. The next day 
when they entered the room, this bit 
of meaningful reading material was 
a part of the classroom scene. 

If signs and labels are used in con- 
nection with the reading program 
(as they often are), they should be 
limited to lifelike situations. Lockers, 
hooks in cloakrooms, or any spaces 
designated for individual children 
should. have the pupils’ names on 
them. When collections are made, 
objects are labeled and often marked 
with the names of the persons who 
contributed them. Even the place 
where an object was found may be 
included. 

Through working and playing in 
the manner suggested, reading gradu- 
ally becomes an integral part of all 
work—not an isolated skill to be 
learned now, so that it may be used 
later when pupils need to “study dif- 
ferent subjects.” 

This line of thought leads us to 
charts and their uses. These will be 
discussed in another article. 


Let’s Take a Field Trip! 


(Continued from page 33) 


On a major trip it is well to invite 
several mothers to go along. If the 
teacher has a class of twenty-eight 
pupils she may ask five mothers to go 
with her. The children will line up 
with their partners. Young children 
may be asked to hold hands. Let two 
mothers take eight children each and 
two others six each. The fifth mother 
may stay at the end of the line and 
when the group makes a change, such 
as leaving the lunchroom, getting on 
a bus, or going to another floor, she 
will quickly check with the other 
four mothers to see that all are ac- 
counted for. If they are, the teach- 
er, who leads the line, will proceed. 
In this way, no children will stray 
far. 

If a child becomes separated from 
his partner, the partner immediately 
lets the mother in charge of his group 
know and the entire group stops. The 
extra mother may be assigned to han- 
dle the emergency. 

If it is not possible to have so many 
helpers, the children may march in 
threes, or the teacher herself may 
check with the mothers to see that all 
the children are safe. But so far as 
possible the teacher should be free to 
speak to the museum guides, the peo- 
ple in charge of the factory, or any- 





one else who is helping with the trip 
—without having to watch out fo 
individual children. 


Children should be instructed ty pub 


stay where they are if they get lost, 
and not try to find the group. 
one trip to New York, Bill’s fathe, 
gave him special instructions to “Cli 
a cab and come down to the office if 
you get lost.” In such a case it must 
be clearly understood that there can 
be no divided authority. All children 
must follow the teacher’s instruction; 
on a school-conducted trip. 

Provision for rest periods on long 
trips must be thought out in advance. 
A period of walking after a ride, , 
chance to sit for five minutes, and 
carefully spaced trips to lavatories 
and drinking fountains prevent over- 
tiredness. Variety of activity—walk. 
ing around freely, taking part in a 
discussion, sitting and listening to q 
lecture or seeing a motion picture— 
helps to prevent monotony. 

In an all-day museum trip, part of 
the day might be spent in seeing spe- 
cific things decided on in advance by 
the group and previously examined 
by the teacher on her own personal 
trip. Some time might be spent in 
one room containing things about 
which they had studied. An hour or 
so might be devoted to a conducted 
tour with a guide, and to seeing a 
motion picture in the museum audi- 
torium. 

As a means of keeping the group 
together and providing safe transpor- 
tation, a chartered bus is the best 
conveyance. The cost is borne by the 
Board’ of Education, by the P.T.A,, 
or by the children themselves, who 
may raise the money or bring it from 
home. Having the group in one bus 
means that all share the same experi- 
ence. The bus driver may stop while 
some specific thing is observed. If 
private cars are used, it should be 
clearly understood at the beginning 
who is to be considered responsible in 
case of an accident. At times it may 
be practicable for classes to use exist- 
ing means of transportation without 
making special arrangements. Stress 
should be put on safety practices in 
getting on and off busses, trains, and 
trolleys. 

So far, nothing has been said about 
behavior, which is sometimes a prob- 
lem. Children who know there is a 
definite purpose in going, and who 
realize that future trips depend on 
their conducting themselves well, will 
be co-operative. If throughout the 
year the pupils have shown that they 
are good citizens by taking turns at 
drinking fountains, speaking softly 
in the hall, and cleaning up after 
lunch, they will be careful of these 
and similar details on the trip. If 
not, the trip offers an excellent op- 
portunity for teaching good citizen- 
ship. Children should understand 
that if they lean on the museum cas¢s, 
men must be employed to polish the 
glass; that if they litter the lawn 
with paper, men must be employed 
to pick it up. It is a good time to dis- 
cuss the individual’s responsibility for 
the care of public places. 

Behavior en route to the destina- 
tion should be discussed, too. On 4 
chartered bus, children may be 4- 
lowed to sing and shout. The same 
behavior would be out of place um 

(Continued on page 87) 
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Let’s Take a Field Trip! 


(Continued from page 86) 


lic conveyance, or in a private car 
if the driver preferred quiet. If two 
classes go on a trip together, the same 
rules of conduct must apply to both. 
Chartered busses sometimes are big 
enough to accommodate two classes. 
In one case, a first grade, studying 
foods, and a second grade, studying 
the farm, hired a bus and visited a 
dairy. As the route traveled was new 
to all of the pupils the two teachers 
made many large placards bearing 
such signs as “The Passaic River,” 
“a waterfall,” “A-quarry,” all based 
on some interest of the children. 
These cards were discussed and used 
as reading material by both groups 
before the trip, and one boy was 
chosen to hold up a card as the bus 
neared each point of interest. This 
kept the children alert every minute 
during the trip, and helped them to 
see interesting things that they would 
have missed otherwise. 

Older children will profit by pre- 
paratory discussions of things they 
are to see. When the teacher makes 
her preliminary visit to the factory, 
farm, or museum she may talk it over 
with the children, Examining illus- 
trative material, seeing movies, dis- 
cussions, and compiling questions may 
all be worth-while activities to pre- 
cede the trip. Sometimes each child 
may be assigned a question or two to 


Fanswer, or the entire class may have 


a few things to find out. All should 
feel responsibility for doing whatever 
the trip is planned for—answering 
questions, noting signs of fall, get- 
ting ideas for a frieze. 

Once I made a list of twenty-five 
things I had enjoyed seting on my 
preliminary trip to a museum—things 
which I thought the children would 
like to see. They studied the list, 
checked items that interested them, 
and took the list along so that the 
museum guide could help them locate 
the objects. 

Some older children like to take 
notes or make sketches. A paper 
clamped to a board, or a small note- 
book, will help them to record their 
observations and thus increase their 
enjoyment. For others this would be 
too laborious. 

A well-planned trip will make the 
children want to go back again and 
to take their families along. Though 
most places cannot be fully appre- 
ciated in the time available, do not 
hurry the children. Better see a few 
things thoroughly than a great many 
things too hastily. Older children 
will be able to stand a longer day than 
primary pupils, returning to school at 
four o'clock instead of three. This 
will enable them to see a little more 
on the trip. 

The teacher who has gone over the 
ground thoroughly will know on 
which days the museum has free ad- 
Mission or special rates, at what times 
certain exhibits will be closed to the 
public, and whether there are pictares 
or articles the children may want to 
buy. She will have all information 
which will help to make the day en- 
joyable. If the children know in ad- 
vance that some worth-while things 
will be for sale and that twenty min- 
utes will be allowed for looking them 
over, they may plan accordingly. 

(Continued on page 90) 


























What T.C.U. Will Do for You 
Pay $1000 to $3000 for accidental 
loss of life. 


Pay $333 to $3000 for major accident 
(loss of sight or limb). 


Pay $50 a month when totally disabled 
by confining sickness or accidental in- 
juries (including automobile). 


Pay $50 a month when quarantined 
and salary stopped. 


Pay certain Hospital and Operation 
Benefits, and stated sums for Complete 
Fractures and Dislocations. 


Policies paying larger benefits will 
be issued you if you so desire. 


All Checks Sent by Fast Air Mall 


Teacuers 
Casua LTY 


Unperwriters 


412 T.C.U. Bidg. 


Lincoln 8, Nebr. 


Ybbbed 


PAY-RAISE 
Loatul 





That’s worth 
thinking about 
RIGHT NOW, 
before Sick- 
ness, Accident 
or Quarantine 
finds you un-- 
protected. 


In the joy of getting a “pay-raise” don’t overlook the need for mak- 
ing sure you don’t lose it. Accident, sickness and quarantine are 
the three thieves that rob one out of five teachers every year. A 
single bad accident, one severe illness or even prolonged quarantine 
might wipe out all you have gained by your “pay-raise” and many 
more dollars, too. So don’t take the chance of being unprotected! 
Remember one thing—right now! While living costs are higher, 
T.C.U. protection still costs you less than a nickel a day. 


Get under the T.C.U. Umbrella 


You can’t afford to be without T.C.U. 10-Way Protection. It really 
protects, You are covered whether you're hospitalized or at home 
—at work or on vacation—whether your accident is a major one or 
not. Under your T.C.U. Policy you will never be asked to pay 
extra assessments—even in time of epidemics. There are no hidden 
clauses in the T.C.U. Policy. It says plainly what it means and 
means what it says. But there is one thing to remember. T.C.U. 
has no agents to call on you. So you yourself must send the coupon 
or write us to get full details of all the benefits T.C.U. offers. In 
your own interest, don’t put it off. Send the coupon. Get the facts. 
Then you alone decide. You'll see why so many teachers, year after 
year, enjoy so much protection at such low cost under the T.C.U. 
Umbrella. Don’t risk losing your “Pay-Raise.” Send the coupon 
today. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To the T.C.U., 412 T.C.U. Building 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


I am interested in knowing more about T.C.U. 10-way 
Protection. Send me full details without obligation. 


NAME_ - 





ADDRESS__........ solnnasidetistiasemmmaniets 








NO AGENT WILL CALL 
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HOW TO GET MOTHERS TO 
SERVE BETTER BREAKFASTS 








Director, Home Economics Departmens 
Kellogg Company 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


’M sure it’s an old story to you that 
better breakfasts mean better pupils. 
You've seen right in your own classrooms 
the inattention and restlessness of children 
who have not eaten enough to carry them 
through a morning’s work. The problem 
is to reach the mothers of these children 
and enlist their help. 


At Kellogg's, when we have a problem 
like this we hold a food demonstration. 
We find women learn how to serve a good 
breakfast by actually watching us set up a 
good morning meal. Why don’t you do the 
same? Invite the mothers of your pupils 
to a breakfast demonstration! 


WHAT TO SAY! WHAT TO SHOW! 


Before your guests arrive, copy our Break- 
fast Pattern on your blackboard. Then, 
as you bring out each food, explain to the 
mothers why it has been selected. 


Naturally, you will choose the “minimum 
requirement” breakfast —fruit, cereal, bread 
and a beverage. Explain to mothers that 
this meets minimum nutritional require- 


: a7 


KELLOGG'S CORN FLAKES + RICE KRISPIES - PEP 
40% BRAN FLAKES 
KRUMBLES 


RAISIN BRAN FLAKES + 
ALL-BRAN + SHREDDED WHEAT - 
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I 

| 

PATTERN FOR BREAKFAST ! 
| Fruit or fruit juices—citrus fruits or to- 
| mato juice often, other fruits in season. 
; Ready-to-eat cereal—whole grain or | 
| restored—with top milk. | 
| Toast, rolls, muffins, with butter, ete. (or 
an extra large bowl of cereal). 

I 

| 

| 





Coffee for grownups. Milk for grow- 
ing-ups, 


ments. Eggs may be added as frequently 
as desired. 


SHOW KELLOGG'S VARIETY 


Here’s another good idea—show Kellogg’s 
Variety Package. Each package contains 
an assortment of Kellogg’s cereals in single- 
serving cartons. Everyone enjoys making a 
choice at breakfast. They’ll save dishes, 
too, because some are Kel-bowl-pacs (the 
kind you eat right out of)! 


One more thing—be sure to remind 
mothers that Kellogg’s ready-to-eat cereals 
have the same energy value, ounce for 
ounce, as cereals they have cooked them- 
selves. All either are made from the whole 
grain or are restored to whole grain nutri- 
tive values of thiamine, niacin and iron. 

Happy breakfast party! And may it 
improve your pupils’ breakfast habits! 


Mary I. Barber, pirnector 
HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 









Have pupils write 
and deliver 
these invitations. 
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Songbird’s Triumph 


(Continued from page 39) 


The Indian girl, wise in the ways of 
the forest, was silent. But the white 
girl, Mary Gardner, who had come to 
keep house for her father and older 
brothers in their pioneer cabin, was 
forest-wise also. When she saw a 
movement in the woods near the cab- 
in she made a signal which brought 
her menfolk running. Songbird was 
fleet, but they caught her. 

Songbird was a captive. She knew 
how her people handled captives, and 
was prepared for the worst. But the 
settlers treated her like an honored 
guest. 

They gave her the best they had, 
but she knew she could not escape. 
Mary Gardner was her custodian. 
Songbird shared Mary’s bed when the 
family retired. She slept against the 
wall. There was an open window 
just above, too small for Songbird’s 
body to pass through. The heavy door 
was barred, and Mary’s father lay be- 
fore it, his gun by his side. 

Lying beside her gentle white cap- 
tor, Songbird’s thoughts turned to 
her father. Would he guess what had 
become of her, or would he mourn 
her as dead? When the time came 
for Kowa’s arrows to be used, she re- 
flected, she would be dead. For, be- 
ing a captive, Songbird thought that 
she would be the first to be sacrificed. 
That was the way of her people. 

After several hours, Songbird, tense 
and wakeful, heard a wood peewee 
call, Another bird answered. She 
recognized the scout signal of her 
tribe, They were closing in for at- 
tack. The war to free their hunting 
grounds from the intruders had be- 
gun! 

Mary was awake. She had heard 
the call too. She spoke, and the men 
Icaped to the loopholes, their muskets 
primed and cocked. 

Songbird was proud and fearless. 
Stoically she waited for the fate she 
expected. To her amazement, how- 
ever, one of Mary’s brothers spoke 
quietly, and in response Mary opened 
the door of the cabin. The Indian 
girl felt herself being pushed out, gen- 
tly but firmly, and heard the door 
close behind her. 

Songbird stood on the doorstep in 
the moonlight. Her keen eyes saw 
movement in the forest. She stood 
between her own people and these 
white strangers. And she was free! 

Suddenly Songbird lifted her arms. 
Her voice rang out in a chant, the 
chant of peace taught her by her 
grandmother. 

She knew that they listened. End- 
ing the familiar chant, she began to 
improvise. “The white girl is my 
sister. Her brothers are my broth- 
ers. The arrows shall be for me as 
well as for them. If you want me 
to come home, go back to our village 
and wait for me there. But I shall 
not return until there. is peace.” 

Within the cabin, Mary Gardner 
listened, her hands clasped against her 
heart. She understood—although not 
a word of Songbird’s language was 
known to her. 

Dawn found Songbird sitting calm- 
ly upon the doorstep. Not yet would 
she go home. But soon. Songbird’s 
heart sang its own song of thanks- 
giving. She had silenced the war song 
of the arrows. 
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ar WE THINK IN WORDS 


*LEXIPOWER © : 


naiianeaeiiemeniias = 
THOUGHT IS POWER 


Teaching is not a mendicant, missionary enterprise, 
but a vital profession. Teachers deserve pay and 
prestige equal to that of other learned professionals 
What you say in class earns your salary but does ne& 
increase it. Develop a POWERFUL VOCABULARY 
through the new science of LEXIPOWER. Lean 
how to WIN WITH WORDS — bigger pay — moe 
recognition — higher social standing. Join LEX! 
POWER CLUB. Write for free details, now. 


LEXIPOWER LESSON CLUB 


517-T. W. Deming Place, Chicago 14, Ill, 





















Show Friends 
' CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Make easy cash profits with big 
Christmas Cards. Show gorgeous N 
Imprinted folders, 50 for $1.00, Amazi 
quality ... easy sellers... BIG PROF 
Extra dollars for you showing 23 splend 
Assortments and 6 NAME-IMPRINTE 
lines, You get actual freesamples of eig 
assortments: Artists Reproductions, Oilett 
Fiesta, Mellotone, Gift Cards, and Hand 
Notes; also Personal Christmas Cards 
Stationery Write for 21-card assortme 


sell 50 
CHRISTMAS 
FOLDERS 


‘i 
658 WAY STREET - 


NYLONS-- SHEER, FULL - FASHIONED, 
seamed back for perfect fit 

New Dawn neutral shade, sizes 844 to 10%, 2 pair 

for $2.50 postpaid. Orders from this ad. entitle 

you to earn one pair FREE. 

DAVISON & CARROLL, 590 Main, Middletown, Com. 
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It’s easy to earn a tidy sum of cash between now and 
Christmas just showing and taking orders for nationally- 
known WALLACE Brown Christmas Cards! See a few 
friends, neighbors, and fellow workers—show them the 
samples—take their orders—and there you are! Hun- 
d of women like you earn pin money or edd to 
income this easy way 80 can you 


EXQUISITE ASSORTMENTS 
Folks want Wallace Brown Christmas Box Assortments 
the minute they see them, 21-card, all-different, 
Feature’ Assortment—only $1 a profit up to 
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“Dolls” Save the Day 
(Continued from page 39) 


“Did you put your dolls away be- 
fore you came to school this morn- 
ing?” asked Bob. 

TEN “Maybe you could have a doll ex- 
TOR FL ibit,” suggested another boy. 

ay to | Gus felt himself getting cold and 
Ciew, tight inside. “They’re really not 
dolls,” he started to explain, But the 
TEN Bboys were not listening. 

“Rock-a-bye, dolly,” sang Tom, 
Helpti { pretending to rock a doll in his arms. 
reuren § A big lump came up in Gus's 
throat. Plenty of boys at Brighton 
had been interested in puppets, but 
evidently Lawndale had not discov- 
ered what fun they could be. “If the 
boys would only let me show them,” 
he thought, “we could work up some- 
thing for the carnival and maybe put 
on some plays later.” 

The day of the carnival there were 
no regular classes. The time was spent 
building booths and decorating rooms. 
Hammers and saws were making such 
4 racket that it sounded more like a 
carpenter's shop than a schoolhouse. 
There were booths in the gymnasium, 
in the halls, and in every room. Be- 
cause Steve’s movie was to be one of 
the biggest attractions, he was as- 
signed one of the best locations in 
the main hall. 

Everyone was busy except Gus. He 
went over where Tom was fixing the 
booth for his magic tricks. 

“Need any help?” Gus asked. 

“No, thanks,” answered Tom. 

Gus walked slowly away. Perhaps 
Steve would let him help, he thought, 
going to the main hall. Steve was 
lly O.K., and Gus wanted to help 
him more than anyone else. 

“Hi, Steve,” he began. “Shall I 
mazio@inail down this board for you?” 
“No, I can do it,” Steve answered 
wpolitely. “Thanks just the same.” 
Gus could see it was no use. He 
leaned against the wall and just 
watched. 
By noon the stands were nearly 
complete, Many boys stopped to ad- 
"Pmire Steve’s booth. He had done a 
“2 pai dandy job on it, all right. They all 
: aid it would be the biggest money- 
maker of all. 
When Steve came back to school 
hfter lunch everyone knew that some- 
hing was wrong. The boys gathered 
pround quickly to hear the news. 
“What’s the matter, Steve?” asked 
“You look all upset,” said Tom. 
“You'd look upset, too,” Steve an- 
ed, “if it had happened to you.” 
“If what had happened?” Ed want- 
M to know. 
“This morning my baby sister cut 
tp the Dizzy Duck film,” said Steve. 
It’s ruined!” 
“Jeepers!” said several boys at 
pret imiy pace. “No movie!” 
“That puts you in a spot,” said Ed. 
You've got the best booth in the car- 
wpival and nothing to put in it.” 
<4. Yes,” said Bob. “An empty side 
ow won't bring in much money.” 
“I wish there was something that I 
ould do,” said Steve. “But there 
st isn’t any more film to be had.” 
“Think fast,” said Bob. “Someone 
ght be able to work up a good idea 
or Steve’s booth.” 
Gus thought of his puppets and 
ew that they could save the day for 
eve and the carnival. “But I won’t 






















































offer them,” he decided. “The boys 
would only laugh. Besides I tried to 
help them with the carnival, and no 
one would let me.” 

“It’s too late to think of anything 
new for my booth,” said Steve in de- 
spair, “with the carnival coming 
tonight.” 

Steve needed help, all right. He 
was really down. And when a fel- 
low’s down, he needs a friend. “A 
friend!” Gus thought suddenly. “I’ve 
been wanting to be his friend. Here’s 
my chance.” His face lit up and 





there was an honest-to-goodness smile 
on it, the first since he had come to 
the new school. 

“I could bring my ‘dolls,’ ” he said. 

“What?” asked Steve and the oth- 
ers in chorus. 

“They're really not dolls,” Gus ex- 
plained. “They’re puppets. One is a 
clown and one is a monkey. I make 
them do tricks.” 

“Puppets!” exclaimed Red. 
didn’t know you had puppets!” 

The boys gathered closer to hear 
what Gus had to say. 


“We 





“Puppets would be just the thing 
for a carnival. Could you use my 
booth?” asked Steve. 

“You'd have to help me build a 
stage on it,” said Gus. “And tonight 
you could help me raise the curtain 
and change the scenery between acts.” 

Gus felt warm and tingly inside as 
they began to plan the puppet show. 
It was fun doing things together. It 
was wonderful helping Steve and the 
other boys. They all wanted to help 
him, too. It was going to be a dandy 
carnival after all! 
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“CLASSROOMS IN THE AIR” 
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Programs of Guided Air Travel 


Established for School and College Groups 


FOUR YEARS, Air-Age Education Research 
has been proving the tremendous value of 
guided air travel. Its staff has worked with teachers 
in the classroom and in the air, developing a com- 


prehensive program, enabling students to gain 


maximum benefits. Now, this service is offered 


to schools and colleges wishing to make travel 


experience a part of the regular curriculum. 


The program includes: Preliminary planning with 
the teacher and school administrator ~ Assis- 
tance in organizing units of work for classroom 
preparation “% Securing necessary 
teaching aids © Planning flight to meet the 
particular needs of each group ~ Visiting class 


to assist in preliminary classroom work ~& Sug- 
gesting methods of financing “9 Touring airport 
before the trip “y Providing special instructor 
to accompany group on the flight © Assisting 
in post-flight discussions and evaluation ~ 


All flights made under the auspices of Air-Age 
Education Research are operated by scheduled, 


common-carrier airlines in modern, commercial 


classroom 


CF 


Cli, ~ 


BEN M. CHERRINGTON 
Director, Social Science Foundation 
University of Denver 


“Ye Chariton Kipameh, 


80 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 


ADVISORY BOARD 


EDWIN A. LEE 
Dean, School of Education, U. C. L. A. 


DIRECTOR: N. L. ENGELHARDT, JR. 
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transport planes. This service is limited for the 
present to established airline facilities in the 
United States, Canada, Mexico and Europe. 


We shall be glad to discuss this program with you in 
relation to the particular needs of your school. 





ALEXANDER J. STODDARD 


Philadelphia Superintendent of Schools 
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EASIER- 


TO-APPLY LIQUID 


AM 


PYRINATE 


KILLS HEAD LICE AND 
THEIR EGGS...ON CONTACT! 





THE EMBARRASSING PROBLEM of head lice in the class room 
is speedily and safely solved with this scientifically devel- 
oped product. Just a note to the child’s parents, recommend- 
ing Liquid A-200 Pyrinate, eliminates the danger of infes- 


tation spreading among other pupils. 
Thousands of teachers specify A-200 for these reasons: 


A. A-200 has proved to be a sure-fire, fast killer of lice... 
at the same time being NON-POISONOUS, NON-IRRITATING, 


and leaving no TELL-TALE ODOR! 


B. A-200 is EASY TO USE. It has several distinct advantages 
...mo greasy salve to stain clothing, quickly applied, eas- 
ily removed... and one application usually is sufficient. 


A-200 is especially recommended for children. 


€. ONE trial convince’ parents... they are unlikely to re- 
turn to old-fashioned, irritating, perhaps dangerous, less 


effective remedies. 


At All Drugstores... only 79¢ 


One of the 225 McKesson & Robbins products 
made for your health and comfort. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, INCORPORATED 
BRIDGEPORT 9, CONN. 


Famous for quality since 1833 
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? go on trips. 





Let’s Take a Field Trip! 


(Continued from page 8&7) 


However, trying to dovetail too many 
activities is exhausting and should be 
avoided. 

How shall we evaluate the trip? A 
seventh-grade girl confided, “I hate 
We always have to 
write whatever we see.” There are 
other ways of finding what pupils 
learned. A free work period where 
each child may read, draw, model, 
paint, or otherwise express himself is 
one possibility. A discussion period 
is always valuable. The compiling 
of a list, “New Facts We Learned on 
Our Trip,” is usually revealing. At 
times the new knowledge may simply 
be utilized in carrying on the existing 
class activities. At other times it may 
lead into a creative play or an audi- 
torium program. 

The feeling of group solidarity that 
comes from participating in these 
shared experiences is difficult to de- 
scribe. Members of a class who have 
stood silently in the dark to look at 
the Big Dipper, who have risen early 
to go on a bird walk, or who have 
solemnly examined some priceless rel- 
ics from the past acquire a “oneness” 
that is a happy outcome of a well- 
planned trip. 


Fairview’s First-Grade Fair 
(Continued from page 21) 


color. Then I drew on the black- 
board a set of shelves to which the 
jars could be pasted. 
3. On a set of wooden steps below 
the blackboard shelves, we placed pa- 
per baskets of pears, apples, melons, 
and potatoes. The baskets were at- 
tached to cracker cartons to make 
them appear to be standing. 
4. Also on the blackboard ledge we 
set glass jars filled with crumpled 
colored transparent tissue paper, to 
designate our preserves. 
5. Inside our frame enclosure, we 
placed on a set of wooden shelves 
rows of paper cakes and pies. 
6. On one shelf we placed round ce- 
real and salt containers, covered to 
represent pickles and mincemeat. 
7. A blackboard extending from the 
wooden frame to the far front cor- 
ner of the room was turned into a 
fairground with drawings of tents, 
exhibits, flags, and side shows. 
Drawing. 
1. Following an instruction lesson, 
the children made very good cutouts 
to people the blackboard fairground. 
2. Below the blackboard frieze, we 
tacked life-sized paper pigs. 
Library reading. 
1. A thought-provoking question was 
asked.—‘‘Who else besides those chil- 
dren on the blackboard went to a 
fair? They all were in stories.” 
2. Pupils read to find the answers. 
a) Wolf and three pigs. 
b) Jack, who started to the fair 
with his cow. 
c) The Pieman Simple Simon met. 
d) Johnny, who was so long at the 
fair. 
Drawing.—Using wide brown wrap- 
ping paper, we painted life-sized pic- 
tures of the above-named characters, 
which we placed around the room. 
Incidental reading —We composed a 
story about each of the characters, 


to print on the blackboard for read. 
ing, singing, or reciting of poetry, 
Dramatization—Some children want. 
ed to play the different parts by doing 
the talking, singing, and acting fy 
the paper characters—while other, 
wanted to pretend to sell things, rup 
games, and be a part of the sige 
shows. Gradually, we worked oy 
together a fine performance, which 
the pupils wanted to give for their 
mothers. 

Letter writing.—After practicing, w 
wrote invitations to take home tj 
parents, inviting them to come ty 
our school on a specified date to visit 
our fair. 

Arithmetic —We worked with fig. 
ures, in order to learn how to play 
Lotto and Pin the Tail on the Don. 
key. (Each tail had a number paint. 
ed on it to tell whose turn cam 
next.) 

Posters.—Some of these we tacked to 
a screen near the blackboard side 
show, and others we fastened to the 
wall outside our classroom door. 
Color chart and color words.—For ; 
word-color chart, we made big col- 
ored balloons on the blackboard, with 
the name of each color printed below 
the appropriate balloon. 

Music. 

1. Singing.—We learned to sing 1 
number of appropriate songs, such as 
“Come to the Fair,” “Simple Simon,” 
“Who’s Afraid of the Big Bad Wolf?” 
“Johnny’s So Long at the Fair.” 

2. Instrumental_—A_ small group of 
children practiced for the rhythm 
band. 

3. During the side-show section of 
the performance, I played on the tre- 
ble keys of the piano, in order to 
furnish music resembling a calliope. 
The fair itself. 

1. As our side-show announcer would 
call out the numbers, the various per- 
formers would come from behind the 
screen and do their parts. 

2. We had a tightrope walker, who 
walked a chalk line; a bareback rid- 
er, who rode the paper horse tacked 
to the front of my desk; and a per- 
formance by a puppet monkey. 

3. After the side show was finished, 
our announcer walked to the back of 
the room and spoke to Little Jack 
Horner, who sat beside a huge paper 
pie, in which had been placed inex- 
pensive surprises for the children. 
He said—“Little Jack Horner, why 
didn’t you come to the Fair?” “Oh,” 
said Jack Horner, “I wanted to stay 
at home and pull out plums, and if 
you reach in, maybe you will find 
plum, too.” One by one, he called 
the children to come and pull outa 
“plum,” each of which was a smal 
gift, wrapped in purple paper. Gift 
were donated by the mothers. 

4. The final excitement came when! 
asked who wanted to be a “Taster. 
Everyone finally turned out to be: 
“Taster,” because our paper cakes 
concealed platters of cookies, th 
mincemeat and pickle jars wet 
found to be full of candies, and from 
under the soft-drink stand came ‘ 
big pail of punch! 
Games.—Because of the large 
tendance, we were not able to play 
our games at that time, and so ti 
was postponed until the following 
day, when the winners carried off 
prizes to commemorate’ Fair Day # 
Fairview. 
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Witchery Twitchery’ 
(Continued from page 61) 


WITCH JABBERWOCKY—T his is once 
in a blue moon! 





What to do in case of .. .” 
(Reads.) “In case 


moon. 
Right here it is! 


Say, that will be a real treat! 





ROGER—A ride on a broomstick! 









































! ROGER—Now you know! Black the moon is blue, use blue magic. In- PAUL—I wonder whether it will be 
doing She’s the strongest black-magic work- | magic is powerless tonight! stead of saying silvery moonery in like flying! 
8 for er there is. (She sees the two witches WITCH DOOFLY—We'll have to use spells, say bluery moonery.” JIMMY—We'll sail over the trees! 
other, sitting.) Why, what’s this I see? | blue magic from now on. Where's WITCH FROTHINGALE—That’s easy! WITCH DOOFLY—Just let me call 
+ Tun # Whatever are you two doing? Come, | my magic book? WITCH DOOFLY—There’s a foot- my black cat so he can go along! 
_ Side B be up and about your business. This WITCH FROTHINGALE—Here it is! note here that says, “Only good spells ROGER—Don’t forget to say “blu- 
Out # is Halloween! Make my broomstick (Hands her a big book.) can be worked in a blue moon.” ery moonery.” 
which fly, Witch Doofly. PAUL—Should you look under blue, WITCH JABBERWOCKY—That suits WiTcH DOoFLY—I won't, (Steps 
their WITCH DOOFLY—It’s no use, my | or what? me. downstage.) 
friend. I can’t make my own broom- WITCH DOOFLY—This is a magic WITcH poorty—Let’s begin by Witchery Twitchery, tee, hee, hee! 
‘8 We stick leave the ground. And it’s no | book and opens to the right place. giving these boys a ride on our Scritchery scratchery, flee, flee, flee! 
n€ © good even calling my cat Witchery | (Opens the book.) “Once in a blue broomsticks. (Continued on page 97) 
ne tof Twitchery. He doesn’t come. 
— WITCH FROTHINGALE—It would 
happen on Halloween! 
1 fig. WITCH JABBERWOCKY—But our 
Play F black magic! It must work or we'll 
Don- not be witches at all. Come on, 
paint-F we'll all three try it together. 
Came WITCHES (mount their broomsticks 
and stand in a row, repeating the 
: w spell together) — 
| side Broomery stickery, tee, hee, hee! 
. the Silvery moonery, shine through the 
Fo tree! 
"21 Flyery upery, whee, whee, whee! 
col- (The broomsticks do not move. 
With Slowly the Witches dismount and 
below drag their broomsticks inside the 
cave. Witch Jabberwocky is the last 
1 to go inside.) 
= De om JABBERWOCKY—lIt’s true! For Later perm A 
ch “1 Our black magic doesn’t work! So nd Junior High Schoo 
olf” we're not witches at all! 
_ (There is a moment of silence, and " ” 
then Roger, Paul, and Jimmy come Fi BASIC AL, STUDY 
up off down the center aisle of the audito-| § 
ythm rium.) 
} ROGER—There’s the cave I told you 
oat SCIENCE ADVENTURES 
herd PAUL—Is it really a witch’s cave? 
er tw jImMY—Sure to be on Halloween 
“|< SERIES 
ROGER—Let’s go closer. Witches 
would} can’t hurt us tonight. 
5 per- pauLt—Lucky you found out about 
id the} their spells not working. 1,114 lighted pictures are now ready in the new 
jimMy—No black magic tonight! 2 “OUR EARTH ” 
, who (The boys go slowly up the steps . Science Adventures series. Later elementary and 
< rid- | to the cave entrance.) an tli ; 
acked ROGER—Look, there are three of junior high students will find real adventure in the 
ie he. ; 
‘ , ee a Ay ty world of science when it is explained with the 
ck prot fa like three aid of these vivid attention-holding slidefilms. 
ack ow i ! . . ' 
han (The = bp of the way Each film is organized for the teacher's conven- 
re roth a = —_ ience—and each is classroom-tested. 
—Happy Halloween to you! 
why WITCH DOOFLY (looks up)—What w mt 
‘Oh, § is happy about it? 3 TH E RY 4 y 
) stay WITCH FROTHINGALE—Our black ad 
ind iff magic doesn’t work! 
ind a WITCH JABBERWOCKY—lIt’s Hal- 
called § loween, and we're not witches at all. 
out 3 ROGER—Don’t feel so discouraged. 
smal f Don’t you know why your black 
Gifts magic doesn’t work? 
PAUL—I thought everyone knew 
then |} that this Halloween is different! 
ster. jJimMY—Black magic surely won't 
» bea’ work this Halloween. 
WIT = 
Sl ang ssc Way de’ wk | [Rue cmmanen se to gen, ae 1 
? . - gle film, $4.50.) 
wer Magic work? (Stands up.) aia “BASIC BIRD STUDY” “OUR EARTH” SERIES “THE SKY” SERIES 
from WITCH FROTHINGALE—Why isn t The Structure of Birds................. (] How We Think Our Earth Came to Be ... A Multitude of Suns Cj 
:me iff this Halloween like any other Hal- Adaptations of Oirds.................. [] vr Earth Is Changing. ...........0005 Stories of the Constellatios............[] 
loween? (Stands.) Birds’ Nests.......... PRO: C] How Rocks Are Formed............... The Sun's Family.......... : . ; is 
€ s Pegs J aon up; The Migrations of Birds............... 0 = — of the Earth We Find in Rocks. . Interesting Things about the Planets..... .[[] 
play us at once! ands. eee Ge Baer Mek... scccvccccccsd ll) Gini aubiien atone oe Our Neighbor, the Moon.............. 
a 6 ROGER—Look at the moon! Helping the Birds. ................... a jot and moving The Changing Moon................-. a 
owing PAUL—See what color it is. stone Pechten How We Learn about the Sky..........[] 
ff the JIMMY—It isn’t silver tonight! Guanteae Pe _ 
Yay a WITCH DOoFLY—The moon is blue! eevenn. These fllms may be purchased through a 
WITCH FROTHINGALE—That’s why Gry. Rien dak, Zone____State nationwide dealer organization. 
our black magic doesn’t work! a + f.0.b. Detroit—subject to change without notice. _ 
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Treasure 
Chest 


A class project 
integrating reading 
with the “thrilling 
experience” of 
contacting children 
of another country. 


What is the Treasure Chest? 


A Treasure Chest is a strong box, gaily 
decorated, filled with a collection of 
books. It is sent by children of the United 
States and Canada to children of other 
countries, You and your class select the 
age of the recipients and the place. 


Why are the books in English? 


The books are in English because from 
almost every country comes word of 
the increasing use of English, its wide- 
spread adoption as a language to study 
in the schools. 


Will your class get a reply? 


In each chest the class puts a scrapbook 
including snapshots, drawings, letters 
and original articles telling the boys 
and girls who receive the chest a good 
deal about those who sent it. The class 
also puts in a blank scrapbook for the 
other children to fill and return. 





NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find 
interesting and helpful 





Are there any rules? Yes. 

1. The books are chosen from a booklist. 
2. Thebooks must be read by yourclass, 
3. A scrapbook is composed by class. 


4. A chest must be made and decorated. 


If further interested and you want to 
organize a Treasure Chest, just write 
for book list and details, Treasure 
Chest Committee, 551 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, New York, 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to thertte 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your 
standard of quality for complete 
chewing satisfaction 








Encourage and develop youthful art appreciation with 


‘The Perr Pictures 


Reproductions of the world’s great paintings, 


Two Cents each. 





tures. 





A Helping Hand 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, BOX 13, MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Renous 
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In sizes 3 x 3% and 5% x 8, for 60 cents’ worth or more. 
of subjects in both sizes. 


Send for our 56-page CATALOGUE, price 25 cents. It 
has 1600 small illustrations in it, besides sample pic- 


PAIN, CALLOUSES HERE ? 


: you suffer from tired, aching feet or pains, cramps 

burning feeling at the ball of your foot, Dr. Scholl’s cs Arch 
Supports and exercise will give you quick relief. Thin, light, flexible, 

adjustable. So scientifically designed, they feel as if they were molded 

to your feet. At Shoe, Department Stores and Dr. Scholl Foot Comfort 

Se in principal cities. For FREE Foot Booklet and address of 
dealer, write Dr. Scholl’s, Inc., Department ASK,Chicago, Ill. 


Scholls suersirs 


THE INSTRUCTOR, October 1947 


inexpensively priced at One Cent and 
Hundreds 


Select just the subjects you want, or for 60 cents we 
will send 30 beautiful art subjects, 
30 pictures of children, kittens, etc. 


each 5% x 8; or 


List and sample of miniature colored pictures for a 
three cent stamp. 
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Audio-visual Aids 
(Continued from page 37) 


main point is to direct the attention 
of children by giving them some- 
thing to look for. Otherwise their 
observations will be scattered and 
will have little vaiue. Can you rec- 
ommend a film we could see that 
would illustrate how a motion pic- 
ture may be employed to enrich 
learning?” 

“There is a good one,” I answered, 
“called Using the Classroom Film, a 
twenty-minute, 16 mm. sound film, 
which demonstrates how a seventh- 
grade social-studies class used a film, 
The Wheat Farmer, to help in the 
study of how the world is fed. It 
outlines procedure clearly and empha- 
sizes the necessity for establishing 
purposes and directing the attention 
of pupils.” 

“How may we obtain this film?” 
asked Miss N: 

“Write to Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, Inc., 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, Illinois, and they will send 
information about distributors from 
whom you may rent the film,” I re- 
plied. “Also if you want to learn 
more about using audio-visual aids in 
enriching learning, I would suggest 
that you dip into the new book 
Audio-visual Methods in Teaching, 
by Edgar Dale, published by the 
Dryden Press, New York 16.” 

Our discussion shifted at this point 
to how Miss S—— took her Koda- 
chrome pictures. Next month I shall 
report on the problems which she met 
and had to solve. 


EpiITtorIAL Note: The last week in 
October will be observed as National 
Audio-visual Education Week, under 
the sponsorship of the Department of 
Secondary School Teachers of the N.E.A. 
Elementary schools, high schools, col- 
leges, churches, and community organi- 
zations are invited to participate in 
special activities. If your school or 
organization is interested, get in touch 
with Dr. William Lewin, Weequahic 
High School, Newark, New Jersey. 





Columbus and a Boy Scout 
(Continued from page 63) 


RUDY—It’s not so easy. They were 
on sale with positively no refunds. 

jupY—Then borrow the money 
from Dad. 

RUDY—That’s out, too. We have 
to earn the money for the uniforms or 
the troop can’t win the prize. I'll 
just have to get a job, or rather about 
six jobs, and work every minute. 

jupy—Could I do anything to 
help? 

RUDY—Yes, you could. Would you 
do the dishes on the nights when it’s 
my turn? That will give me more 
time for raking leaves, cleaning cel- 
lars, washing windows, and other 
such odd jobs. 

jupy—Dishes! My favorite occu- 
pation! It’s a lot to ask, but for you, 
dear brother, I'll even do that. But, if 
ever | get into a tight place, my- 
self— 

RUDY—You can count on me. 
(Goes to desk or table, and opens 
book.) Vm going to do my home- 
work and get to bed early. Some- 
thing tells me I'll need my strength 
for the next two weeks. Say,. one 
thing, Judy. Don’t tell Mom or Dad 
or anyone what I'm going to do, will 
you? I want to prove to myself that 

(Continued on page 93) 











Stunning Fresh Designs for craft work—Simple to use, 

Over 50 attractive designs in each O-P Crait 

Packet, all actual size 
direct transfer, 








ir ' 
plete with color herent 
explanations, 


finest sources for 
uniquely American 


ional and Ri Data. 
Ideal for = painting and — craits. 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 




















MAGIC 
NUMBER 
GAMES 


NOW YOU CAN HAVE 
FUN WITH ARITHMETIC! 

Suitable for classroom, home, party, 
outing, vacation, etc. 

A game for every temperament; 
for all ages above four years; for one, 
two or many players. 

Entertainment, variety, and educa- 
tional value, in unusual and effective 
combinations. 

You will want to master and enjoy 
these fascinating games. 


Double Set postpaid $2.00, 
MONEY BACK CUARANTEE 
Cash, check, or money order, 
with your name and address. 
The SAMCO Company, P. 0. Box 7755-TA 
Kansas City 3, Mo. 

















Book |, GOOD NEIGHBORS ALL 


INTERCULTURAL ACTIVITY BOOK on MEXICO, SOUTH 
and CENTRAL AMERICAS, the WEST INDIES 


Book Il, OUR OWN UNITED STATES 


INTERCULTURAL ACTIVITY BOOK on the UNITED STATES 


AMONG CONTENTS: 
Latest material on PEOPLES, SURFACE, CLIMATE, PRODUCTS. 
New Type JIGSAW MAPS invaluable for locational facts. 
SCENES by famous artists, i.e. RIVERA,[OROZCO, BENTON, ete. 


A PAGE FOR DEMOCRACY, Committee Play Outline, Muse 
Section, Questions, Visual Aids, etc. 





Each book priced at 25c; 20c if ordered in quantities 
of 15 or more, plus free copy and teacher’s guide. , 





Send check, money order to FREDERIC PUBLISHERS, 
149 Kenilworth Place, Brooklyn 10, NEW YORK 
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Make big money! Show sensational value 
Christmas Cards with NAME Imprinted, 
50 for $1. Smartest designs, pre-war qual- 
ity and size, low pre-war price. Also25 for 
$1 and DeLuxe lines. Forquick easy profits 
—just show free samples to friends, others. 
MORE MONEY-MAKERS FOR YOU! 
Make EXTRA Earnings with largest line 
of 22 Box Assortments. 9 Christmas 
card ;8 Everyday card; 3Gift Wrappings; 
2 Notes Assortments. Unequalled values. 
Big sellers at 50c, 80c, 90c and $1.00 retail. 


time. Send for FREE SAMPLE .¢) 
by aye CARD co.,! Dept. 131 
1300 W. Bivd., 
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Columbus and a Boy Scout 
(Continued from page 92) 


I can stick to a thing, and I think I'd 
better do it alone—except for you, of 
course. 

yupy (smiling)—Even Columbus 
had Isabella. Sure, I'll keep it quiet. 
Well, good night, Admiral. ° I have 
to put my hair up in pin curls. I 
wonder whether Isabella used to do 
that. (Exéts.) 

(Rudy studies a moment, then 
picks up boxing gloves, looks at them, 
and throws them down in disgust. 
Returns to his books.) 

MRS. RAINS (entering)—The boys 
left early, didn’t they? That’s good. 
Now you can study. 

ruDbY—Hello, Mom. What’s the 
square of twenty-five? 

MRS. RAINS—I don’t know. Why 
don’t you work it out? (Walks to 
end table beside chair. She picks up 
magazine, and stamps flutter to 
floor.) Rudolph, your stamp collec- 
tion! I thought you fastened these 
stamps in your album last week! 

ruDY (picking up the stamps)—I 
started to, Mother. 

MRS. RAINS—I do wish you'd learn 
to finish the things you start! 

RUDY (groans)—Oh, Mother, you, 
too! Columbus, I need you! 


SCENE 2 


(Mrs. Rains is sitting in the easy 
chair, sewing. Judy enters, carrying 
several pieces of rope, which she lays 
on the desk.) 

jyupy—The Scouts are coming to- 
night to practice knot tying, Mother. 

MRS. RAINS—They haven't been 
here for some time—about two weeks, 
isn’t it, Judy? I haven’t seen much 
of Rudy lately, either. He rushes in 
for meals, and then is gone again. 

jyupy—He’s been working hard. 

MRS, RAINS—I notice you've been 
doing the dishes for him, but I didn’t 
ask about it. I figured someone 
would tell me if I waited long 
enough. Why so big-hearted, Judy? 

jupy—I’ve been glad to help in 
such a good cause. He’s improving 
his character. 

MRS. RAINS—I admit there’s room 
for improvement, but in just what 
direction may we expect to see a 
change? Does he put the cap on the 
toothpaste, now? 

jupy (thoughtfully)—I don’t be- 
lieve that would be included. He 
didn’t want me to tell you about it 
before. I think he wanted to prove 
he could do it before he talked about 
it. (Doorbell rings.) That must be 
the Scouts. I'll let them in. (She 
exits and re-enters, followed by Pete, 
Jim, Sammy, Mike, and Dave.) The 
ropes are on the desk. Rudy will be 
right down. 

MRS, RAINS—Good evening, boys. 

Boy scouts—Hello! Good eve- 
ning, Mrs. Rains. How do you do! 
Nice evening, Mrs. Rains. 

(Mrs. Rains starts to rise.) 

PETE—Don’t go on our account, 
Mrs. Rains. That is, unless ropes and 
Boy Scouts bother you. 

MRS, RAINS (sits down)—I will 
stay, thank you, Pete. I’m glad to 
see you boys again. We've missed 
you. 

(As she is speaking, Rudy enters, 
wearing Scout uniform. He is not 
noticed at first.) 

RUDY—Hi, gang! 


from Mr. Leverage, now. 


move down center)—Good old Rutly. 
You made it. 


jamboree is day after tomorrow. 
Rudy? 
hands.) Look at these calluses. Rak- 


jim—Hey, he’s got his uniform! 
(The boys all jump up.) 
PETE—How’'d you do it, Rudy? 
MIKE—Boy! We'll get the prize 


SAMMY (pats Rudy on back as they 


RuDY—It was close, though. The 
pavE—How’'d you get the money, 


RuDY—Hard work, Dave. (Shows 





| ing leaves, washing cars, cleaning cel- 


lars, minding babies— 

MIKE—Did minding babies give 
you calluses? 

jim—Don’t interrupt. Rudy’s a 
right guy. How about three cheers? 

Boy scouts—Rah! Rah! Rah! 
Rudy! 

(Mrs. Rains wipes eyes.) 

yJupy—What’s the matter, Mother? 

MRS. RAINS—I'm just happy that 
Rudy has learned to stick to things— 
to finish what he starts. (She reach- 
es for magazine on end table.) 1 





think [ll go out in the dining room 
and read. Later I'll make you all 
some sandwiches, (She picks up mag- 
azine, and stamps fall all over- floor.) 

Jupy—Rudy’s stamp collection! 

MRS, RAINS (in astonishment)— 
Not pasted in yet? 

RUDY (picking up stamps, with Boy 
Scouts helping him)—I got them 
out and started to do them yester- 
day—or was it the day before? 

yupy—yYou've still a long way to 
go, Columbus. (She strikes a pose.) 


“Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on!” 











THIS TEACHING AID 
MAKES CLEANLINESS 
AN EXCITING GAME 


FY 
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INDIVIDUAL INSPECTION PATROL 
SHEET — colorfully printed on both sides 
—link school and home Through them, 
your efforts to foster good cleanliness habits 
in the schoolroom are checked on—and 
supplemented by the parents. 


TION 
AT Oo! NURSES 


Very likely the promotion 
of good cleanliness habits 
among the pupils is an in- 
tegral part of your work. 
For this reason we believe 
that you will be genuinely 
interested in the material which makes 
up the Ivory Inspection Patrol. 
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JOIN THE IVORY IN 
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~ The Ivory Inspection Patrol is designed to appeal to the com- 





nating game. 


ness habits. 


pirit inherent in children. It makes cleanliness a fasci- 


Developed for use in the schoolroom and home, the 
Patrol material already has proved an effective means 
of teaching children the importance of good cleanli- 


The Ivory Inspection Patrol will add interest to your 
school program and promote a very worthwhile ob- 


jective—better cleanliness habits among your pupils. The ma- 


terial is yours for the asking. 


THIS 











TEACHER'S NAME 


COUPON WILL 





NAME OF SCHOOL 


BRING IT TO YOU. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, Educational Dept., X, P. O. Box $99, Cincinnati 1, Ohio. 
I am interested in the Ivory Inspection Patrol. Kindly send me sufficient material for 
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YOMCT) RENAISSANCE 


Present and the Future, gloriously 
clive @ Stored by the centuries with 
treasures that belong to mankind 
«+» medieval and renaissance castles, 
priceless art objects, thrusting Gothic 
Cathedrals @ A thousand beaches 
laughing in the sun...the Riviera 
abloom and playing . . . Chamonix 
ski trails @ the world's most tooth- 
some cuisine, its most famous vin- 
tages @ the rehabilitation of the 
finest train service on the Continent. 


See your local travel CH 


Hatonal Raiboads 


610 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 








_ DariRich 


feact MAGE 2EG. VU. &. FAT. OFF. 


, CHOCOLATE FLAVORED DRINK 











@ Popular with the children because of the wonderful Dari-Rich 
chocolate flavor! Popular with lunchroom dieticians and managers 
because Dari-Rich is a fresh dairy drink containing milk solids 
—the most important of all food values for growing children! 


Dart- Rich is the sure way of inducing children to 
include more milk solids with lunch! Bottled by local 
dairies—handled in the school lunchroom just as any 
other fresh dairy drink! 


i PhO SS ut a) 


Chicago 10, Ill. 679 Orleans Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 330 W. 42nd Street 
Los Angeles 11, Cal. 4368 District Boulevard 
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Choosing a Holiday 
(Continued from page 65) 


(St. Patrick’s Day and Shamrocks 
approach children, Shamrocks form a 
semicircle back of the main character, 


‘and dance a jig.) 


ST. PATRICK'S DAY— 

The shamrocks are green, 

And the finest ever seen. 

They’re known for their color and 
beauty. 

We dance and we play 

Every hour of the day, 

And think more of pleasure than 
duty. 

(Children clap hands. Bearers ad- 
just choice-o-meter gadgets as the 
St. Patrick’s Day group retires.) 

(May Baskets and Flowers enter to 
music. Led by May Day, they march 
about the platform clockwise until 
the formation is very close, May 
Day at center; then reversing, they 
march counterclockwise until they re- 
turn to the original formation.) 

MAY DAY— 

With blossoms and with baskets gay 
We offer you the first of Mays 

It’s fun to knock and run away, 
For that’s part of the first of May. 

(As they bow and run to join the 
rest, children clap hands, and Bearers 
record results on the choice-o-meter.) 

(To martial music, Uncle Sam ad- 


vances, followed by Flags, entering 
from wings. Children jump up.) 
FLAGS— 


There is no other country like our 
own dear U.S.A. 

Hurrah for truth and freedom! We 
have liberty today! 

Shout hurrah for flags and freedom! 

We love the U.S.A. 

(Uncle Sam and Flags step back, 
facing audience. Fireworks enter 
with a jumping step.) 

FIREWORKS— 

Pop! Pop! Boom! Boom! 
Make room! Make room! 

The Fourth is here today! 

Pop! Pop! Boom! Boom! 
We must have room, 

Now hear us while we say 
With pops and booms we join you 
In the chorus of the free; 
We're glad we have a country 
That is safe for you and me, 
So we will swell the chorus 

In this day of jubilee— 

We love the U.S.A. 

(Children clap loudly as group re- 
tires. Bearers work rapidly with 
choice-o-meter. Children sit again.) 

(Weird music. Ghosts and Witches 
enter stealthily, moving about the 
platform with a twisting motion. 
Children shrink back a little. Some 
scream. Witches remain in back- 
ground.) 

cHosts (approach children, spread- 
ing their arms out over them, causing 
some to cry out, and chant) — 

We never walk; we never talk, 

Except at Halloween. 

And only on this night of nights 

Are any of us seen. 

This night is ours. 

Watch where you go! 
Take care! 

(The chant ends with a piercing 
scream as Ghosts slither to one side.) 

witcHEs (galloping toward chil- 
dren) — 

We ride our broomsticks through the 
night, 
And scream to show our keen delight; 


Beware! Beware! 
Take care! 


No other time in all the year 
Is to the witch’s heart so dear, 
(Children shrink back at first, by 
watch eagerly as Witches ride abonj 
the platform, now and then utterin 
a shrill “Yi! Yi! Yi!’ After a fey 
minutes of this, Witches join Ghosts, 
who stand with their faces covere 
by folds of their robes.) 
(To very lively music, Black Cai; 
enter, single file, a considerable dis. 
tance between each two cats. They 
turn this way and that, occasionally 
saying “Miaow!” as they 4p proach 
children. Squatting in front of th 
girls and boys, they sing “Miaow” 
up the scale and down again; then 
they lift their heads and scream 
“Miaow!” Children laugh. Black 
Cats spring to their feet, couple; 
seizing each other by the arms, and 
whirling about dizzily several times, 
Then they stand with arms folded 
across their chests, looking about the 
platform, and finally dash toward 
Witches, who join them in a dance.) 
BLACK CATS AND WITCHES— 
Black cats and witches belong to- 
gether, 

On Halloween evening, whatever the 
weather. 

With black cats and witches the night 
is complete, 

And now as we're dancing, pray let 
us repeat 

That black cats and witches belong 
together 

On Halloween evening, whatever the 
weather. 

(Black Cats bow very low toward 
children, Witches move broomsticks 
up and down rapidly, All stand at 
one side as Halloween and Jack-c- 
Lanterns approach. Children squeal 
with pleasure.) 

JACK-O'-LANTERNS (bob up and 
down in a circle about Halloween)— 
This is a night for fun alone, 

And if too old for fun you’ve grown, 
Try to enjoy it just the same 
Wich jollity and merry game. 

(All of the Halloween characters 
march around the platform twice, 
chanting as they go.) 

HALLOWEEN GROUP— 

The night for spooks and fun and 
thrills, 

For gay good times and scary chills— 

Hurrah, hurrah, for Halloween, 

The grandest time you've ever seen! 

(Children clap loudly until the 
Halloween Group has joined the oth- 
ers. Bearers are busy with gadgets 
and recordings on choice-o-meter.) 

BARBARA—Wasn’t it wonderful? 

TOMMY—AIll of them were won- 
derful. 

MARIAN—But how do you know 
which is best? 

HoLIDAYs (and their groups to- 
gether) — 

You have to choose, 
You have to choose, 
You have to choose among us! 

CHILDREN (mournfully)— 

We cannot choose, 
We cannot choose, 
We cannot choose among you! 

BEARERS (sfill fussing with chcice- 
o-meter gadgets and recordings)— 
We helped you choose, 

We helped you choose, 
We helped you choose among them! 
(Continued on page 95) 
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i i the Bearers pretend to manipulate at Bearers. Hearts may enter to “Let No. 35805). “Ghost in the Chim- 
semanas o Eeaay certain ps , Me Call You Aen Soe (Victor ney,” published by McKinley Music 
(Continued from page 94) record No. 20194); and Valentines Publishers, will furnish weird music 
(Children spring to feet and gather Music to “The Valentine” in Songs of Hap- for ae and ae 4 
about Bearers.) Holidays may enter and march to piness, published by Milton Bradley Dance” (Victor record No. 0396) 
t, but we took down all your clappings, music of “Holiday Parade,” published Co., Springfield 2, Mass. “Irish Jig will be appropriate for the Witches 
abon: All your squeals, and all your sighs; by McKinley Music Publishers, Chi- in The Folk Dance Book, published gallop. “Black Cat” in Rhythms for 
tering Be patient while we tell you cago. ‘The first two measures, re- by A. S. Barnes & Co., New York 18, Children, published by A. S, Barnes & 
@ few Where your decision lies. peated, of the hymn “God of Our is suitable music for the Shamrocks Co., is suggested for the entrance of 
‘hosts, (First Bearer pulls a strip of paper Fathers” in The New American Song dance. May Day, May Baskets, and the Black Cats. A medley of the 
vVered from the machine.) Book, published by Hall & McCreary Flowers may enter _and march to tunes could be worked out for the 
FIRST BEARER— Co., Chicago 5, played by either “Maypole Dance” (Victor record No. Halloween Group, or else Pumpkin 
Cats While all the holidays set forth trumpets or piano, are suggested for 20990). Flags may enter to “Stars Dance” in Rhythms for Children 
¢ dit-I Their aids to bring you pleasure, music to introduce Choice-O-Meter and Stripes Forever” (Victor record could be used. 
They Our choice-o-meter worked right a 
onally well 
roach Opinions for to measure. 
if the We find that while you liked them all, 
40W f You registered more pleasure 
then At Halloween, and so it has 
‘ream Your vote as the chief treasure. 
Black (Halloween, Witches, Ghosts, Black 
ru ples Cats, and Jack-o’-Lanterns form a 
» and th -incle and dance around children.) 
— HALLOWEEN GROUP— 
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che , nt ' 
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You've chosen us! make on Wednesday morning ? 
3 Fall hail to Halloween! | 
t th] PRODUCTION SUGGESTIONS | 
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y let f old-fashioned dress; hair piled high. | y) 
: St. Patrick’s Day is ped in green | > Eata good breakfast ! One that 
elong f —long trousers and checked jacket. ' H ' i 
May Day has a short, flower-trimmed | doesn't permit a midmorning 
rt thei dress; flowers in hair. Fourth of > let-down! 
July is dressed to represent Uncle F 
ward |} Sam. The Halloween girl and boy 
sticks} are in fancy costumes—clown suits 
nd at} are suggested. They carry a jack-o’- 
k-o'- } lantern and a noisemaker. Masks are 
queal } optional. Choice-o-Meter Men (First HOW-FIRM-A-FOUNDATION BREAKFAST 
Bearer and Second Bearer) wear red | —_ 
and | jackets and trousers and jaunty caps. | me —_ > 
")—} Hearts wear big red cardboard hearts | —_ < 
in front, so placed that the child’s == 
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from sleeping-garment patterns, the 
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have orange costumes with a hoop in- 
side, and gathered at the neck and 
feet to look round. 
uice- Pacsenty S: EVERY POST CEREAL is either WHOLE GRAIN 
- . 9  orrestored to WHOLE GRAIN VALUES in the 
The choice+o-meter is a tall box on nA important nutrients = iron, niacin, and thiamine. 
wheels or supplied with handles. The POSTS CEREALS ARE PRODUCTS OF GENERAL FOODS 
nem! | Bame should appear in large, showy 
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Pit Feet Shoth 


For beauty...for comfort... 

for true footwear value choose 
Krippendorf Foot Rest Shoes. 
Expertly designed to fit 

at heel...and toe...and instep. 





Here are versatile shoes 

to work in...play in...live in! 

No mail orders, please, but write— 

we'll send the name of your nearest store. 









8.95 and $9.95 Miependerf 
Bethan ol FOOT REST 


SHOES 






rn rtiiG 


THE KRIPPENDORF-DITTMANN CO., CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 








Clarens, Lake Geneva 


SWITZERLAND...for your ‘48 holiday! 


It’s time now to start thinking about your trip to wonderful Switzerland. 
Wherever you go —in summer or winter, spring or fall —you'll enjoy 
vacation fun and relaxation in settings of matchless scenic beauty. 
Outstanding events, school and university courses, art, music and folk 
festivals highlight every season. Hotels 

. CY NATIONAL are excellent, prices moderate. Plan 

\ \\ | \ \ TOURIST your "48 Switzerland holiday well in 

: i OFFICE advance with your travel agent. Write 
us for free booklet IN-1. 





NEW YORK: 475 FIFTH AVENUE © SAN FRANCISCO: 661 MARKET STREET 
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Miles of Smiles 


(Continued from page 61) 


ELEVENTH CHILD— 

Do not wait until October 

When it’s Halloween again. 

Smiles are good at any season; 

Pass your smiles on, now and then. 
TWELFTH CHILD— 

Now we'll show you just what hap- 


pens 
When a jolly smile beguiles. 
When you pass it on to someone, 
You'll get miles and miles of smiles. 
JACK— 
First I'll set mine in the center. 
(He sets his jack-o’-lantern in the 
center of the shelf.) 
See how brightly he will shine. 
And when others come to join him 
They will add their smiles to mine. 
ad stage is darkened, and all 
children march around as music is 
played, each setting a lantern on the 
shelf, on the cross marked for him, 
until there are thirteen lanterns, all 
shining brightly.) 
ALL (sing to the tune of “Daisy 
Bell”) — 
Jack-o’-lantern, shining into the 
night, 
Let your smile be ever so gay and 
bright. 
You'll fill all the world with laugh- 
ter 
For many a long day after. 
For miles and miles 
Of jolly smiles 
Will make everybody gay. 
(Curtain closes.) 
Epitor1AL Note: “Daisy Bell” (Bi- 
cycle Built for Two) is in All-American 


Song Book, published by Robbins Music 
Corp., 799 Seventh Ave., New York 19. 


American Indian Foods 


(Continued from page 35) 
KEY TO TEST 


Li.T 4T 7%T # £10.F 

2. T 5. F 8. F 

3. F 6. F Ft 
Il. Answers will vary, but complete 
sentences should include the follow- 
ing information: 

1. The Indians taught the white 
colonists to eat corn roasted in the 
milk stage and ground into meal 
when ripe. 

2. The early settlers ate beans 
baked, with corn as succotash, in 
soup, in bread, and as porridge. 

3. Indian cooks prepared squashes 
to eat by boiling, baking, frying the 
pulp in cakes, and making soup; and 
by drying and toasting the seeds. 

4. The Spanish took potatoes to 
Europe from America and brought 
them back to plant in Florida. Eng- 
lish explorers took them to England 
and English colonists brought them 
back to America. 

5. The French settlers gave the 
Indians metal kettles in which to 
boil maple sap. 

6. The Indians poled their canoes 
through bogs and knocked the ripe 
seeds of the wild rice off into the 
canoes with sticks. 

7. Strawberries, blueberries, and 
cranberries were native to North 
Amcrica, 

III. 1. Cranberries 6. hickory 
2. bean 7. baskets 
3. potato 8. corn, beans 
4. pifon nuts 9, rice, sticks 


5. South 








GET BETTER CLASS WORK 




























Teachers say 
they have ip. 
creased pupil’ 
_interest in their 
class work, have 
secured better 
sults by giving thes 
useful name pencil 


as attainment award, 


When youbuy / f Names are imprinted ig 

/ rich gilt on quality pen. 
cils. All have pre-wa 
erasers with brass tips. Gift 
boxed, too. 


Order extra sets for pupils 

Send check or money orde 
with printed list of names. No 
C.0.D.'s, please. We pay pos. 
age. Less than 10 sets are Ik 


43 Jefferson IB Dept 6, Stamford, Cont 





BIG BOOK of HALLOW. 
EEN ENTERTAINMENTS 
is a wide selection of orig 
inal entertainment material 
in one handy volume, (Con 
tains plays, poems, specialty 
numbers, drills, recitations, 
etc., for all age groups, Fo 
school, church, club ani 
other uses, 240 pages. 


BALLOWEEN 
ENTERTAINMENTS a $2.00 
Paper cover................ 1.25 








Other Halloween Books—HALLOWEEN FUN BOOK 
over 100 plays, dialogs, exercises, games, stunts, etc. 
160 pages. POP ccccssnennepeeneeel $ 60 
BEST HALLOWEEN BOOK. A wealth of spright 
ly but prankless celebration material. 160 pages 

PD ccernicennciasonmnens $ .% 


Write for 88-page paving ene of over 3000 
TEACHING HELPS. Mt free on request. 


Beckley - Cardy Co. 


1634 INDIANA - CHICAGO 











PROBLEMS 


“*How’’, the unique new magazine designed to stimulate, 
feed and direct pupil interest. Devoted exclusively to teach- 
ing techniques. elps you to put fun into teaching and 
learning! How to change pupils from passive listeners te 
active eatisipense | eparate sections for kindergarten, 

and 2, 8and 4, Sand6, 7and 8. Helpful tonching 
suggestions for less than 3 cents per grade per month. | 
lca, of “H ** ($3.00. Two year eqpocription $5.00, 
Sen y 


TO HELP YOU 
8 0 SOLVE TEACHING 


For a practical workbook that pupils will love—send for 


Special Offer! Work That Is Play 


A kindergarten activity workbook by May T. Kilcullen, 
Director of Elementary Education, DePan) University. 
Provides for coloring, cutting, ing, designing, con 
structing. Includes readiness activities in reading, numbers, 
science, social studies, children’s literature. Sontains 
64 loose-leaf work sheets that children will make into s 
permanent book — only 88 cents. For both magazine and 








8 So. Dearborn St., Dept. I, Chicago 3, lll. 


















@ Creative Activities 

@ Workbooks For All Uses 
 @ Duplicators, Charts 
® Phonics, History, Plans 
@ Travel—Story Readers 
@ Primary Work, Posters 
@ Entertainments, etc. 
@ Several Thousand Aids 


Please Send Me Your FREE Catalog a2] 
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A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 
320 W. OHIO ST... . . CHICAGO, 10, ILL 
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Witchery Twitchery 
(Continued from page 91) 


Archery backery, ears turned down! 

Trittery trottery, around the town! 

Bluery moonery, shine through the 
tree! 

Witchery Twitchery, come back to 
me! 

WITCHERY TWITCHERY (comes in 
from stage right)—Miaow! Miaow! 

WITCH DOOFLY—Here he is. Now 
we're all ready to go. 

(Witches mount their broomsticks. 
Roger gets on behind Witch Doofly, 
Paul behind Witch Frothingale, and 
Jimmy behind Witch Jabberwocky. 
The curtains begin to close.) 

ALL— 

Broomery stickery, tee, hee, hee! 

Bluery moonery, shine through the 
tree! 

Flyery upery, whee, whee, whee! 

(They begin to move across the stage 

as the curtains close.) 

pors—Here we go! Whee! 


The Heartless Squirrel 
(Continued from page 38) 


“Because I’m scared!” whimpered 
the baby rabbit. 

“I have no heart and so I’m never 
scared of anything,” boasted Pesky. 
“Why should I be scared?” 

“Not even when you get lost?” in- 
sisted the baby rabbit. 

“I never get lost. I take good care 
of myself.” 

“Then maybe you'll take care of 
me,” sighed the baby rabbit hopefully. 

The mean little squirrel made a 
face. “I can’t be bothered with you. 
I’m too busy. I have to find out what 
a kind deed is. And then I have to 
do one.” 

“Well,” cried the baby rabbit, 
“that’s easy! If you will take me home 
I will give you a kind deed.” 

“You will?” Pesky sat on a limb 
looking doubtfully down at the baby 
rabbit. 

“Yes, and it will be already done 
for you!” added the baby rabbit. 

“All right,” decided Pesky. “I'll 
take you home if you'll give me a kind 
deed already done. Follow me along 
this trail.” 

So the baby rabbit quietly followed 
the little squirrel along the forest 
path. Soon they came to the rabbit 
hole where the baby rabbit lived. 

“This is where I live!” squealed the 
baby rabbit with glee, and he turned 
around and gave Pesky a wet kiss on 
the end of his nose. 

“Ugh!” growled Pesky. And he 
wiped his nose in a hurry. “Is that 
what a kind deed is?” 

The baby rabbit giggled. “That’s 
just thanks for a kind deed. Don’t 
you know that you did a kind deed 
when you brought me home?” 

Pesky looked bewildered. “So that’s 
it! Just helping others! Why, any- 
one can do that!” 

“Sure,” agreed the baby rabbit. 
“Isn’t it easy? You did your kind 
deed without even knowing it.” 

Pesky sat down on a log to think 
for a minute. He couldn’t understand 
why he felt so queer. Something. was 
pounding inside his chest. All of a 
sudden he became very excited. He 
put both paws against his chest and 
listened very hard. 

“Thump, thump, thump!” 


“T have a heart! I have a heart!” 
cried the little squirrel who had never 
had a heart before that moment. 

Pesky was so excited he didn’t 
know what to do until he remembered 
his mother, his sisters, and his broth- 
ers. Then with his heart pounding 
wildly he ran all the way home. 

“T have a heart! I have a heart!” 
he called shrilly, as he came running 
into his house in the tree. 





First Pesky hugged his mother; 
then his sisters and brothers. While 
they all stared at him, Pesky held 
both paws against his chest. “Lis- 
ten!” he said. 

“Thump, thump, thump.” 
¢ It was then that the Fairy of the 
Animal Kingdom appeared to the lit- 
tle squirrel again. 

“You shall always have a heart, as 
long as you are kind,” she promised. 


“I know now what a precious thing 
a heart it,” said the little squirrel, as 
he sat with his paws ort chest, 
listening to his ‘brand-new heart. 

And to this day squirrels every- 
where sit with their paws over their 
chests listening to their hearts beating. 
They have been told the story of their 
great, great, great grandfather who 
found out long, long ago that no one 
can be happy without a heart. 
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“ANTISEPTIC 


Helps Fight Infectious Dandruff 


THE TYPE OF DANDRUFF that is infectious calls for regular 


fection. 





fectious dandruff. 


tained in “Health and Hygiene.” 
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A “HEALTH AND HYGIENE": a 20-page 
teaching text book. Covers the causes 
and home treatment for common 
colds, sore throat, halitosis and in- 


B “YOUR HEALTH AND YOU": a 4-page 
folder for students, 4-H Club mem- 
bers. Highlights the material con- 


and continued application of a good antiseptic. Germs as- 
sociated with infectious dandruff can be killed by Listerine 
4 Antiseptic . . . the same antiseptic famous for more than 
sixty years in the field of Oral Hygiene. 
_ Apply Listerine Antiseptic as follows: Part the hair with 
a comb, and using a’ medicine dropper, apply Listerine 
Antiseptic along the part. Go over the entire scalp in this 
way allowing approximately 4 inch of space between each 
part. This avoids wetting the hair excessively. Allow to dry, 
and comb hair as usual. Repeat the treatment night and 
morning as long as infectious dandruff is in evidence. Even 
when there is no sign of the.condition, use Listerine Anti- 
septic once a week co guard against the possibility of in- 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY, S¢. Lowis, Mo. 
' Makers of Listerine Antiseptic 


en ee sale 


' A CLEANSING “PRESCRIPTION FOR 


YOUR TEETH” developed by experts 
in the field of oral hygiene. De- 
lightful, cool mint flavor. Contains 
“Lusterfoam”" for stepped-up action. 


READY NOW! 


LAMBERT EDUCATIONAL TEACHING UNITS 


C “DENTAL HYGIENE": a 6-page teach- 
ing text book. Covers the major 
factors in intelligent dental care and 
daily home care of the teeth. 


D “YOUR TEETH AND YOU": a 4-page 
folder for students, 4-H Club mem- 
bers. Highlights the educational 
material contained in “Dental Hy- 
giene.” 


ORDER YOUR COPIES NOW! See Coupon, Page 80 
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MAGAZINES 


for Every Need - - Order Now!. 


Fall is the easiest and most natural time for placing magazine orders 
in the school field. That’s why THE INSTRUCTOR has established 


this service—to offer teachers the magazines that will meet all their 


needs on the best possible price and service basis. 
easy to send us ONE ORDER for ALL your magazines. 


will gladly be extended. 


If one magazine 
Price” in first column; 
“Club Price’ in second column 


is desired, use 


if more than one, 
Whenever pos- 


“Publisher's 


use 


sible avaii yourself of the special clubs in this 


list; 
desire at their club prices 
the United States. 


You will find it 
Credit 


then add the other magazines which you 
Prices apply only in 
Prices for Carfada and for- 


eign countries will gladly be quoted on request. 





Publ’rs Club 
Price Price 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD (10 nos.)_$3.00 $3.00 
Same—2 years (20 nos.) .. 5.00 5.00 
with THE INSTRUCTOR .. 6.00 5§.50 
with Grade Teacher 6.00 5.50 
with Junior Arts G Activities .. 6.00 5.50 
AMERICAN GIRL .. 2.00 2.00 
Same—2 years . 3.00 3.00 
AMERICAN HOME = 1.50 
Same—2 years .2.50 2.50 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE . 300 3.00 
Same—2 years . 5.00 5.00 
Same—3 years . 7.00 7.00 
ATHLETIC JOURNAL (10 nos.) 2.00 2.00 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY ... 6.00 4.75 
Same—2 years ....10.00 10.00 
BETTER HOMES G GARDENS .. 2.50 None 
Same—2 years . 400 None 
Same—3 years .. 5.00 None 
BOYS’ LIFE ... 2.00 None 
Same—2 years .. 3.50 None 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION (9 n0s.). 3.50 3.50 
Same—2 years 00 6.00 
CHILD LIFE 3.00 3.00 
Same—2 years . 5.00 5.00 
To Teachers—! year .250 2.50 
CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES (10 nos.) 3.00 3.00 
Same—2 years —e aoe 6h 
CHILDREN’S PLAY MATE 1.50 1.40 
Same-—2 years 275 2.75 
CHRISTIAN HERALD 390 3.00 
Same—2 years 5.00 5.00 
COLLIER’S, THE NAT. WEEKLY . 3.00 3.00 
Same—2 years ~ 5.00 §.00 
Same—3 years . 7.00 7.00 
CORRECT ENGLISH (10 nos.) -. 3.00 3.00 
Same—2 years (20 nos.) _. 5.00 5.00 
COSMOPOLITAN ... 3.50 None 
Same—2 years __. 5.50 None 
Same—3 yeais —_. 7.50 None 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN (Subs. lim- 
ited to R.F.D. addresses and 
towns not exceeding 2,500 popu- 
lation, unless for Schools and Li- 
braries)—5S years None 
CURRENT HISTORY 400 4.00 
Same—2 years 7.00 7.00 
EDUCATIONAL MUSIC MAGAZINE 
(Q) 1.50 
Sume—3 years 4.00 4.00 
ELEMENTARY ENGLISH (8 nos.) 3.00 3.00 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL JOURNAL 
(10 nos.) . 3.00 3.00 
ESQUIRE 600 None 
Same-—2 years ...10.00 None 
ETUDE, MUSIC MAGAZINE man én 
Same—2 years . 4.00 4.00 
FIELD and STREAM . 200 2.00 
Same—2 years . 3.50 3.50 
FORECAST (Food) (10 nos.) 3.00 3.00 
FORTUNE, Magazine of Management_|0.00 None 
Same—2 years 15.00 None 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING ... 3.50 None 
Same—2 years . 5.50 None 
GRADE TEACHER (10 nos.) 3.00 3.00 
Same—2 years (20 nos.) 5.00 .00 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 6.00 5.50 
with American Childhood 6.00 5.50 
with Junior Arts G Activities 6.00 5.50 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE 5.00 5.00 
Same-—2 years 8.00 8.00 
HEALTH 2.00 2.00 
Same—2 years 3.50 3.50 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL (12 nos.) 4.00 None 
No new subs. accepted. Renewals 
only for schools and libraries 
HYGEIA, Health Magazine 2.50 None 
Same—2 years 4.00 None 
THE INSTRUCTOR (10 nos.) 3.00 3.00 
Same—2 years (20 nos.) 5.00 5.00 
with American Childhood 600 5.50 
with Grade Teacher .600 5.50 
with Junior Arts G Activities 6.00 5.50 
JACK and JILL . 250 None 
me—-2 years . 4.00 None 
Same-—2 of more |-yr. subs. or- 
dered at one time by same cus- 
tomer, each 2.00 None 
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Publ’rs Club 
Price Price 
JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY (9 nos.) 3.00 3.00 
JUNIOR ARTS G ACTIVITIES (10 
nos.) 3.00 2.75 
Same—2 years (20 nos.) 5.00 5.00 
with THE INSTRUCTOR ... 6.00 5.50 
with American Childhood 6.00 5.50 
with Grade Teacher nee 6.00 5.50 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 3.00 None 
Same—2 years 5.00 None 
Same—3 years _..... 7.00 None 
LIFE ....... 5.50 None 
Same—2 years 10.00 None 
To Clergymen G Educators, 1 yr... 4.25 None 
Same—2 years 850 None 
LOOK (Effective Oct. 1, 1947) (26 
nos.) 3.50 3.50 
Same—2 years (52 nos.) 600 6.00 
McCALL’S MAGAZINE 250 None 
Same—2 years ‘ 400 None 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 5.00 5.00 
To Libraries and Schools 425 4.25 
NATURE MAGAZINE (10 nos.) 400 420 
Same—2 years (20 nos.) 7.00 17.00 
To Libraries and Schools (10 nos.) 3.25 3.25 
NEWSWEEK—Magazine of News 
Significance 6.50 None 
Same—2 years 10.00 None 
Special rate to Clergy, Educators, 
and Libraries, 1 year 4.5 None 
OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS 3.09 3.00 
Same—2 years 4 4.50 
Special Rate to Schools, G Librar- 
ies, | year—1! to 9 subs., each 2.25 2.25 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 250 2.25 
Same—2 years 3.75 3.75 
PATHFINDER (26 issues) 4 2.00 
Same—3 years (78 issues) ; 4.00 
PLAYS (8 nos.) 300 3.00 
Same—2 years (16 nos.) 00 §.00 
POPULAR MECHANICS 250 2.50 
Same—2 years 450 4.50 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 250 2.50 
Same—2 years 5.00 5.00 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS (10 
nos.) 290 2.00 
Same—2 years (20 nos.) 300 3.00 
PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION (7 nos.) 37 3.75 
Same—2 years (14 nos.) 6.50 6.50 
READER’S DIGEST 3.00 3.00 
Same—2 years or two 1l-yr. subs. 
ordered by the same person 5.00 5.00 
Same—Additional yrs. or addition- 
al l-yr. subs., each —_ 250 2.50 
REDBOOK : 2.50 None 
Same—2 years 400 None 
SAFETY EDUCATION (9 nos.) 250 2.50 
Same—2 years (18 nos.) 4.00 4.00 
SATURDAY EVENING POST (To U.S. 
G Poss., Canada, Newfoundland, 
Labrador, Pan America) (Renewals 
only) senteananneniameidinatniaaneniies 5.00 None 
Same—2 years (Renewals only) 7.50 None 
SCHOLASTIC, SENIOR (Combined or 
Teachers’ Ed.) (32 nos.) 250 2.50 
Same—2 years (64 nos.) 4.00 4.00 
SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE (10 nos.) 4.00 3.80 
SCHOOL MUSICIAN (10 nos.) 200 2.00 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 5.00 5.00 
STORY PARADE (For Boys and Girls) 3.00 3.00 
Same—9 months 2.25 2.25 
Same—2 years 5.00 5.00 
TIME, Weekly Newsmagazine (New 
subs.) 6.50 None 
Same—2 years 12.00 None 
Renewals 650 None 
Same—2 years 10.00 None 
To Educators, Clergymen, | year. 4.50 None 
TRAVEL 400 3.50 
Same—2 years 7.00 7.00 
UNCLE RAY’S MAGAZINE (10 nos.) 200 2.00 
Same—3 years (30 nos.) »00 §.00 
WEE WISDOM (For Boys G Girls) 100 «1.00 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 250 2.50 
Same—2 years 4.00 4.00 
YOUNG AMERICA (32 nos.) 85 85 
Same—2 to 4 subs. to one address, 
each 85 85 
Same—5 or more subs. to one ad- 
dress, each — 70 70 
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—And more and more 10 to 17 
year old girls ore turning to The 
AMERICAN GIRL ...with the ap- 

provol of their parents... cat the rec- 

ommendation of teachers and librarians. 


YY YY Vo We WUC. 


Each month's issue is crammed with the help- 

ful, wholesome, entertaining reading every girl 
looks forward to—doesn't want to miss. For 
its specially edited and published for her 


Yj; 
Viz ISSUES (2 YEARS) ONLY $3 — 12 ISSUES (1 YEAR) ONLY $2 





Home and School 


in developing a boy's real interests from 
A to Z. Well-written stories, reliable 
articles on devel ts In business, 
the arts and professions, leadership in school- 

boy sports, hobbies and outdoor activities, reviews 
of better books, movies and records, and many illus- 
trations make it popular with boys and teachers alike. 


The OPEN ROAD 


1 YEAR $3.00 2 YEARS $4.50 
SPECIAL RATE to Teachers, Schools, Libraries 





3 YEARS $6.00 
1 YEAR $2.25 








TEACHERS ... PARENTS... YOUNGSTERS... 
(fe Praise d, Love tt! 


"tp 

YW), J JACK and JILLis widely used as ateaching device 
: in both schools and homes of America. The ex- 
cellent quality of the stories, games, songs, puz- 
zles, poems, and cutouts answers the age-old 
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a question, “What'll I do now?” 
fot 4 
— ae lyr.;$2.50 2yrs.;:$4.00 3 yrs.; $6.00 
ALT 2 1-year gift subscriptions—$4.00. Each additional gift subscription—$2.00 


Gifts myst be from same donor, 
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[ra nse THE INSTRUCTOR 


Saul. the BEST VALUE— 
Sdll, the FINEST MAGAZINE— 









activities. Teachers everywhere attain easier 


teaching by using THE INSTRUCTOR. 


The price is still the same. 


Still, ONE YEAR, #3°° 


for elementary teachers. Ten big issues every school year 
that bring the teacher outstanding teaching materials and 
and better 
Make your greater 
teaching load easier to carry by using THE INSTRUCTOR. 


TWO YEARS, *5” 

































































4 
THE INSTRUCTOR SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, Dansville, N. Y. 
Enter my subscription [] new or [] renewal to THE INSTRUCTOR, starting with 
issue. 
One Year $3.00 Order These 
() Two years $5.00 Teaching - Magazine Combinations 
Send me also the magazines listed At Money ~ Saving Prices 
THE INSTRU an == 
O American Childhood _ $5.50 
] THE INSTRUCTOR and =-— = 
G Grade Teacher_.._..__. 85.50 
euses [] THE INSTRUCTOR and =— = 
Junior Arts G Activities 85.50 
This order totals $.. 
[] Check or money order 
enclosed. 
ee ee oO Check postdated Nov. 5, 
1947, or 30 days from 
date of order, enclosed. 
seeceee C) Bill me. 1 will pay Nov. 
5, 1947, or 30 days from 
date of order. 
Ee 
St. or R.D 
Post Office 
SS eee ea ne ea ee EN Te eens 
i i cirisenscapenidlaniniisiitaipeiienitinnaainnaltssnieenpeemnnnseimeninmiiennamnnscicnanntn . 
M10-47 | 
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“how to make 


COSTUMES 
for school plays 


and pageants” 





64 Costumes of every type 


featuring the National Costumes of 
children of other lands 


Now, for the first time, a RIT costume 
book in brilliant color—featuring a pro- 
cession of national costumes, the costumes 
you want for international pageants, folk 
dances, ballads and folk plays. The easy- 
to-follow directions are amply illustrated 
with detailed sketches, and much helpful 
material is included on staging and the 
dyeing of costumes. A book you’!l treasure 
as a real asset to your classroom library. 


COSTUMES FOR 
° A pageant of nations 
¢ Thanksgiving and Christmas pageants 
® Spring and harvest festivals ¢ and 


Robin Hood « Clown « Fairy » Medieval Knight and Lady 
Birds and Flowers + Donkey + King and Queen 
Frontiersman « Pirate + Brownie « Norseman 
George and Martha Washington e Classic Tunic 


IT’S FREE TO TEACHERS 


ons (including acetate), 
nylon, spun rayon and 
mixtures. 


linen, silk or wool. 


Unite For Your Free Copy 7. 
RITPRODUCTSCORPORATION 
1401 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 7, Ill. 


Please send me a FREE copy of 
“How to Make Costumes for School 
Plays and Pageants.” F-10 


PEE, 6 oncrsaceccsesccaececs 
F MiRetcecésansseisesesesapneone 


ALL PURPOSE RIT FAB- 
RIC TINTS AND DYES 
are guaranteed for ray- 


INSTANT RIT is the tint 
oe, and oe to use if you're 
sure the cloth is cotton, 


Make Phonics Function 
(Continued from page 20) 


presented. It starts with the same 
letter as mother, so it sounds like the 
beginning of mother. 

There is a vast difference between 
the two procedures. In the first 
place, the two methods represent 
completely opposite processes. The 
old-time way was the process of syn- 
thesizing—putting sounds together. 
The current way is the process of 
analysis—taking apart the complete 
word, 

The earlier reading program, de- 
scribed above, was built around a sys- 
tem of phonetics. In present-day 
practice the reading program is not 
built around phonics. Rather, phon- 
ics is regarded as a phase of the read- 
ing program and not as a system or 
method of reading instruction. It is 
incidental to the reading program and 
is taught as one of a number of 
word-recognition techniques. Phonics 
works hand in hand with visual 
analysis. 

Another point of difference rests 
in the fact that the earlier method 
had little or no connection with con- 
text. In current practice, the child 
is taught from the first grade to use 
context both as a clue and as a check 
on all other clues. The child must 
arrive at the place where he expects 
the word to “fit in,” and rejects it if 
it does not. All the time he is read- 
ing for meaning. His knowledge of 
initial sounds, his comparison tech- 
nique, and his visual analysis are 
merely suggestive. They are nothing 
more than clues to a familiar word 
(familiar to him orally) that fits the 
meaning. 

In present-day teaching of phonics, 

the program is more flexible than in 
former years. Certain elements of 
phonics are anticipated for each year, 
but there is no hard-and-fast plan to 
be followed, no day-by-day lessons to 
be laid out. The teacher is somewhat 
of an opportunist. Suppose the chil- 
dren are reading a story about Jack 
and Jean. She says to them, “Listen! 
The boy’s name and the girl’s name 
start with the same sound. Do you 
remember other words that start with 
the same sound as Jack and Jean? 
Yes, Jip, jump, Jane.” The teacher 
writes the words on the blackboard. 
She says, “Do you see that these 
words all begin with the same letter, 
too? They look alike and they sound 
“alike.” 
The reader will notice that a dis- 
tinction is made between the terms 
letters and sounds, Emmett Albert 
Betts, in his Foundations of Reading 
Instruction (American Book Com- 
pany) makes very clear the need for 
this discrimination in terminology. 
It may be summarized thus: Sounds 
are heard; letters are the visible sym- 
bols of the sounds. He emphasizes 
the fact that teachers should not con- 
fuse the children by using the terms 
interchangeably. 

It is important that we look up- 
on word-attack techniques, whether 
based on phonetic or on structural 
analysis, as suggestive. We need to 
get away from any idea that we are 
to teach the child to “sound out” new 
words. Rarely, perhaps never, will 
he meet what is really a new word. 
For the most part, words in primary 
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(Continued on page 100) 
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: Can Cereal 
take the place of Meat? 


No, not completely. But Hot Ralston 
Whole Wheat Cereal can, in part, 
replace meat, milk or cheese 


because..- 


n of High Biological Value is sup- 


i H 
lied by wheat germ and 
214 times as much wheat germ 


whole wheat. 


Protei 


supplied by Hot —- 
t germ—rich- 
, because of the added wheat 
- cereal source of this vitamin. A pe 
serving provides 4 of a child’s, 1/6 - : ‘ 
adult’s daily thiamine needs—plus poe 
natural nourishment of whole wheat. _ 


i t 10 Seconds 
Ralston Cooks in Jus 01 
a right! Yet it has the same ——— 
value, the same rich heart-of-whea’ 


as regular 5-minute Ralston. 











FREE! New Teaching MSc ~ 
" pera 

Developed wersity. Tested foF 
arene ie by 134 teac 
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ALL THIS IN our 
of Teaching .: 
Food feet Book for Interm 
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RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, Nutrition Service 
INS-1 Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Missouri 


Please send, no cost or obligation, Teaching Kit for Grade: Kgtn. 1 
6 6 7 8 other 


Pe thvnccbecheddsiadiabusecthasadasiutniieeeaseue tan 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 


CHECKERBOARD SQUARE 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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(Draw circle around grade or grades you teach) 
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$ Reading Skills in Practice: 
: [} Book I [( Book II 

e ([) Golden Book of Programs 
° 

J 

4 Ee ae 

° St. or R.D. 







READING 
SKILLS IN PRACTICE 


Boon Ge 


pa, oo 


2% 





P48 ON STREP TEACHING A589 SORTED 
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new leaching tools for-- 


- BETTER TEACHING 


- EASIER LEARNING 


READING SKILLS in PRACTICE 


* for educative seatwork 
* for reading-skill development 


Two books—one for first- and second-grade use; 
one for third, fourth, and fifth grades. Each 
book has 48 perforated hectograph pages of basic 
reading material with vocabulary selected from 
foremost lists. Ready for immediate use—Books 
I and II. 


syoe 
each book postage paid 


ARITHMETIC 
SKILLS IN PRACTICE 


BOUL OME 


ae 


eae 





aon <tan 
IME PAS TRUCTO® TEACHING A908 SERIES 
Perm tS im MECC RAP 








eet ee er 









|b Ge OOEP Peeeteree Comreee, HewrHrKe. © 
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ARITHMETIC SKILLS 
in PRACTICE 


* 3 new arithmetic aids 
* ready-to-use for hectograph 


Three books for practice arithmetic skills. Each 
book is systematically develoned so as to have 
clear-cut lessons in arithmetic fundamentals. 
Each book contains 48 perforated hectograph 
sheets sturdily bound in standard size. Both 
teachers and pupils will enjoy using this material. 


yoo 
each book postage paid 


year-round program assistance in 
THE INSTRUCTOR 


GOLDEN BOOK of PROGRAMS 


A large supply of pro- Rhythms. The Classi- 
gram material for ele- fied Index provides list- 
mentary schools—cho-_ ings by grades and var- 
sen to meet every re-  iousteaching objectives. 
quirement. 128 pagesof A _ big-volume, big-value 
Plays, Choral Readings, book, just printed this 
Recitations, Songs and year. 


8g 00 
t postage paid 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


HECTOGRAPH and CRAFT BOOK 


This book contains 16 
bound pages that deal 
with various crafts, and 
32 perforated sheets of 
pictures printed in hec- 
tograph ink. Illustrated 
directions accompany 
each of the craft sub- 


jects. The hectograph 
pictures have been se- 
lected and arranged to 
provide for holidays, 
special days, and sea- 
sonal activities through- 
out the year. Useful 
at all grade levels. 


- 
postage paid 


SPECIAL—TEACHER’S ORDER CARD [itaue 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 


Please send me at once the following Teaching Aids: 


Arithmetic Skills in Practice: 
[) Book I [> Book II (— Book III 
() Hectograph and Craft Book 


1 enclose $..... ...... payment in full. 


° Post Office & aan A 
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Make Phonics Function 


(Continued from page 99) 


readers are words that are in the 
child’s speaking vocabulary. If, in 
the case of a particular reader, this is 
not true, it is well to introduce the 
word into the child’s speaking vocab- 
ulary—so that it may have meaning 
for him and can be used fluently— 
before he meets it in print. 

This makes phonics easier to teach. 
It is simply helping a child to recog- 
nize known words when he sees them 
in print. A child recognizes his coat 
in the cloakroom. He may need only 
to notice that it is red. He may, be- 
cause of other red coats, need to look 
farther for another clue, at the but- 
tons perhaps. In any event, the coat 
is known to him. He merely needs a 
clue to go by. If one clue doesn’t 
help, he uses another. Perhaps he 
uses several clues. With galoshes the 
difference is not so marked. He may 
have to have a clue pointed out to 
him or perhaps try them on to make 
sure that they fit. 

This is a simple illustration, but 
the application of phonetic knowledge 
can be just as simple, once the child 
has acquired the skill. Nothing more 
may be needed than the mental asso- 
ciation of the initial letter and its 
sound to suggest a word that fits the 
meaning. It may require comparison 
of phonetic elements, or perhaps 
analysis as to structure. Like the 
galoshes, some words have to be 
“tried on” to see whether they fit 
the meaning. Through one or more 
clues, the child recognizes the word 
as one he has heard and spoken. It 
fits the meaning and he reads on with 
confidence. We must not lose sight 
of the fact that phonics is only one 
of a number of techniques for recog- 
nizing words. 

Finally, contrasting the results ac- 
complished, it is important to note 
that when the current method is ap- 
plied, the child is aware of what he is 
doing. Learning is motivated by pur- 
pose. Immediate application is made 
of the knowledge acquired. 


Using Color Miniatures 
(See pages 26 and 75) 


Make a calendar of school events 
and decorate each page with a color 
miniature. Select miniatures which 
are appropriate for the months or 
events. ‘ 

Paste them on 9” x 12” pieces of 
paper. If you have colored paper, 
the most pleasing background for 
each miniature would be a paper 
which is like a color in the picture 
but either lighter or darker. Avoid 
bright colors not used in the picture. 
You will always be safe in using black 
or white, gray or brown. Green (if 
not too brilliant) also harmonizes 
with other colors. 

Paste the miniatures at the top, 
and print or write the name of the 
month. Mark off blocks for the weeks 
and days. Write in the important 
activities you know, such as “Hal- 
loween Party” and - “Graduation.” 
Add other events as you find out 
about them. It is not necessary to 
write something for every day of the 
month. Only important happenings 
of school interest would appear on the 
school calendar. 








VITALIZES TEACHING! 


Six brilliant text-actj, 
ity books for first three 
grades. By Stimulating 
desire for self-expressi, 
they greatly strengthe, 
beginning -reading. Sui, 
able _ coloring, drawing 
ete., by grade levels, gy 
x 11” colored cover, ~ 
per, each 36¢ postpaid 
Doz. $3.60 postpaid. 


ORDER BY 













BECKLEY.CAROY COMPANY 


Genscan 





Book 1, Part 1 
Book 1, Part 2 
Book 2, Part 1 


Book 2, Part) = 
Book 3, Part; 
Book 3, Part } 


Write for 88-page buying guide of over 3000 
TEACHING HELPS. Sent free on request, 


Beckley - Cardy Co. 


1634 INDIANA - none t 



















SORE TOES CORNS STOPPED 


INSTANT RELIEF 


Protect sore toes from tis ht shoes with Dr. Scholl’y 
| aye today and you'll stop corns —— devi 
Fe But—if rp Ne —- —,, ~ 
instantly stop painf riction, lif 
ees Get a box NOW! 


D! Scholls Zino-pads | 


Sell Christmas Cards 


Friends and others order 
quickly — you pocket big 
cash profit! Easy money pon 
for you showing amazing 
Personal Christmas Card 
values. FREE Samples 
of FIVE different lines, 
Also Assortments 
xtra profits with 20 
qqvertnents of Christmas an 
Everyday Cards, Gift W 
pings. and Stationery—60e 
1 ++ ves make up to Stes 
lo experience is n 
2l-eard Assortment sent — vapbrend 
Y) PROCESS CORP. aby at2 Street. 
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Teachers,-both grade and high school, who 
have studied grapho analysis during the 
~“ fifteen years, say this knowledge 
ed them, saved time, gave them new 
a srstanding of children and grown-ups. 
Many graduates have increased their in- 
comes from part or full time practice as 
Personal Problem, Personality and Voca- 
tional Counselors. Others use in Entertainment, Credit, Per 
sonnel. Send for test lesson-examination, and GRAPHO 
ANALYST—ALL FREE. A. I. G. A. Inc., 107, Noel, Me. 








WHEN BUYING SHEET MUSIC 
sk yOur dealer to show you 


CENTURY CERTIFIED EDITION 


MT Rislogue ect en 











Sell 
Name-Imprintec 
CHRISTMAS 

CARDS 
5 0 for J 


Also 
Assortments 


F MAKE MONEY EASILy 


Take easy, big profit 
orders from friends, others. Show 
Christmas Cards with name — 5 big ~ el 
selling at 50 for $1.00 up. Amazing d 
gorgeous papers. Nhpe yp eentey | ‘Alsosell 


$1.00 Cards, Gift 
Wrapp' Everyday Cards, Stationery. 
MARE ‘BIG MONEY QUICK — write today! 


SOUTHERN GREETING CARD CO. 
McCallBidg., Dept. L-41 Memphis, Tenn. 
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The Land of Enchantment 
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Where a Vacation 
isan Adventure 
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Time has laid a gentle hand upon New Mexico. These 







towering mountains, sweeping mesas and winding canyons 
have changed but little since forebears of our Indians built 










the cities they abandoned a thousand years ago=still less 






in four centuries since the Conquistadores came. Today in 






New Mexico you can turn back the clock to simpler times; watch the color- ( 






ful Indian dances, savor the lingering flavor of the Old West, admire the 






ancient Spanish culture, revel in the bright sunshine and dry air which 






makes opr year-round climate famoys. Carlsbod Caverns National Park 






and eight historic National Monuments wait to make your visit memorable. 






Come. to New Mexico now if you can, later if you must, but mail the 






coupon which brings our handsome booklet and maps by return mail. 
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NEW MEXICO STATE TOURIST BUREAU 
Room 1031 , State Capitol « Santa Fe, New Mexico 
Please send free: 2 New booklet, “Land of Enchantment,” 
O New “Recreational Map of New Mexico.” 
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aan a MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY AND WE'LL SEND FREE BOOKLET AND MAP PRONTO! 
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© 1947, New Mex. State Tour. Bureau, Santa Fe, N. M. 
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Poachers Cnebg 


this 8-foot Wall Display in natural colors... 
“AMERICA’S NATIONAL PARKS” 


@ Teachers in all 48 States have requested and 
received about 150 thousand of Greyhound’s attrac- 
tive, full-color wall displays. Now there’s a brand 
new one ready—a color-photo presentation of Amer- 
ica’s National Parks. Nine of them are pictured in 
the display—all are discussed in the lesson topics. 


With the wall display-come suggested lesson topics, 


including highlights of National Park history, 


anecdotes, curiosities, natural wonders . . . and 
information on how to reach the Parks. All you 
need do is mail the coupon, wait a few days, and 
this colorful material will be mailed to you. 


In the meantime, we suggest: choose Greyhound for 
your week-end trips, conventions, vacations! It’s 
the scenic way, it’s comfortable—it’s outstanding 


for safety ... and it costs so very little, 








